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I  take  as  my  starting  point  Richardson's  reference  to  John  Norris  of  Bemerton  (1656- 
1711)  as  "famous."  By  tracing  the  effects  of  Norris's  thought  on  Richardson  and  on 
figures  with  whom  Richardson  is  often  associated,  I  am  able  to  place  the  novelist  within  a 
line  of  Christian-Platonist  thinkers  who  shared  important  assumptions  regarding  the  human 
being's  relation  to  God.  These  assumptions,  I  contend,  should  not  be  relegated  to  the 
margins  of  scholarship,  for  they  have  important  ramifications  for  our  understanding  of 
Richardson's  masterpiece  Clarissa  (1747-48). 

The  first  chapter  focuses  on  Clarissa's  implicit  critique  of  a  strictly  Lockean 
empiricism.  By  bringing  to  bear  on  Clarissa  Norris's  neoplatonic  distinction  between  the 
spiritual  "senses"  (which  can  lead  to  truth)  and  the  physical  "senses"  (which  tend  to 
deceive),  I  suggest  that  Clarissa,  like  Mary  Astell  (1666-1731)  before  her,  can  be  a 
"woman  of  sense"  only  by  disavowing  physicality. 
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The  second  chapter  offers  a  historical  defense  of  Clarissa's  radically  anti-secular 
Christian-Feminism.  Clarissa's  theologically  empowered  version  of  selfhood  contrasts 
markedly  with  that  of  the  ostensibly  self-reliant,  and  ultimately  disenfranchised,  Lovelace. 
Richardson's  Cartesian  ideas  about  subjectivity  led,  not  surprisingly,  to  his  faith  in  the 
intellectual  abilities  of  women,  a  faith  he  shared  with  women  like  Astell  and  Elizabeth 
Carter  (1717-1806)  and  with  men  like  Norris  and  William  Law  (1786-1761).  Indeed, 
Richardson's  interest  in  Elizabeth  Carter's  heavily  Platonic  "Ode  to  Wisdom,"  which  he 
inserted  into  the  second  volume  of  Clarissa,  can  be  explained  by  his  mistaken  belief  that 
the  "Ode"  had  been  peimed  by  a  female  descendant  of  Norris. 

The  final  chapter  seeks  to  explain  the  problematic  Providence  oi  Clarissa  by  way  of 
Norris's  principle  that  all  human  beings  exist,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  "in"  God,  and 
God  "in"  them.  Critics  of  Clarissa  have  often  pointed  to  the  lack  of  direct  Providential 
intervention  in  the  novel,  or  to  what  Leopold  Damrosch  has  called  the  ""^deus  absconditus" 
of  Clarissa.  By  reading  Clarissa  in  the  context  of  the  theological  writings  of  Norris, 
Astell,  and  Law,  and  by  considering  Richardson's  careful  selection  of  like-minded  Biblical 
passages  to  support  his  novel's  theological  import,  a  more  complex  understanding  of 
God's  "presence"  in  the  world  of  the  novel  emerges,  as  well  as  an  explanation  for 
Richardson's  decision  to  end  the  novel  not  with  Clarissa's  death,  but  with  that  of  Lovelace. 


INTRODUCTION 
THE  FAMOUS  MR.  NORRIS,  OF  BEMERTON? 

That  most  students,  and  many  scholars,  of  the  long  eighteenth  century  are  unfamiliar 

with  John  Norris  (1656- 1711),  rector  of  Bemerton  from  1692  until  his  death,  is  probably 

attributable,  at  least  in  part,  to  an  accident  of  birth.  Norris  was  a  rigorous  thinker  and  a 

prolific  author,  whose  books  of  poetry,  theology,  and  philosophy  went  into  multiple 

editions  well  into  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Unfortunately  for  him,  however, 

Norris  was  also  one  of  those  historical  figures  of  otherwise  substantial  intellect  bom  to 

reside  just  inside  the  far-cast  shadows  of  mental  giants.  Norris' s  reputation  as  a  poet  pales 

beside  that  of  an  earlier  rector  of  Bemerton,  George  Herbert  (1593-1633),  just  as  his 

Christian-Platonist  philosophy  withered  in  John  Locke's  rising,  secular-empirical  sun 

(1632-1704). 

Any  scholar  who  doubts  the  demise  of  Norris's  fame  need  only  visit  his  church  at 
Bemerton,  then-as-now  a  suburb  of  Salisbury.  Dutiful  (or  hobby-horsical)  scholar  that  I 
am,  I  took  time  out  of  a  research  trip  to  London  in  order  to  make  just  this  pilgrimage.  To 
my  chagrin,  if  not  quite  to  my  surprise,  informational  pamphlets,  suggestions  for 
donations,  framed  sketches  on  the  wall,  all  bore  Herbert's  name,  image,  story,  and  snippets 
of  his  poetiy.  Norris,  on  the  other  hand,  was  marked  only  by  a  stanza  from  his  poem  "The 
Aspiration,"  hanging  in  needlepointed  thread  beneath  his  burial  tablet.  The  literature 
explaining  the  history  of  the  church  similarly  focuses  almost  exclusively  on  Herbert; 
Norris  receives  one  brief  paragraph,  wherein  he  is  bemusedly  dismissed  as  a  religious 
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"enthusiast"  who,  like  the  master  Herbert,  dabbled  in  poetry,  and  who,  armed  with 
hopelessly  mystical  weapons,  quixotically  challenged  Locke  to  a  philosophical  duel,  the 
outcome  of  which  was  never — could  never  have  been — in  doubt.  Even  on  his  home  turf, 
it  occurred  to  me  during  the  walk  back  to  Salisbury  (easily  accomplished  on  a  clear  day, 
thanks  to  Wren's  massive  steeple),  Norris  is  little  more  than  a  footnote. 

Today's  footnotes,  however,  were  very  often  yesterday's  primary  texts.  Certainly, 
when  Samuel  Richardson  (1689-1761)  wrote  his  second  novel  and  masterpiece  Clarissa 
(1747-48),  Norris  had  yet  to  lose  completely  his  popularity.  Norris' s  name  and  citations  of 
his  writing  appear  explicitly  in  each  installment  of  Richardson's  novel.  In  the  first 
installment  (volumes  one  and  two,  published  in  December  1747),  Aima  Howe  quotes  "the 
words  of  Norris"  in  explaining  her  relationship  to  the  besieged  heroine. '  In  the  next 
installment  (volumes  three  and  four,  published  in  April  1748),  Anna  attempts  to  secrete  a 
note  for  50  guineas  to  Clarissa  in  her  copy  of  "Norris 's  Miscellanies";  this  leads  to  a  series 
of  letters  in  which  Clarissa  returns  Aima's  "Norris"  and  Anna  worries  that  she  might  have 
need  of  "my  Norris"  (512,  513,  514,  529).  Later  in  the  same  installment,  Lovelace  gains 
access  to  several  of  Anna's  letters  to  Clarissa  and  becomes  particularly  irritated  by  Aima's 
promise  that  her  ''Norris"  is  ''forthcoming  on  demand" — "The  devil  take  me,"  Lovelace 
vows,  "if  I  am  out-Norrised!"  (634;  cf  639,  691).  In  the  final  installment  (volumes  five, 
six,  and  seven,  published  in  December  1748),  Belford  quotes  a  stanza  from  "a  poetical 
divine  who  was  an  excellent  Christian";  in  an  editorial  footnote  unlike  any  other  in 
Clarissa,  Richardson  provides  the  name  of  the  "excellent  divine"  to  whom  Belford 
refers — "The  Rev.  Mr  Norris  of  Bemerton"  (1229).  Nor  is  Richardson's  interest  in  Norris 
evident  only  from  Clarissa.  In  a  1747  letter  to  Elizabeth  Carter  of  Deal  (1717-1806), 
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Richardson  refers  to  the  "famous  Mr.  Norris,  of  Bemerton,"  to  whom  he  mistakenly 
believed  Carter  was  related.^  And  in  an  8  August  1750  letter  of  consolation  to  bookseller 
Andrew  Millar,  Richardson  included  a  poem  from  "Mr.  Norris."^ 

The  novelist's  several  references  to  Norris  have  done  little  to  counteract  Norris' s 
reputation  as  a  historical  footnote  among  scholars  of  Richardson.  T.  C.  Duncan  Eaves  and 
Ben  D.  Kimpel,  whose  exhaustive  account  of  Richardson's  life  and  works  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  literary  biography,  offer  a  telling  case  in  point.  Nowhere  do  the 
biographers  mention  Norris  as  an  intellectual  precursor  to  or  influence  on  Richardson;  they 
ignore  Norris  not,  however,  because  they  considered  him  and  found  his  influence  wanting, 
but  because  they  failed  to  recognize  his  name  at  all — Norris  appears  in  the  text  and  the 
index  of  the  Biography  as  "Mr.  Norris,"  just  as  Richardson  had  named  him  in  his  letter  to 
Millar."*  Even  for  excellent  scholars  like  Eaves  and  Kimpel,  in  other  words,  it  is  easy  for 
expectation  to  determine  recognition. 

Of  course,  one  might  with  some  justification  wonder  just  how  "famous"  Norris  could 
really  have  been,  if  scholars  as  thorough  as  Eaves  and  Kimpel  fail  to  recognize  him. 
Norris's  publishing  record,  however,  tends  to  support  Richardson's  characterization. 
Norris' s/i  Collection  of  Miscellanies  (1687),  the  text  with  which  Richardson  seems  most 
familiar,  went  into  its  ninth  edition  in  1730.  According  to  Richard  Acworth,  this 
assemblage  of  metaphysically  charged  religious  poetry  and  like-minded  essays  was  "the 
most  popular  of  all  Norris's  works  with  the  cultivated  public  in  general."^  Other  of 
Norris's  works  also  had  multiple  editions.  The  Theory  and  Regulation  of  Love  (1688),  to 
which  is  appended  a  series  of  letters  between  Norris  and  Cambridge  Platonist  Henry  More 
(1614-87),  went  into  a  seventh  edition  in  1723,  and  Reason  and  Religion  (1689)  was 


likewise  in  its  seventh  edition  by  1724.  Four  volumes  of  Practical  Discourses  upon 
Several  Divine  Subjects  (1690,  1691,  1693,  1698),  the  first  volume  of  which  is  also  known 
as  Christian  Blessedness:  or,  Discourses  Upon  the  Beatitudes,  reached  a  fifteenth  edition 
in  1728  as  a  collection.  Norris's  correspondence  with  Mary  Astell  (1666-1731),  entitled 
Letters  Concerning  the  Love  of  God  (1695),  had  a  third  edition  in  1730.  An  Account  of 
Reason  and  Faith,  in  relation  to  the  Mysteries  of  Christianity  (1697),  a  reply  to  deist  John 
Toland's  Christianity  not  Mysterious  (1696),  went  into  its  thirteenth  edition  in  1740. 
Reflections  upon  the  Conduct  of  Human  Life:  with  Reference  to  the  Study  of Learning  and 
Knowledge  (1690)  and  Norris's  final  publication,  A  Treatise  concerning  Christian 
Prudence  (1710),  both  went  into  multiple  editions  in  their  original  format,  and  both  lived 
on,  due  to  John  Wesley's  high  regard  for  them,  in  Wesley's  abridged  formats  until  the  turn 
of  the  next  century.^ 

As  the  example  of  Wesley  (1703-91),  the  founder  of  Methodism,  might  suggest, 
Richardson  was  hardly  alone  among  influential  eighteenth-century  thinkers  in  his 
familiarity  with  and  interest  in  Norris.  This  seems  especially  true  of  people  in 
Richardson's  generation.  Wesley  defended  Norris's  poem  "The  Meditation" 
{Miscellanies,  30-3 1) — a  stanza  of  which  Belford  and  Belton  discuss  in  Clarissa — as 
"scarce  inferior  either  in  sense  or  language  to  most  compositions  of  the  present  age"  in  a  9 
September  1756  letter  "To  the  Monthly  Reviewers."^  When  one  of  John  Oglethorpe's 
servants  in  Georgia  requested  of  Wesley  that  he  read  "some  treatise"  he  "judged  proper 
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with  her,"  he  began  with  Norris's  Christian  Prudence.  Noms's  Conduct  of  Human  Life, 
however,  would  appear  to  have  been  Wesley's  favorite;  he  claimed  in  a  1756  letter  to 
Samuel  Furley  that  "every  paragraph  of  [it]  must  stand  unshaken  (with  or  without  the 


Bible)  till  we  are  no  longer  mortal"  {Letters,  3:  173).  (Such  hyperbolic  praise  may  explain 
why  this  particular  text  was  still  being  reprinted  as  volume  30  of  Wesley's  Christian 
Library  in  1819.)  John  Byrom  (1692-1763),  an  affable  poet  and  mystical  Christian  with 
whom  Richardson  was  friends  and  for  whom  Richardson  printed,  notes  in  his  diary  a  day 
in  1735  spent  discussing  Norris's  thought  at  a  London  coffee-house.^  Byrom' s  close 
friend  and  spiritual  mentor  William  Law  (1686-1761),  another  member  of  Richardson's 
circle  for  whom  Richardson  printed,'"  received  thankfully  one  of  Norris's  books  as  a  gift 
from  Thomas  Langcake  in  the  1750s;  two  works  by  Norris  {Miscellanies  and  Letters 
Concerning  the  Love  of  God)  can  still  be  found  in  Law's  collection  of  books. ' '  Sarah 
Chapone  (1699-1764),  one  of  Richardson's  favorite  and  most  loquacious  female 
correspondents,  refers  glowingly  to  the  "divine  Norris"  in  her  letters  to  the  author.'^  Even 
Samuel  Johnson  (1709-84),  while  engaged  in  a  light-hearted  discussion  with  the  young 
Frances  Bumey,  could  become  quite  serious  when  talk  turned  to  Norris.'^  The  lesson  of 
such  anecdotal  evidence  is  not,  I  hasten  to  add,  that  Norris's  popularity  did  not  diminish 
aflter  his  death  in  1712  (it  clearly  did,  as  the  petering  out  of  new  editions  of  his  books 
around  1730  suggests);  rather,  it  is  that  for  readers  who  lived  through  Norris's  popular 
apogee  in  the  early  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  his  name,  works,  and  ideas 
continued  to  carry  significance  well  into  the  middle  of  the  century.  Richardson  had  good 
reason,  in  other  words,  to  refer  in  1747  to  "the  famous  Mr.  Norris,  of  Bemerton,"  and  one 
suspects  that  for  a  generation  or  two  of  readers,  at  least,  the  characterization  would  have 
seemed  perfectly  apt. 

That  "the  famous  Mr.  Norris,  of  Bemerton"  has  lost  his  "fame"  for  us  today  is  perhaps 
excusable — Bumey,  after  all,  seems  unfamiliar  v\dth  him  in  the  1760s,  although  Laurence 


Steme,  who  quotes  Norris  in  works  spanning  1759-1768,  was  not  —but  our  unfamiliarity 
does  not  release  us  from  trying  to  recuperate  Richardson's  intentions  in  scattering  his  name 
throughout  his  most  ambitious  novel.  I  use  the  word  "intentions"  quite  deliberately;  it 
would  be  disingenuous  to  describe  my  hermeneutic  approach  otherwise.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  conclusions  of  literary  history  can  be  imprecise  and  subjective,  as  with  all 
human  thought,  and  that  very  good  scholars  often  manage  to  arrive  at  very  different 
conclusions  using  the  same  information.  But  it  seems  equally  obvious  to  me  that  authors 
can  and  do  deliberately  create  meaning  in  their  works  with  the  expectation  that  careful 
readers  will  be  able  to  recover  it — or  at  least  something  resembling  it.    With  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  determining  an  author's  intentions,  in  other  words,  I  tend  to  follow  literary 
scholars  like  Jocelyn  Harris  more  than  literary  theorists  like  Roland  Barthes:  "Whenever 
Richardson  refers  to  another  work,"  Harris  writes,  "that  work  briefly  or  extensively 
illuminates  his  own. . . .  Allusion  suggests  intention,  allusion  appeals  to  the  reader, 
allusion  deepens  the  authority  of  the  moment  and  hints  with  the  doubleness  of  poetry  at 
other  interpretations.  Richardson's  allusions  are  not  random.  They  link  with  one  another 
to  accumulate  a  meaning."'^ 

In  the  study  that  follows,  I  offer  three  distinct,  if  related,  readings  of  the  "meaning"  of 
certain  clues  in  Richardson's  Clarissa  by  bringing  to  bear  on  the  novel  the  three  most 
significant  claims  to  fame  of  the  "famous  Mr.  Norris,  of  Bemerton."  I  am  not,  in  fact,  the 
first  scholar  to  propose  Norris  as  an  important  precedent  for  Richardson's  intentions  in  his 
novel.  In  The  Language  of  the  Heart,  1600-1 750,  Robert  Erickson  begins  his  discussion  of 
Clarissa  by  looking  at  Norris' s  writings  on  the  heart  in  Theory  and  Regulation  of  Love;  he 
notes  that  Norris  "was  a  writer  much  esteemed  by  Samuel  Richardson  in  his  own  private 
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meditations"  and  that  he  is  "alluded  to  in  . . .  significant  ways  in  Clarissa      Lois  Bueler 
likewise  suggests  in  Clarissa 's  Plots  that  Norris,  who  "had  a  distinguished  career  as  a 
homileticist  and  a  philosopher,"  is  "important  to  the  intellectual  background  of  Clarissa"^^ 
She  focuses  on  Norris' s  last  published  work.  Christian  Prudence,  as  illustrative  of  the 
"Prudence  Plof '  at  work  in  the  novel:  "John  Norris  helps  us  see  why  the  practice  of 
prudence  is  so  strenuous — because  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of  rightly  conceived  goals  but  of 
the  right  response  to  specific  circumstances"  (131).  Both  of  these  important  forays, 
however,  are  limited  in  scope;  Erickson  spends  roughly  three  pages  discussing  one  passage 
from  a  single  work  by  Norris,  Bueler  roughly  thirty  pages  on  one  aspect  of  a  single  work 
by  him.  My  study  will  be  the  first  to  look  closely  and  extensively  at  the  direct  intellectual 
relationship  between  Norris  and  Richardson.  It  will  also  be  the  first  to  trace  the 
complicated  nexiis  of  indirect  personal  coimections  between  the  two  writers. 

Before  turning  to  specific  discussions  of  Norris  and  Clarissa,  it  will  perhaps  be  useful 
to  examine  in  these  introductory  comments  just  what  would  have  made  Norris  "famous"  to 
Richardson  in  the  first  place.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  my  sjmopsis  of  the  three 
primary  aspects  of  Norris's  reputation  should  suffice;  ultimately,  a  more  philosophical 
approach  would  require  a  thorough  evaluation  of  Richard  Ac  worth's  full-length  study  and 
of  the  shorter  analyses  of  Charles  McCracken,  Patrick  Grant,  and  Ruth  Perry.'* 

On  the  one  hand,  the  "famous  Mr.  Norris"  was,  to  use  Belford's  words,  a  "poetical 
divine."  Norris's  poetic  efforts  were  limited  almost  exclusively  to  those  included  in  his 
Miscellanies,  and  it  is  clear,  both  from  Clarissa  and  from  personal  letters,  that  Richardson 
knew  these  poems  well.  Norris  also  garnered  some  renown  as  an  "excellent  divine" 
(Belford's  words  again).  As  rector  of  Bemerton,  Norris  proved  a  strong  defender  of  the 


Anglican  establishment  against  the  interests  of  "dissenters,"  and  he  apparently  had 
aspirations  for  acquiring  a  higher  position  in  the  church  than  he  did.'^  He  wrote  many 
works  of  popular  theology,  as  the  fifteen  editions  of  Practical  Discourses  might  suggest. 

No  reader  of  Norris's  poetry  or  theology,  however,  could  have  missed  his  interest  in 
matters  of  philosophy.  From  the  outset,  with  the  publication  of  Miscellanies  in  1687, 
Norris  was  ftilly  engaged  in  the  philosophical  questions  of  his  day,  and  all  of  his  works, 
even  the  ostensibly  "practical"  Practical  Discourses,  contain  moments  of  purely 
philosophical  speculation. ^°  Indeed,  a  short  philosophical  essay  vmtten  in  1690 
established  the  primary  trajectory  of  Norris's  "fame"  in  the  eighteenth  century:  only  a  few 
months  after  John  Locke  published  his  "new  way  of  ideas"  in  An  Essay  Concerning 
Human  Understanding  (1690),  Norris  published  his  Cursory  Reflections  Upon  a  Book 
Call 'd.  An  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding  and  took  his  place  in  history  as  the 
first  published  demur  to  Locke's  empiricism.^'  To  dismiss  Norris  as  a  "preacher,"  in  other 
words,  is  historically  inaccurate,  just  as  it  would  be  to  consider  Norris  solely  as  a 
philosopher.^^  George  Ballard,  writing  in  1752,  strikes  what  I  suspect  is  the  appropriate 
balance  in  his  appraisal  of  Norris:  "his  divinity  and  philosophy  is  well  known  to  differ  very 
much,"  Ballard  notes,  from  that  of  Locke. 

The  seeds  of  what  eventually  would  become  Norris's  comprehensive  philosophical 
difference  from  Locke  can  be  found  in  this  opening  response  to  Locke's  Essay.  Norris 
offers  two  basic  criticisms  in  Cursory  Re/lections.  In  the  first  place,  Norris  believes  that 
Locke  errs  in  proposing  the  physical  senses  as  necessary  elements  in  all  human  knowledge. 
Following  Descartes,  ideas,  for  Norris,  "must  be  Immaterial  Substances"  (26),  but  in 
Locke's  account  ideas  seem  otherwise.  If,  as  Locke  suggests,  "our  Ideas  are  derived  from 


sensible  Objects,"  then  we  must  accept,  Norris  insists,  that  ideas  are  themselves  "Material 
Beings" — matter  can  affect,  create,  communicate  with,  or  otherwise  impact  only  other 
matter  (26).  This  conclusion  brings  with  it,  from  Norris 's  perspective,  an  assortment  of 
illogical  baggage.  Is  God  a  material  being?  If,  as  Locke  would  surely  protest.  He  is  not, 
then  how  can  our  idea  of  Him  come  from  sensible  objects  (i.e.,  how  can  something 
material  communicate  the  idea  of  something  immaterial)?^"  Does  the  word  "although" 
derive,  as  Locke  insists  all  words  must,  from  the  senses?  If  not,  how  is  it  that  Locke  has  a 
"clear  Conception  of  what  is  meant  by  that  Word"  (34)?  (Locke  could  and  did  respond  to 
these  and  other  of  Norris' s  ostensibly  rhetorical  questions,  but  for  our  purposes  what 
matters  is  that  Norris  believed  his  criticisms  were  unanswerable.)^^  In  Norris's  view,  only 
a  pitiful  few  ideas  can  be  linked  to  materiality,  and  then  only  by  way  of  representation,  not 
of  essence.  All  ideas  are  essentially  immaterial,  and  "most  [ideas],  are  also  immaterial  as 
to  their  Representation,  that  is,  they  represent  after  an  immaterial  manner,  as  the  Ideas  of 
Truth,  Vertue,  and  the  like"  (27). 

This  point  leads  to  Norris's  second  criticism  of  Locke's  Essay,  namely  that  Locke's 
materialist  account  of  human  knowledge  offers  no  ground  for  philosophical  certainty — or, 
put  another  way,  for  truth.  If,  as  Locke  suggests,  we  confine  our  philosophical  inquiries  to 
the  reports  of  the  senses,  we  will  indeed  agree  with  Locke  that  ""Truth  seems . .  .to  signify 
nothing  but  the  joyning  or  Separating  of  Signs,  as  the  things  signified  do  Agree  or 
Disagree  one  with  another"  (37).^^  Ideas,  in  this  case,  are  nothing  more  than  subjective 
mental  constructs  derived  from  our  inherently  variable  sensible  impressions  or  from  our 
reflections  upon  them.  To  Norris,  however,  Locke  is  guilty  of  an  unphilosophical 
substitution  in  his  argument.  We  must,  Norris  contends,  differentiate  between  "Truth  of 
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the  Mind  or  of  the  Subject"  and  the  "Truth  of  the  Thing  or  of  the  Object,  which  consists  not 
in  the  minds  joyning  or  separating  either  Signs  or  Ideas,  but  in  the  Essential  Habitudes  that 
are  between  the  Ideas  themselves"  (38).  Norris  was  at  heart  a  Platonist,  and,  as  any  good 
Platonist  would,  he  believes  that  Locke's  attempt  to  discard  "Essential  Habitudes"  as 
unnecessary  ""Artifaces  of  the  Understanding"  is  utterly  disabling  of  all  philosophy, 
though  he  recognizes  this  tendency  as  the  natural  consequence  of  Locke's  materialistic, 
subjectivist  arguments.^^  True  philosophy,  Norris  maintains,  consists  precisely  in  trying  to 
discover  those  eternal  truths  to  which  the  senses,  by  their  very  nature,  will  never  lead. 

Despite  the  significant  distance  Norris  puts  between  himself  and  Locke  in  this  early 
critique  of  the  Essay,  Norris's  Cursory  Re/lections  are  largely  congenial,  not  rancorous, 
and  Norris  ends  by  magnanimously  claiming  that,  despite  the  "few  Erratas"  to  which  he 
has  responded,  Locke's  Essay  is  "a  very  extraordinary  Performance,"  one  he  "would  not 
part  with  ...  for  half  a  Vatican"  (41, 43).  This  high  note  of  civility  and  graciousness  was 
not  long  lasting,  partly  for  personal  reasons,  but  largely  because  Locke's  philosophical 
positions  and  Norris's  were  utterly  incompatible.    Locke  found  Norris's  Platonic 
valorization  of  immaterial  ideas  and  his  strict  Cartesian  dualism  untenable;  both  positions, 
from  Locke's  empirical  perspective,  were  beyond  our  capacity  to  prove.  "Men  of  Mr. 
Norris's  way,"  Locke  complained  in  a  21  March  1704  letter  to  Anthony  Collins,  "seem  . . . 
to  decree,  rather  than  to  argue.  They . . .  suppose . .  .  what  they  should  prove"  {Works,  9: 
284).  As  time  passed  and  Locke's  popularity  increased,  Norris  became  more  and  more 
convinced  that  Locke's  insistence  on  tracing  all  knowledge  to  the  senses  was  not  only 
philosophically  wrong,  but  also  theologically  and  morally  dangerous.  While  in  Cursory 
Reflections,  his  first  critique  of  Locke,  Norris  claimed  Locke's  Essay  deserved  "the  most 
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publick  Honour  and  Respect,"  in  a  revised  edition  of  Reason  and  Religion  (1689;  1693), 
Norris  added  an  attack  on  Locke's  theory  that  "the  Mind  needs  no  other  thing  but  //  self  for 
the  Perception  of  Objects,"  calling  it  "full  of  Impiety  as  well  as  Absurdity"  (193).  By  the 
time  of  his  final  comment  on  Locke's  philosophy  in  1705,  the  Essay  had  gone  from  being, 
in  Norris's  mind,  worthy  of  "Respect"  to  being  "consistent  vA\h  Atheism"  {Ideal  World  2: 
153).^'  Despite  Norris's  early  efforts  at  reconcilement,  the  disagreement  between  himself 
and  Locke,  as  John  Hoyles  puts  it,  was  fundamental;  "each  is  sceptical  of  the  other's  home 
ground."^" 

Just  what  was  Norris's  home  ground?  Simply  put,  I  think  the  answer  is  "God."  As 
with  most  simple  answers,  however,  this  one  is  more  complicated  than  it  may  initially 
seem.  We  might  take  Norris's  Conduct  of  Human  Life  (1690;  1698)^'  as  representative  of 
his  theocentric  philosophical  premises.    Unlike  an  unnamed  "Author"  who  claims  we 
know  all  "from  our  Senses"  (216),  Norris  argues  that  the  senses  lead  only  to  "Contingent 
Truth,"  those  truths  that  are  by  definition  "Temporary  and  Mutable"  (174);  to  arrive  at 
"Necessary  Truth" — ^the  only  truth  "Perfective  of  the  Understanding"  (176)— one  has  to 
seek  an  object  beyond  the  physical  senses.  For  Norris,  that  object  is  God,  "that  Ground 
and  Pillar  of  all  Necessary  Truth"  (174).  Norris's  claim,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not 
rhetorical,  but  philosophical;  on  it  rested,  to  his  mind,  the  edifice  of  philosophy.  As  Plato, 
Augustine,  and  Descartes  had  done,  Norris  instanced  the  "perfect"  ideas  of  geometry, 
metaphysics,  morality,  and  logic.  Human  beings,  he  believed,  can  conceive  clearly  and 
distinctly  the  ideas  of  a  perfect  triangle,  of  infinity,  of  Virtue,  of  Justice.  These  ideas,  he 
maintained,  are  inexplicable  unless  we  suppose  their  real  existence  somewhere,  but  that 
somewhere  must  be  other  than  in  the  corporeal  world,  where  perfect  triangles,  infinite 
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numbers  of  things,  and  unadulterated  Virtue  cannot  be  found.  Thus,  in  Plato's  formulation 
of  an  eternal  world  of  Ideal  Forms,  in  Augustine's  insistence  on  making  the  Ideal  world 
synonymous  with  God,  and  in  Descartes's  contention  that  our  experience  of  fmitude  is 
predicated  on  our  implicit  awareness  of  God's  infinitude,  Norris  found  what  seemed  to  him 
different  manifestations  of  the  same  basic  distinction  between  the  contingent  and  the  true, 
the  mutable  and  the  ideal,  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  When  Norris  wrote,  "to  know  Truth 
therefore  is  to  know  God;  and  Divinity  is  a  larger  Study  than  we  are  aware  of,"^^  in  other 
words,  he  is  wearing  his  philosopher's  cap — ^though  one  can  discern  the  outline  of  his 
theologian's  cap  resting  firmly  underneath. 

One  could,  in  fact,  go  far  in  explaining  the  philosophical  differences  between  Locke  and 
Norris  simply  by  noting  that  each  was  interested  in  only  one  side  in  the  series  of 
dichotomies  just  enumerated.  For  Locke,  it  was  obvious  that  we  have  no  access  to  an 
Ideal  realm,  and  it  was  equally  clear  that  we  understand  such  concepts  as  "virtue"  or 
"infinity"  only  by  extrapolating  from  our  real,  finite,  imperfect  experiences.  He  insisted  in 
his  posthumously  published  response  to  Norris  that  truth  "lies  only  in  propositions,"  and 
that  "the  immutability  of  essences  lies  in  the  same  sounds,  supposed  to  stand  for  the  same 
ideas"  ("Remarks  upon  Some  of  Mr.  Norris's  Books,"  Works,  9:  256).  Norris,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  "words  are  purely  in  order  to  Thought  and  Sense,  and  therefore  are 
of  no  fiirther  value  than  as  they  serve  as  helps  either  to  Learn,  or  to  Communicate'^ 
{Conduct  of  Human  Life,  1 85).  Truth  itself — Ideal,  Divine,  and  Infinite  in  its  very 
nature — resides  beyond  human  utterance,  and  thus  does  not  depend  for  its  existence  upon 
any  created  being's  iteration. 
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As  a  Christian,  Locke  would  surely  have  agreed  with  Norris  that  God  is  Truth.  But  for 
Locke,  the  validity  of  a  statement  like  "God  is  Truth"  can  be  determined  only  empirically 
via  God's  revealed  Word,  and  it  thus  was  a  religious,  not  a  philosophical  matter.  For 
Norris,  however,  the  statement  "God  is  Truth"  guaranteed  the  very  possibility  of 
philosophical  inquiry,  precisely  because  its  veracity  could  be  intuitively  determined  (i.e., 
with  or  without  revelation).  Every  person,  according  to  Norris,  has  direct  access  to  Divine 
Truth  simply  by  virtue  of  being  human:  "The  Essence  of  God  is  intimately  and 
immediately  united  to  the  mind  of  Man;  this  is  plain  from  Scripture,  which  tells  us  that  in 
God  is  our  Life,  our  Motion,  and  our  Being.  And  from  Philosophy,  which  assures  us,  that 
what  pervades  all  things,  must  needs  be  immediately  united  with  everything"  (180-81). 
Norris  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  our  necessary  connection  to  God  makes  truth  easy  to 
come  by.  Though  the  "Divine  Light"  is  "always  present  to  U5,"  he  notes, "  we  are  not  so  to 
//"  (199).  Only  through  careful,  meditative  "Attention  to  [God's]  all-diffused  Light"  can 
we  hope  to  arrive  at  His  Truth. 

Norris' s  proposals  for  improving  the  understanding,  then,  rested  on  a  series  of  related 
fundamentals,  ones  that  he  believed  the  best  of  the  Platonists,  the  Scholastics,  and  the 
Cartesians  held  in  common:  all  human  Minds  are  connected  to  God,  and  thus  to  the  Ideas 
in  God,  and  thus  to  Truth;  but  it  is  only  through  attention  to  these  Ideas  that  we  can  begin 
to  see  them  clearly.    Far  from  agreeing  with  Locke  that  the  senses  were  the  human 
being's  only  recourse  to  truth,  Norris  blamed  "our  Terrestrial  Vehicle[s]'"  {Conduct  of 
Human  Life,  21 1)  for  leading  us  away  from  the  immaterial,  necessary  Truths  of  God  and 
toward  the  material,  contingent  truths  of  the  world.  Of  course,  Norris  was,  historically 
speaking,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  philosophical  divide,  and  his  philosophy,  much  like 


Plato's  own,  seems  somewhat  alien  to  our  twentieth-century  Aristotelian  minds.  But  then, 
we  ourselves  are  products  of  Locke's  philosophical  ascendance;  as  Grant  puts  it,  "that 
Locke's  view  sounds  more  modem  is  less  a  matter  of  commonsense  than  the  fact  that  his 
explanation  was  so  widely  accepted  by  his  own  and  subsequent  times"  (181).  Its  apparent 
strangeness  notwithstanding,  it  is  important  to  note  that  Norris's  theocentric  idealism  was, 
in  Norris's  own  era,  a  legitimate  alternative  to  Locke's  empiricism,  as  suggested  by  John 
Dunton's  introduction  to  his  The  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton  (1705):  "PHILOSOPHY 
it  self  had  never  been  improv'd,  had  it  not  been  for  New  Opinions,  which  afterwards  were 
rectified  by  abler  Men  (such  as  Noris  and  Locky^*  And  it  is  worth  recalling  George 
Ballard's  comment  in  1752,  quoted  above,  regarding  the  "well  known"  differences 
between  Norris's  philosophy  and  that  of  Locke.  Nowhere  does  Ballard  imply  what  seems 
so  obvious  to  us — that  Norris  was  wrong  and  Locke  was  right.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
will  better  understand  Richardson,  and  especially  his  conception  of  Clarissa,  if  we 
recognize  that  the  novelist,  along  with  a  host  of  other  eighteenth-century  thinkers,  did  not 
share  our  conclusion,  and  may,  in  fact,  have  believed  just  the  opposite. 

As  I  have  suggested,  in  formulating  his  theocentric  brand  of  philosophy,  Norris  drew 
heavily  on  diverse  sources,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  Plato,  Augustine,  and  Descartes. 
As  Acworth  has  noted,  Norris  had  arrived  at  his  essential  philosophical  positions  with  the 
publication  of  Miscellanies  in  1687.^^  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  another  theologian  and  philosopher,  Nicolas  Malebranche  (1638-1715), 
whom  Norris  seems  first  to  have  read  in  1688,  in  the  development  of  Norris's  thought. 
Norris  is  often  considered  the  last  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  (his  correspondence  with 
Henry  More,  as  noted  above,  can  be  found  in  Norris's  Theory  and  Regulation  of  Love),  but 
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this  characterization  is  misleading.  Aside  from  being  an  Oxford  man,  Norris  had  serious 
disagreements  with  several  foundational  tenets  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  especially 
their  ultimate  disavowal  of  Descartes.  In  Malebranche,  a  French  priest  whose  own 
philosophy  emerged  as  a  complex  union  of  Platonism,  Cartesianism,  and  Augustinianism, 
Norris  found  a  mentor  of  precisely  his  own  stripe  and  color,  and  with  the  publications  of 
Theory  and  Regulation  of  Love  in  1688  and  Reason  and  Religion  in  1689,  he  became 
Malebranche' s  major  English  proponent.  In  work  after  work,  "the  incomparable  Monsieur 
Malebranche, that  "Gallileo  of  the  Intellectual  worid"  (Reason  and  Religion,  1 10;  Ideal 
World,  1 :  4),  is  afforded  both  praise  and  explication.  It  is  with  good  reason  that  Norris  has 
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come  to  be  known  as  "the  English  Malebranche." 

Malebranche  wrote  several  important  works  of  theology  and  philosophy,  and  his 
interests  included  everything  from  optics,  to  calculus,  to  the  mechanism  of  Grace.  He  was 
best  known  in  his  own  day,  however,  as  he  is  today,  for  two  distinct  but  mutually 
supportive  theories,  "vision  of  all  things  in  God"  and  "occasionalism,"  as  developed 
primarily  in  his  most  popular  work.  The  Search  after  Truth  (1674).  As  represented  by 
Malebranche,  "vision  of  all  things  in  God"  explains  how  human  beings  access  ideas, 
which,  as  Augustine  had  argued,  exist  as  part  of  the  Divine  essence.  Because  God  "must 
have  within  Himself  the  ideas  of  all  the  beings  He  has  created,"  it  followed  for 
Malebranche  that  when  the  human  being  "sees,"  for  example,  another  human  being,  what 
he  or  she  actually  "sees"  is  the  idea  of  that  other  human  being  as  revealed  to  his  or  her 
mind  by  God.  This  can  happen,  according  to  Malebranche,  only  because  "God  is  in  close 
union  with  our  minds,  such  that  He  might  be  said  to  be  the  place  of  minds  as  space  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  place  of  bodies."^' 
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The  second  theory  works  to  some  degree  in  conjunction  with  the  first.  By 
"occasionahsm,"  Malebranche  means  that  God,  far  from  being  just  the  primum  mobile,  is 
the  solum  mobile.  In  philosophy  classes  today,  students  leam  that  occasionalism  allowed 
Malebranche  to  bridge  the  Cartesian  gap  between  the  soul  and  its  body;  I  "feel"  pain  from 
a  paper  cut  not  because  the  soul  and  the  body  "naturally"  communicate  (an  impossibility, 
following  Descartes),  but  because,  on  the  "occasion"  of  the  paper  slicing  the  fibers  of  my 
skin,  God  causes  me  to  feel  a  burning  sensation  in  my  soul.  Or,  to  conjoin  the  two 
theories,  at  the  "occasion"  of  the  receptors  in  my  eyes  receiving  a  certain  impulse  of  light 
waves  corresponding  to  the  outlines  of  a  human  being,  God  reveals  to  my  soul  the 
appropriate  "vision"  of  a  person.  But  occasionalism  did  more  for  Malebranche  than  solve 
a  Cartesian  conundrum.  More  broadly  and  importantly,  it  allowed  him  to  explain  all 
apparently  "natural"  powers  (a  billiard  ball's  ability  to  communicate  movement  to  another 
billiard  ball,  the  sun's  gravitational  pull  on  the  earth,  my  mind's  capacity  to  cause  my 
fingers  to  type  this  sentence)  as  God's  direct  will,  and  thus  to  include  God  in  the  nascent 
Newtonian  universe.  Bizarre  as  his  theories  may  seem  to  us  today  (and  absurd  as  they 
seemed  to  Locke  and  his  associates),^^  Malebranche  was  an  esteemed  intellectual  in  his 
own  day,  and  not  only  in  France — in  a  telling  exaggeration,  Addison  claimed  in  1700  that 
Malebranche  had  "more  admirers"  in  England  than  in  his  own  nation.'^  And  in  1759,  in 
that  famous  passage  in  Tristram  Shandy  where  Tristram  invokes  Locke  on  the  causes  of 
"obscurity  and  confusion,  in  the  mind  of  man,"  he  claims  that  he  can  explain  the  argument 
so  well  that  Dolly  the  maid  will  understand  it  "as  well  as  Malbranch,''  perhaps  a  deliberate 
Shandean  coupUng  of  philosophers  whose  views  were  largely  antithetical,  but  also  an 
indication  that  Sterne's  interest  in  philosophical  matters  went  beyond  Locke.'^" 
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Norris's  role  in  popularizing  Malebranche  in  England  was  undoubtedly  great;  indeed,  I 

suspect  that  many  English  readers,  probably  including  Sterne  and  Richardson,  knew 

Malebranche  only  through  reading  Norris.'*'  This  is  significant,  I  think,  because  Norris 

tended  to  be  less  scientific,  or  at  least  less  rigidly  theoretical,  in  his  deployments  of 

Malebranchean  concepts  than  was  Malebranche  himself.  For  Norris,  the  precise 

mechanisms  of  "vision  in  God"  and  "occasionalism"  mattered  less  than  the  fact  that 

together,  the  two  theories  provided  a  philosophical  understanding  of  a  truth  Norris  already 

accepted  on  Scriptural  authority— human  beings  exist  "in"  God,  "by"  his  power,  and 

"through"  his  ever-creating  Word.  In  the  conclusion  to  his  first  detailed  explanation  of 

Malebranche,  in  fact,  Norris  intermingles  the  French  thinker's  two  major  theories  without 

even  a  perfunctory  attempt  to  distinguish  one  fi-om  the  other;  he  ends,  fiulhermore,  on  a 

Biblical,  rather  than  a  theoretical,  note: 

From  all  which,  [Malebranche]  concludes,  that  God  is  the  Intelligible  World,  or  the 
Place  of  Spirits,  as  the  Material  Worid  is  the  place  of  Bodies.  That  these  Spirits 
received  their  Modifications,  or  Sensations,  from  his  Power,  and  find  their  Idea 's  in 
his  Wisdom  . . .  ;  and  that  in  God  we  have  our  Life,  or  Motion,  and  our  Being. 
According  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  m:  For  in  him  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  [Acts  17:  28].  (Reason  and  Religion,  1 19) 

Grant  notes  that  Norris's  problem  with  Locke's  epistemology  boiled  down  to  its 

intransigent  secularism;  by  insisting  "that  our  images  and  our  ideas  are  derived  from  sense 

impressions  caused  by  bodies,"  Locke  implicitly  had  transplanted,  Norris  recognized,  "the 

ground  of  man's  spirit  from  God  to  the  natural  world"  (189).  By  popularizing 

Malebranche' s  philosophical  arguments  to  the  contrary,  Norris  hoped  to  reverse  the  terms 

of  Locke's  transplantation."*^ 

It  was,  of  course,  possible  to  be  an  interested  reader  of  both  Malebranche  and  Norris,  as 

were,  for  instance,  Byrom,  Law,  and  Wesley.  But  even  these  thinkers,  as  we  will  see  in 
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chapter  3,  tended  toward  Norris's  generalized  version  of  Malebranche's  larger 
theosophical  point,  rather  than  toward  Malebranche's  specific  theories.  And  for  every  Law 
or  Wesley,  I  suspect,  there  were  probably  many  Henry  Needlers.  Needier  (1690-1718),  a 
minor  poet  and  essayist,  never  seems  to  have  read  Malebranche  directly,  but,  from  his 
reading  of  Norris,  he  could  nonetheless  take  a  recognizably  Malebranchean  position  on 
God's  omniscience  and  omnipresence  in  his  poem  "A  Vernal  Hymn,  in  Praise  of  the 
Creator": 

At  Thy  Command,  the  Starry  Host,  the  Sun, 
And  Moon,  unerringly  their  Courses  run; 
Ceaseless  they  move.  Obsequious  to  fulfill 
The  Task  assign'd  by  Thy  Almighty  Will. 
Thy  Vital  Pow'r,  diffus'd  from  Pole  to  Pole, 
Inspires  and  animates  this  ample  Whole. 

If  Thou  wert  Absent,  the  Material  Mass 

Wou'd  without  Motion  lie  in  boundless  Space. 

The  sun,  arrested  in  his  Spiral  Way, 

No  longer  wou'd  dispense  alternate  Day; 

A  breathless  Calm  wou'd  hush  the  stormy  Wind, 

And  a  new  Frost  the  flowing  Rivers  bind 

Whate'er,  thro'  false  Philosophy,  is  thought 
To  be  by  Chance  or  Parent-Natiire  wrought. 
From  Thee  alone  proceeds. . . 

Needler's  is  not  the  God  of  Voltaire's  dervish,  an  aloof  Creator  who  sent  the  world  off  on 

its  course  as  a  king  sends  a  ship  across  the  sea,  one  who  remains  uninvolved  in  managing 

its  affairs,  untroubled  about  the  mice  on  board.  Rather,  Needler's  is  the  ever-present,  all- 

infusive  God  of  Malebranche,  even  if  he  came  to  Him  indirectly  through  sources  like 

Norris.  Many  men,  I  suspect,  were  "Malebrancheans"  in  much  the  same  indirect  way, 

among  them  Samuel  Richardson. 


And  many  women— which  brings  us  to  the  third  "famous"  aspect  of  "Mr.  Norris." 
Though  his  circle  of  female  correspondents  pales  numerically  beside  that  of  Richardson 
(whose  would  not?),  Norris's  epistolary  relationships  with  important  female  intellectuals  of 
his  day  are  remarkable  nonetheless.  Norris  was  not,  as  Doris  Mary  Stenton  believes,  the 
same  man  as  the  Norris  who  assisted  gratis  in  the  publication  of  the  Athenian  Mercury  (an 
error  that  continues  to  circulate  in  studies  of  Norris  and  in  studies  of  Norris's  influence  on 
Richardson)/'*  but  he  was,  as  she  notes,  in  touch  with  "the  learned  ladies  of  the  age."^^ 
Norris  corresponded,  for  instance,  with  Mary,  Lady  Chudleigh  (1656-1710),  whom  he  also 
met,  and  to  whom  we  owe  our  only  physical  description  of  him.'*^  Chudleigh  wrote  her 
own  versions  of  his  neoplatonic  poetry  and  echoed  his  philosophical  essays  in  her  own."*^ 
Furthermore,  she  appealed  directly  to  his  continental  mentor  Malebranche  in  the  preface  to 
her  popular  poem  The  Ladies  Defence  (1701)  to  justify  female  intellectual  potential  (12)** 
Norris's  own  faith  in  women's  capacity  for  learning  emerges  in  his  response  to  a  request 
by  Elizabeth  Thomas  ("Corinna,"  1677-1731)  for  instructions  on  self-education,  in  which 
he  refuses  to  assume  that  Thomas  wants  merely  to  promote  her  "'Christian  Life  and 
Practice"  instead  wondering  if  Thomas  might  also  be  interested  in  "the  Illumination  of 
your  Mind,  and  the  Improvement  of  your  Reason  and  Understanding  in  the  Way  of  Science 
and  Speculation."^'^  Norris's  respectful  treatment  of  Thomas  on  this  occasion  probably 
had  much  to  do  with  her  continued  defense  of  him  to  her  scoffing  Lockean  lover  Richard 
Gwinnet  ["Py  lades"].    Another  of  Norris's  female  friends,  however,  became  a  Lockean 
herself  In  1690,  Norris  dedicated  his  Conduct  of  Human  Life  to  his  correspondent,  "the 
Excellent  Lady,  the  Lady  Masham"  Damaris  Masham  (nee  Cudworth),  the  daughter  of 
Cambridge  Platonist  Ralph  Cudworth,  was  a  well-educated  woman  in  whom  Locke  (not 
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Norris)  would  ultimately  find  a  philosophical  defender,  and  at  whose  Gates  estate  Locke 
would  live  out  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Although  it  was  at  Masham's  instigation  that 
Locke  intervened  on  Norris's  behalf  in  1692  (see  n.  28),  Norris  and  Masham's  initially 
convivial  relationship  had  turned  sour  by  the  middle  of  the  decade.  In  1696,  Masham 
launched  a  bitter  (and  acute)  attack  on  Norris  and  his  theories  in  her  anonymously 
published  Discourse  Concerning  the  Love  of  God^^  Nevertheless,  that  Norris  would 
dedicate  his  study  of  the  appropriate  ends  oi'' Learning  and  Knowledge"  to  a  woman  is 
characteristic  of  a  thinker  who,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas,  could  write  in  the  genderless  plural, 
"we  are  all  rational  Creatures"  {Pylades  and  Corinna,  2:  202 >— much  as  Richardson,  in  a 
letter  to  "Belfour"  (Lady  Bradshaigh),  could  claim  that  "a  tolerable  knowledge  of  men  will 
lead  us  to  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  women.  Mrs.  Shiriy  has  said  well,  where  she  says  that 
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the  two  sexes  are  too  much  conceived  as  different  species"  (FM  XI,  f.  82). 

By  far  the  most  "famous"  female  thinker  and  writer  with  whom  the  "famous"  Mr. 
Norris  had  a  close  intellectual  relationship,  however,  was  "the  first  English  Feminist" 
Mary  Astell  (1666-1731),  a  woman  mentioned  by  several  scholars  as  a  possible  model  for 
Clarissa  Harlowe.^^  In  her  Serious  Proposal,  Part  I  (1694),  Astell  praised  Norris's 
Conduct  of  Human  Life  as  a  foil  to  what  "the  worid  has  tum'd  up  for  Learning"  and 
recommended  Norris  as  an  "excellent  Author"  who  could  teach  women  to  "busy 
themselves  in  a  serious  enquiry  after  necessary  and  perfective  truths."^*  Astell 's  Serious 
Proposal  was  written  during  the  year  in  which  Astell  and  Norris  carried  on  the 
correspondence  that  would  become  Letters  Concerning  the  Love  of  God  (1695),  which 
Richardson's  own  female  correspondent  and  friend  Sarah  Chapone  considered  Astell's 
most  "sublime  work"  (Perry,  Astell,  488,  n.  8).^^  Astell's  next  work,  Serious  Proposal, 
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Part  II  (1697),  according  to  Ruth  Peny,  "is  probably  best  understood  as  a  training  manual 
for  Norris's  brand  of  Christian  Platonism"  {Astell,  83).^^  Finally,  in  her  ''magnum  opus;' 
as  Patricia  Springborg  has  called  it  ("Astell,  Masham,  and  Locke,"  1 10),  Jlie  Christian 
Religion  as  Professed  by  a  Daughter  of  the  Church  of  England  (1705),  Astell  defended 
Norris  (and  herself)  from  Masham' s  assault  on  their  Letters,  and  leveled  her  own  attack  on 
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the  man  she  and  Norris  believed  had  penned  the  assault,  John  Locke. 

It  is  important  that  critics  of  Richardson's  novels  recognize  the  intellectual  and  personal 
allegiance,  both  real  and  perceived,  between  Astell  and  Norris.  Not  recognizing  this 
connection  has  allowed  Harris,  one  of  our  very  best  Richardson  scholars,  insistently  to  put 
Astell  in  the  company  of  Locke  in  her  discussions,  an  association  Astell  would  have  found 
alarming,  and  one  Richardson  would  not  have  expected.^*  Far  from  associating  Astell  with 
Locke,  Richardson,  like  his  contemporaries,  would  have  recognized  that  Astell's  positions 
derived  in  large  part  from  her  correspondence  (literal  and  figurative)  with  the  "famous  Mr. 
Norris,  of  Bemerton."  Ballard,  in  his  entry  on  Astell  in  Memoirs  of  Several  Ladies,  notes 
that  Astell's  letters  to  Norris  "have  been  much  applauded  for  their  good  sense,  sublime 
thoughts  and  fine  language,  and  if  there  was  nothing  more  remaining  of  this  worthy 
gentlewoman's  performances,  this  alone  would  perpetuate  her  memory  to  latest  posterity" 
(383).  (Ballard,  it  should  be  noted,  borrowed  Sarah  Chapone's  copy  of  Letters  for  his  work 
on  the  Memoirs.)  While  Ballard  approvingly  cites  Norris  as  his  "voucher"  for  the 
"peculiar  grace  and  excellency  of  style  and  thought"  of  Astell's  letters,  he  links  Locke  wath 
Astell  only  negatively,  quoting  a  "worthy  friend"  on  the  "genteel  foil"  Astell's  Christian 
Religion  provides  both  to  Locke's  "whimsical  idea  of  thinking  matter"  and  to  his  attempt 
in  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  (1695)  to  "subvert  the  true  faith"  (389). 
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Furthermore,  it  was  in  the  article  "Norris,"  not  "Locke  "  as  contained  in  "one  of  the 
supplemental  volumes  to  Bayle's  Great  Historical  Dictionary,"  that  Ballard  found  a  long 
description  of  Astell  by  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury  (1662-1732),  Bishop  of  Rochester  (387). 
Astell's  relationship  to  Norris,  in  short,  was  such  that  the  first  of  Astell' s  works  to  be 
mentioned  in  her  obituary  in  The  Daily  Journal  of  29  May  1731  is  "Her  Correspondence 
with  the  famous  Mr.  Norris  of  Bemerton,  on  the  celebrated  Subject  of  the  Love  of  God 
[which]  gain'd  her  no  small  Applause."^^ 

The  reappearance  of  Richardson's  phrase,  "the  famous  Mr.  Norris  of  Bemerton,"  in  a 
popular  daily  of  1731  is,  of  course,  entirely  a  matter  of  coincidence,  but  it  does  suggest  that 
Norris's  name  and  ideas  were  fairly  widespread  even  into  the  middle  of  the  century;  people 
tend  not  to  refer  to  someone  as  "famous"  unless  they  assume  some  knowledge  of  that 
person  on  the  part  of  their  listeners.  I  have  suggested  that  Norris  was  "famous"  primarily 
for  three  things:  his  response  to  Locke,  his  promulgation  of  Malebranche,  and  his 
relationship  to  intellectual  women  like  Astell.  Accordingly,  each  of  the  following  chapters 
will  focus  primarily  on  one  of  these  aspects  of  Norris's  "fame"  as  it  relates  to  Clarissa. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  any  single  line  of  Norris's  thought  can  adequately  be  discussed  in 
isolation.  In  the  first  chapter,  "A  Woman  of  Sense"  for  instance,  I  am  primarily  interested 
in  refuting  the  too-common  critical  assumption  that  Clarissa  somehow  supports  Locke's 
epistemological  methods;  I  do  so  by  showing  that  the  "senses"  Clarissa  celebrates  do  not 
coincide  with  the  physical  senses  associated  with  Locke.  To  this  end,  however,  I  not  only 
consider  Clarissa  in  light  of  Norris's  critique  of  Locke's  empiricism,  but  I  also  examine 
closely  the  writings  of  Norris's  female  supporters,  whose  warnings  to  women  about  the 
dangers  of  corporeality  are  fully  justified  by  Clarissa's  story.  Similarly,  in  the  second 
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chapter,  "Clarissa's  Conservative  Feminism,"  Norris's  close  relationship  with  women  like 
Astell  and  Chudleigh  serves  as  the  touchstone  for  a  defense  of  Clarissa's  conservative  and 
unabashedly  Christian  brand  of  feminism.  One  cannot  understand  her  feminism,  however, 
without  recognizing  that  at  its  core  is  an  acceptance  of  Norris's  theocentrism  and  a 
rejection  of  Locke's  secular  empiricism.  Finally,  in  the  third  chapter,  "Out-Norrised,"  I 
relate  Norris's  Malebranchean  arguments  for  God's  direct  role  in  the  totality  of  human 
experience  to  the  worid  of  Clarissa.  In  the  course  of  my  argument,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  further  examine  Norris's  disagreement  with  Locke's  claim  that  the  world  of 
the  senses  is  the  only  world  to  which  human  beings  have  access. 

Finally,  let  it  be  noted  that  despite  my  attention  to  Norris  in  this  introduction,  I  am 
primarily  interested  throughout  this  study  in  Samuel  Richardson  and  his  best  novel, 
Clarissa.  I  hope  that  what  follows  will,  at  least  in  part,  shift  our  expectations  of 
Richardson  and  his  novel,  and  that  it  will  challenge  some  of  our  assumptions  about  what 
the  author  thought  he  was  doing,  or  not  doing,  in  it  Richardson  famously  claimed  in 
letters  to  several  correspondents  that  he  wrote  with  "no  plan."  As  Frederick  W.  Hilles 
noted  decades  ago,  however,  to  understand  by  this  that  Richardson's  artistry  in  Clarissa 
results  from  luck  is  to  miss  the  many  indications  that  far  from  writing  obliviously, 
Richardson  had  a  "plan"  for  Clarissa  nearly  overwhelming  in  its  teleological  pull.  The 
"serpent  with  the  tail  in  its  mouth"  on  the  heroine's  coffin,  as  Hilles  aptly  suggests,  offers  a 
compelling  model  for  understanding  the  shape  of  the  novel:  "in  my  end  is  my 
beginning.  "^'^  While  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  Clarissa  can  only  be  understood  as  a 
"well-wrought  urn,"  or  that  we  ought  to  return  to  searching  the  literary  landscape  with 
New  Critical  eyes,  I  believe  that  the  novel  holds  up  much  better  to  close  scrutiny  than  has 


been  claimed  by  the  likes  of  William  Beatty  Warner.    Its  interest  in  differences  of 
interpretation,  in  the  incongruity  of  impressions  and  reality,  in  the  lurid  gap  between  signs 
and  what  they  signify,  need  not  suggest  that  Richardson  was  of  Derrida's  party  without 
knowing  it,  a  proto-postmodem  practitioner  of  the  fragmentary  lurking  in  the  guise  of  a 
moral  novelist.  The  Richardson  of  Clarissa  is  much  better  understood  as  an  intentional 
artist  striving  to  create  meaning  on  the  Christian-Platonist  model  provided  by  St.  Paul, 
where  Truth  exists,  but  "in  a  glass,  darkly"  (a  favorite  verse,  as  we  shall  see,  of  both 
Richardson  and  Norris)."  My  primary  contention  in  this  study  is  that  it  means  something 
significant  that  Richardson  worked  so  sedulously  to  include  Norris's  name  and  works 
within  his  novel,  and  my  primary  goal  is  to  offer  an  explanation  as  to  what  that 
"something"  might  be.  We  may  not  be  able  to  come  "face  to  face"  with  the  author's 
meaning  on  this  or  any  other  score,  but  we  always  can,  and  I  believe  always  should,  make 
an  effort  to  clean  the  glass  that  separates  us  from  it. 
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Notes 

^  Richardson,  Clarissa,  or  The  History  of  a  Young  Lady,  ed.  Angus  Ross  (Harmondsworth: 
Penguin  Books,  1985),  13 1.  Further  references  come  from  this  edition  unless  otherwise 
noted  and  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

^  Richardson's  letter  is  reprinted  in  Rev.  Montagu  Pennington,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Carter,  2  vols.  (1825;  New  York:  AMS,  1974),  1:  101-2. 

^  See  my  "Samuel  Richardson  and  'Mr.  Norris':  Richardson's  Letter  to  Millar,  8  August 
1750,"  Notes  and  Queries  242  [N.  S.  44],  (June  1997):  204-5. 

See  Eaves  and  Kimpel,  Samuel  Richardson:  A  Biography  (Oxford:  Clarendon,  1971), 
512, 1229.  Further  references  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

^  See  Acworth,  Tlie  Philosophy  of  John  Norris  ofBemerton  (1657-1712)  (New  York: 
Georg  01ms  Verlag  Hildesheim,  1979),  55.  Acworth  goes  on  to  quote  two  authorities 
suggestive  of  Norris's  continued  popularity  into  the  nineteenth  century.  The  editor  of 
Letters  written  by  Eminent  Persons  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  (London, 
1813)  notes  of  Norris  that  "his  Miscellanies  are  still  read  and  applauded."  Robert  Watt, 
M.D.  similarly  maintains  in  Bibliotheca  Britannica  (London,  1824)  that  the  Miscellanies 
"is  the  most  popular  of  all  his  works,  and  affords  the  picture  of  a  truly  amiable  mind"  (323, 
im.  1  and  2).  Further  references  to  Acworth  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

^  Norris's  works  will  hereafter  be  cited  by  title  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

^  The  reviewers  had  panned  Wesley's  edited  collection  of  poetry  for  being  indicative  of 
Methodist  enthusiasm.  See  John  Wesley,  The  Letters  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  A.M.,  ed. 
John  Telford,  8  vols.  (London:  Epworth  Press,  1931),  3:  197.  Further  references  will  be 
cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

^  The  servant,  who  had  fallen  ill,  apparently  did  not  find  Norris  very  engaging;  Wesley 
notes  with  evident  frustration  on  2  December  1735  that  "we  never  came  to  the  end  of  it,  for 
in  a  few  days  she  recovered  from  her  sickness  and  her  seriousness  together"  {The  Journal 
of  John  Wesley,  ed.  Nehemiah  Cumock,  8  vols.  [London:  Charles  H.  Kelly],  6:  125).  Norris 
and  other  seventeenth-century  Platonists  seem  to  have  remained  popular  in  the  Unites 
States  even  longer  than  they  did  in  Great  Britain.  For  a  brief  discussion  of  the  influence  of 
the  Cambridge  Platonists  on  nineteenth-century  American  men  of  letters,  see  Daniel 
Walker  Howe's  "The  Cambridge  Platonists  of  Old  England  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists 
of  New  England,"  Church  History  57  (1988):  470-85.    Howe  does  not  mention  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  in  his  essay,  but  he  too  was  interested  in  Norris.  For  instance,  Emerson 
characterizes  the  first  volume  of  Norris's  An  Essay  Towards  the  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or 
Intelligible  World  (1701)  as  "an  unexpected  delight,"  and  notes  that  Norris  "fights  the 
battles  and  affums  the  facts  I  had  proposed  to  myself  to  do."  He  blames  Norris  only  for 
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"attempting  to  fight  for  Reason  with  the  Weapons  of  Understanding,"  probably  an 
indication  of  Kant's  influence.  See  Emerson's  journal  entry  for  2  July  1 835  in  The 
Journals  and  Miscellaneous  Notebooks  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  14  vols.  (Cambridge: 
Belknap  Press,  1965),  5:  56-57. 

^  Byrom  writes:  "talked  much  of  Mr.  Norris,  said  that  God  spoke  to  all  his  creatures  within 
themselves-- . . .  that  the  ideas  of  all  things  were  in  God,  and  that  we  existed  in  him  from 
all  eternity; ...  we  read  Norris,  some  parts,  his  letter  about  his  niece's  death,  his 
contemplation  of  man's  end,  his  139*  Psalm."  (All  of  these  readings  are  found  in  Norris's 
Miscellanies.)  See  Byrom's  Private  Journal  and  Literary  Remains,  ed.  Richard  Parkinson, 
2  vols.  (Manchester:  Chetham  Society,  1854-57),  1:  287;  quoted  from  JohnHoyles,  The 
Edges  of Augustanism:  The  Aesthetics  of  Spirituality  in  Thomas  Ken,  John  Byrom  and 
William  Law  (The  Hague:  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1 972),  82. 

On  the  relationship  between  Byrom,  Law,  and  Richardson,  see  Rosemary  Bechler's 
"'Trial  by  what  is  contrary':  Samuel  Richardson  and  Christian  Dialectic,"  Samuel 
Richardson:  Passion  and  Prudence,  ed.  Valerie  Grosvenor  Myer  (Totowa:  Barnes  and 
Noble,  1986),  93-1 13. 

A.  Keith  Walker  notes  Law's  reception  of  a  book  by  Norris  in  William  Law:  His  Life 
and  Thought  (London:  S.P.C.K.,  1973),  220.  Law's  books,  which  remained  on  the  shelves 
of  the  King's  Cliffe  Library  until  the  mid-1990's  (Law  founded  the  library  in  1755),  are 
now  housed  at  the  Northampton  Records  Office. 

In  her  letter  of  15  December  1750,  Chapone  praises  Richardson  by  paraphrasing  one  of 
Norris's  common  refi-ains:  "When  the  Laws  of  Precedency  shall  be  adjusted  &  set  right  for 
ever,  by  the  unerring  Judge,  it  may  be  question'd  whether  there  will  be  found  a  more 
dignified  Spirit  than  the  author  of  Clarissa.  The  Divine  Norris  seems  to  think  that  those 
who  love  most  in  this  Life,  will  be  rewarded  by  Knowing  most  in  the  Other.  Pamela,  & 
Clarissa,  breathe  the  very  Spirit  of  Love,  but  that  the  Beloved  author,  should  be  capable  to 
taste  feel  and  Describe  Human-Nature,  in  its  fiill  Strength  &  Purity,  &  yet  at  the  same  time 
able  to  trace  it  thro'  all  the  meanders  of  Dissimulation,  &  to  follow  it  into  the  darkest 
recesses  &  ugliness  of  vice,  has  always  been  [a]  matter  of  my  greatest  wonder."  She  hits  on 
the  same  point  two  years  later  in  her  letter  of  4  June  1752:  "in  the  very  foremost  Rank  of 
this  select-exalted  Band  of  Brothers  in  ingenuity,  stands  my  Honour' d  Mr.  Richardson, 
Eminently  distinguished  by  that  Love-compelling  Goodness,  which  I  am  fi-om  my  soul 
persuaded  shall  eminently  distinguish  him  to  all  Eternity!  The  Divine  Norris  says,  'That 
those  who  Love  most  in  this  Life,  shall  be  rewarded  by  Knowing  most  in  the  next. '  What 
Beatific  illimiinations — what  floods  of  Light  will  then  fully  replenish  all  the  boundless 
Capacities  of  your  soul!  And  the  rapture  of  Knowing,  shall  still  add  to  the  Extacies  [sic]  of 
Loving,  'for  God  is  Love.'"  See  the  Forster  Collection  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (48E5-48E10),  XII,  2,  f  9  and  f  75.  Further  references  to  this  collection, 
hereafter  abbreviated  as  FM,  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

Bumey  recalls  the  following  dialogue  with  the  Doctor:  '"You  shall  give  me,'  cried  he  'a 
discourse  upon  the  passions:  come  begin!  Tell  us  the  necessity  of  regulating  them. 
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watching  over  and  curbing  them!  Did  you  ever  read  Norris's  Theory  ofLoveT  'No,  Sir,' 
said  I,  laughing,  yet  staring  a  little.  Dr.  J.— Well,  it  is  worth  your  reading.  He  will  make 
you  see  that  inordinate  love  is  the  root  of  all  evil:  inordinate  love  of  wealth  brings  on 
avarice;  of  wine,  brings  on  intemperance;  of  power,  brings  on  cruelty;  and  so  on.  He 
deduces  from  inordinate  love  all  human  frailty"  {Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D  'Arblay, 
Author  of  Evelina,  Cecilia,  &c.  Edited  by  her  Niece.  7  vols.  [London:  Henry  Colbum, 
Publisher,  1842],  1:  1 17).  I  am  very  grateful  to  Brian  McCrea  for  alerting  me  to  this 
passage. 

As  Melvyn  New  has  noted,  Sterne  refers  to  or  quotes  Norris  in  several  of  his  sermons,  in 
both  Tristram  Shandy  (1759)  and  SentimentalJourney  (1768),  and  in  the  aborted 
"Rabelaisian  Fragment"  penned  just  before  TS.  (For  example,  Sterne  labels  Norris  "a  very 
able  divine  in  our  church"  and  "an  able  enquirer"  in  his  sermons.)  New  argues  that 
Sterne's  sentimentalism  owes  much  to  Norris — indeed,  Sterne  likely  would  have  found 
Johnson's  synopsis  of  Theory  and  Regulation  of  Love  quite  useful — and  he  suggests  that 
the  Lockean  context  often  assumed  for  Sterne's  fiction  thus  needs  qualification.  See  New's 
"The  Odd  Couple:  Laurence  Sterne  and  John  Norris  of  Bemerton,"  Philological  Quarterly 
75  (1996):  361-85. 

Jocelyn  Harris,  "Richardson:  Original  or  Learned  Genius?"  Samuel  Richardson: 
Tercentenary  Essays,  ed.  Margaret  Anne  Doody  and  Peter  Sabor  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1989),  201.  Further  references  to  this  essay  will  be  cited  parenthetically 
in  the  text. 

Erickson,  The  Language  of  the  Heart,  1600-1750  (Philadelphia:  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press,  1997),  185.  His  discussion  of  Norris  covers  pages  185-87.  Further 
references  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

Bueler,  Clarissa 's  Plots  (Newark:  University  of  Delaware  Press,  1994),  125.  Bueler's 
mistaken  cormection  of  Norris  with  the  Athenian  Mercury,  however,  causes  her  to 
overstate  vastly  his  casuistical  leanings.  See  below,  n.  44.  Further  references  will  be  cited 
parenthetically  in  the  text. 

See  Acworth,  Philosophy  of  John  Norris  of  Bemerton;  Charles  J.  McCracken, 
Malebranche  and  British  Philosophy  (OxfoTd:  Clarendon  Press,  1983),  156-79;  Patrick 
Grant,  Images  and  Ideas  in  Literature  of  the  English  Renaissance  (Amherst:  University  of 
Massachusetts  Press,  1979),  154-209;  and  Ruth  Perry,  The  Celebrated  MaryAstell:  An 
Early  English  Feminist  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1986),  75-82.  As  with 
Acworth,  further  references  to  McCracken,  Grant,  and  Perry  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in 
the  text. 

George  Willmott,  citing  John  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  9  vols.  (London:  Nichols, 
Son,  and  Bentley,  1812),  1 :  639,  notes  that  in  response  to  Thomas  Colbume's  enthusiasm 
at  seeing  the  "great  cathedral"  of  Salisbury  while  taking  a  walk,  Norris  glibly  replied,  "it  is 
all  the  prospect  I  have  with  respect  to  that  cathedral"  {Pictures  of  Christian  Life  [London, 
1824],  129).  Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet  was  put  off,  according  to  John  Passmore,  by  Norris's 
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mystical  tendencies  and  by  his  "attack  on  toleration  in  The  Charge  of  Schism  Continued 
(1691)"  (s.v,  Norris,  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy,  ed.  Paul  Edwards  [New  York: 
Macmillan,  1967]).  One  "zealous  admirer"  of  Norris  claimed  that  Burnet  "permitted 
[Norris]  to  starve  within  the  sound  of  his  cathedral  bells"  (Wilbnott,  129). 

See  Melvyn  New's  use  of  Norris' s  "Discourse  concerning  the  Measure  of  Divine  Love" 
in  vol.  3  of  the  Practical  Discourses  to  summarize  Norris's  philosophy  in  the  forthcoming 
DLB  volume  of  English  Philosophers.  Frans  Korsten  also  points  to  Norris's  intermingling 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  noting  that  of  Norris's  seventy-five  English  poems,  "one-third 
could  be  called  religious  poems,  the  rest  consisting  of  moral  essays  and  philosophical 
meditations,  though  the  boundary  between  the  religious  poems  and  the  rest  is  not  always 
very  sharp"  ("The  Restoration  Poetry  of  John  Norris,"  Sacred  and  Profane:  Secular  and 
Devotional  Interplay  in  Early  Modem  British  Literature  [Amsterdam:  VU  University 
press,  1996],  324). 

^'  Norris's  Cursory  Reflections  forms  a  forty-four  page  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of 
Practical  Discourses,  also  known  as  Christian  Blessedness.  As  noted  earlier,  this  text  was 
in  its  fifteenth  edition  in  1728.  Further  references  to  Cursory  Reflections  will  be  cited 
parenthetically  in  the  text. 

Patricia  Springborg  calls  Norris  a  "preacher"  in  her  essay  "Astell,  Masham,  and  Locke: 
Religion  and  Politics"  {Women  Writers  and  the  Early  Modern  British  Political  Tradition, 
ed.  Hilda  L.  Smith  [Cambridge,  Cambridge  University  press,  1998],  1 10;  further 
references  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text).  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Norris  was 
not  a  preacher — he  was — but  he  was  also  a  philosopher.  The  correction  is  needed  because 
Springborg's  categorization  of  Norris  leads  her,  quite  incorrectly,  to  leave  him  out  of  what 
she  considers  the  "three-cornered  debate"  over  philosophical  matters  between  Mary  Astell, 
Damaris  Masham,  and  John  Locke  (106). 

■^^  See  George  Ballard,  Memoirs  of  Several  Ladies  of  Great  Britain  Who  have  been 
Celebrated for  Their  Writings  of  Skill  in  the  Learned  Languages,  Arts  and  Sciences,  ed. 
Ruth  Perry  (1752;  Detroit:  Wayne  State  University  Press,  1985),  332.  Further  references 
will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

In  fact,  as  Norris  notes  {Cursory  Reflections,  28),  Locke  is  inconsistent  on  this  point, 
suggesting  at  times  that  we  come  to  our  idea  of  God  just  as  we  come  to  any  other  idea,  at 
other  times  that  we  arrive  at  our  idea  of  God  differently.  For  instance,  Locke  writes,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  "the  simple  ideas"  fi-om  which  we  construct  our  ideas  of  immateriality  and 
of  body  "are  no  other  than  what  we  have  received  from  sensation  or  reflection;  and  so  is  it 
of  all  our  other  ideas  of  substances,  even  of  God  himself"  At  other  times,  however,  he 
suggests  that  "the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  all  things  without  us  (except  only  of  a 
God,  whose  existence  every  man  may  certainly  know  and  demonstrate  to  himself  fi-om  his 
own  existence)  be  had  only  by  our  senses."  See  Locke's  Essay  Concerning  Human 
Understanding  B.2.  23.  32  and  B.4.  17.  2  in  Works  of  John  Locke,  9  vols.  (1794;  [London: 
Routledge/Thoemmes  Press,  1 997],  I:  3 1 0;  II:  24 1 .  Further  references  to  Essay  will  be 
cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 
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See  Locke's  posthumously  published  "Remarks  Upon  Some  of  Mr.  Norris's  Books, 
Wherein  He  Asserts  P.  Malebranche's  Opinion  of  our  Seeing  All  Things  in  God"  {Works, 
9:  247-259). 

Norris  is  quoting  B.4.  1.  2  of  the  Essay  (Works,  II:  59). 

^"^  See  Essay  B.3.  5.  9  {Works,  I:  468).  For  Locke,  the  "'Immutability  of  Essences"  is,  in 
fact,  only  the  immutability  of  certain  abstract  ideas,  the  significance  of  which  depends  on 
the  tacit  agreement  by  a  society  as  to  what  the  signs  representing  those  ideas  mean; 
"virtue"  or  "vice,"  for  instance,  have  no  meaning  outside  of  the  context  of  a  human  society. 
Implicit  in  Locke's  argument,  of  course,  is  a  devastatingly  relativistic  point  about  moral 
and  epistemological  categories  like  "right"  and  "wrong,"  "truth"  and  "falsehood,"  one 
much  more  at  home  in  our  own  century  than  in  Locke's.  Norris's  entirely  conservative 
response  indicates  his  profound  awareness  both  of  the  force  of  Locke's  position  and  of  the 
dangerous  precedent  it  set. 

See  Charlotte  Johnston's  fascinating  account  of  Locke  and  Norris's  odd  relationship  in 
her  "Locke's  Examination  of Malebranche  and  John  Norris,"  Journal  of  the  History  of 
Ideas  19  (1958):  551-58.  Locke  only  took  up  his  pen  against  Norris,  it  would  appear,  after 
he  mistakenly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Norris  had  broken  the  seal  of  a  letter  from 
Damaris  Masham  to  him  that  Norris  had  agreed  to  deliver.  Norris's  Cursory  Reflections, 
as  Johnston  points  out,  cannot  logically  be  the  source  of  Locke's  animosity — for  Locke,  at 
Masham's  behest,  intervened  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  on  Norris's  behalf  in  1692,  thus 
securing  for  Norris  the  gift  of  the  rectory  at  Bemerton. 

These  two  passages  from  Norris  are  quoted  in  Grant,  184,  189. 

Hoyles,  The  Waning  of  the  Renaissance  1 640- 1 740:  Studies  in  the  Thought  and  Poetry 
of  Henry  More,  John  Norris,  and  Isaac  Watts  (The  Hague:  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1971),  107. 

^'  Quotations  from  Conduct  of  Human  Life  come  from  a  revised  edition  that  Norris 
included,  with  other  of  his  works,  in  Treatises  on  Several  Subjects  (1698).  Norris  added 
several  thinly  veiled  attacks  on  Locke  to  this  later  edition;  as  I  am  suggesting,  he  only 
gradually  came  to  see  how  monumental  a  sea  change  Locke's  Essay  had  instituted,  and  he 
edited  his  works  accordingly. 

Reason  and  Religion,  127.  Quotations  from  Reason  and  Religion  come  from  the  edition 
included  in  Treatises  on  Several  Subjects  (1698). 

As  Acworth  puts  it,  for  Norris,  "God,  world  of  Ideas  and  eternal  Truth,  is  indeed 
immediately  present  to  the  soul,  but  it  is  only  by  dint  of  careful  attention  . . .  that  [human 
beings]  can  be  sure  of  distinguishing  truth  from  error"  (294). 

See  Dunton,  The  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton  (1705;  New  York  and  London: 
Garland  Publishing,  1974),  "To  the  Impartial  Readers,"  np. 
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Acworth,  6.  Bueler  is  incorrect  in  characterizing  Miscellanies  as  "traditional  Christian 
virtue  theory"  as  opposed  to  philosophy  (126);  it  is,  in  fact,  both. 

Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy,  s.v.  Norris.  McCracken  notes  that  Norris's  contemporary 
adversary  John  Sargeant  was  the  first  to  use  this  label  (179). 

"  See  Malebranche,  The  Search  After  Truth,  trans.  Thomas  M.  Lennon  and  Paul  J. 
Olscamp  (Columbus:  Ohio  St.  University  Press,  1980),  230. 

William  Molyneux,  in  an  18  April  1693  letter  to  Locke,  argued  that  "as  there  are 
enthusiasms  in  divinity,  so  there  are  in  philosophy;  and  as  one  proceeds  fi-om  not 
consulting  or  misapprehending  the  book  of  God;  so  the  other  from  not  reading  and 
considering  the  book  of  nature.  I  look  upon  Malebranche's  notions,  or  rather  Plato's,  in 

this  particular,  as  perfectly  unintelligible  Plato's  fancy  has  no  foundation  in  nature, 

but  is  merely  the  product  of  his  own  brain."  Similarly,  in  a  16  March  1697  letter  to  Locke, 
Molyneux  refers  to  Norris  as  "an  obscure  enthusiastic  man"  {Works,  8:  316, 404).  In  1695, 
Locke  pondered  adding  a  chapter  to  his  Essay  that  would  lay  open  "the  vanity,  and 
inconsistency,  and  unintelligibleness  of  that  way  of  explaining  humane  understanding," 
suggesting  that  at  this  time  he  perceived  in  Malebranche  and  Norris  a  real  threat  to  his  own 
system  {Correspondence  of  John  Locke,  ed.  E.  S.  de  Beer  [Oxford:  Clarendon  Press, 
1979)]  5: 287;  quoted  in  McCracken,  120).  He  decided  against  doing  so,  however,  and  by 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1704,  Locke  had  come  to  believe  that  Malebranche's  "opinion" 
was  "like  to  die  of  itself  (25  October  1704  letter  to  Peter  King;  quoted  in  McCracken, 
121). 

Letters  of  Joseph  Addison,  ed.  Walter  Graham  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1941),  25; 
quoted  in  McCracken,  2.  Cf  William  Warburton's  comment  on  Malebranche  in  a  3  March 
1759  letter  to  a  friend:  "all  you  say  of  Malebranche  is  strictly  true,  he  is  an  admirable 
writer.  There  is  something  very  different  in  the  fortune  ofMalebranche  and  Locke.  When 
Malebranche  first  appeared,  it  was  with  a  general  applause  and  admiration;  when  Locke 
first  published  his  Essay  he  had  hardly  a  single  approver.  Now  Locke  is  universal,  and 
Malebranche  sunk  into  obscruity"  {Letters  from  a  Late  Eminent  Prelate  to  one  of  his 
Friends  [Kidderminster:  George  Gower,  1808],  208). 

The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  ed.  Melvyn  New  (London:  Penguin  Books, 
1997),  11.2:70-71. 

On  Sterne's  interest  in  Norris,  see  above,  n.  14.  It  was  also  possible  to  gain  a  working 
knowledge  ofMalebranche  fi^om  publications  like  The  Spectator.  McCracken  notes  that  in 
no.  37  (12  April  1711),  Addison  "portrayed  Malebranche's  Search  as  one  of  the  three 
modem  philosophical  works  that  an  English  person  who  aspired  to  appear  learned  would 
keep  on  the  shelf  (15,  n.  68).  He  also  notes  that  the  18  June  171 1  issue  of  The  Spectator 
offers  a  comparison  of  Locke  and  Malebranche. 
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Malebranche  too  cites  Biblical  precedents  for  his  philosophical  claims,  but  there  is  an 
important  difference.  Malebranche  turns  to  the  Bible  primarily  in  his  Elucidations  of  The 
Search  After  Truth,  written  in  defense  of  what  he  had  already  accepted  on  scientific, 
philosophical  principles.  Norris,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  Malebranche's  scientific  logic  to 
defend  the  philosophical  truth  of  Scripture. 

''^  See  The  Works  of  Mr.  Henry  Needier  {\12%),  ed.  Marcia  Allentuck,  Augustan  Reprint 
Society  Publications  90  (Los  Angeles:  William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library,  1961), 
66.  Allentuck  notes  that  "unlike  Thomas  D'Urfey,  who  used  Norris's  writings  for  an 
amusing  satire.  Needier  acknowledges  his  great  debt  to  Norris,  whose  Theory  and 
Regulation  of  Love  he  doubtless  knew,  and  to  whose  Essay  Towards  the  Theory  of  the 
Ideal  or  Intelligible  World  he  devotes  a  long  and  important  letter  of  November  1711. 
Needier' s  writings  resound  with  Norris's  doctrine  of  moral  gravitation,  and  he 
subordinates  his  scientific  speculations  to  more  metaphysical  ones  as  Norris  enjoins"  (iii). 

The  mistaken  association  of  John  Norris  with  the  "Dr.  Norris"  who  worked  on  the 
Athenian  Mercury,  according  to  Acworth,  "originated  with  John  Bowyer  Nichols  in  his 
1817  edition  of  The  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton."  According  to  Acworth,  "Nichols 
wrongly  identified  John  Norris,  to  whom  Dunton  always  referred  as  'Mr.  Norris,'  with  the 
'Dr.  Norris',  a  physician  (probably  to  be  identified  with  Dr.  Edward  Norris,  fifth  son  of 
Thomas  Norris  of  Speke,  Lanes.,  and  younger  brother  to  Sr.  William  Norris  the  envoy  to 
India),  who  was  indeed,  along  with  Dunton,  Samuel  Wesley,  and  Richard  Sault,  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Athenian  Gazette"  (356-57,  n.  30).  This  error  is  repeated,  unfortunately, 
in  the  DNB,  and  it  is  thus  imderstandable  that  Bueler  would  refer  to  John  Norris  as  "John 
Norris  the  Athenian,  who  figures  in  Clarissa"  (18).  It  is  important,  however,  that  we 
separate  Norris  from  the  Christian  casuistry  of  the  Athenian  Mercury — and  we  should  note 
that  one  of  the  most  bitter  and  least  fair  attacks  on  Norris  ever  penned  was  published,  as 
Acworth  points  out,  by  none  other  than  the  Athenian  Mercury. 

Stenton,  The  English  Woman  in  History  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1957) 
219. 

See  Acworth,  10. 

See  The  Poems  and  Prose  of  Mary,  Lady  Chudleigh,  ed.  Margaret  J.  M.  Ezell  (New 
York  and  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1993).  Chudleigh's  poem  "The  Elevation" 
(78),  for  instance,  is  a  condensed  version  of  Norris's  own  "The  Elevation"  {Miscellanies, 
51-53),  while  her  distinction  between  "Contingent"  and  "Necessary"  truths  in  her  essay 
"Of  Knowledge:  To  the  Ladies"  (257)  repeats  Norris's  primary  argument  in  Conduct  of 
Human  Life.  Further  references  to  Chudleigh  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

See  below,  chapter  2,  pp.  96-97,  for  a  discussion  of  Chudleigh's  use  of  Malebranche  to 
support  her  "feminism." 

The  Honourable  Lovers:  Or,  the  Second  and  Last  Volume  ofPylades  andCorinna 
(1732),  201;  further  references  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text.  This  letter  is 
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reprinted  in  Perry,  Astell,  484-85,  n.  60.  In  addition  to  Amauld,  Malebranche,  and 
Descartes,  Norris  recommends  "Mr.  Locke  of  Understanding,"  though  he  admonishes 
Thomas  to  read  it  with  "due  Caution  and  Circumspection."  He  also  provides  a  program 
for  Thomas  to  become  a  "Mistress  of  French  so  far,  as  to  read  a  Book  by  the  Help  of  a 
Dictionary,  in  a  Month's  time." 

See  letter  22,  "Pylades  to  Corinna,"  in  volume  1  of  Pylades  and  Corinna  (1731).  On  the 
occasion  of  Norris's  death,  Gwinnet  presses  Thomas  to  read  Locke's  posthumously 
published  attacks  on  Norris,  as  well  as  "Mr  Bold's"  defense  of  Locke  from  Norris's 
criticisms  (122). 

For  an  examination  of  Astell's  response  to  Masham's  attack,  see  my  essay  forthcoming 
in  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas. 

Richardson  continues,  "He  or  she  who  aims  to  understand  nature,  and  soars  not  above 
simplicity,  is  most  likely  to  understand  the  human  heart  best  in  either  sex;  especially  if  he 
can  make  allowance  for  different  modes  of  education,  constitution,  and  situation." 

Perry  uses  this  label  in  the  title  of  her  biography  of  Astell.  For  Astell  as  a  precursor  to 
Clarissa,  see  A.  H.  Upham's  "A  Parallel  for  Richardson's  Clarissa,"  MLN2S,  (1913):  103- 
5.  Upham  stands  as  the  only  critic  to  my  knowledge  to  have  explicitly  connected,  if  only 
briefly,  Astell  to  Norris,  and  Astell  and  Norris  to  Clarissa.  Jocelyn  Harris  has  also  linked 
Astell  with  Clarissa  and  Clarissa.  See  Samuel  Richardson  (New  York:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1987),  15-16;  "Richardson:  Original  or  Learned  Genius?"  193-94;  and 
"Grotesque,  Classical,  and  Pornographic  Bodies  in  Clarissa,"  New  Essays  on  Samuel 
Richardson,  ed.  Albert  J.  Rivero  (New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press,  1996),  1 14.  Further 
references  to  Harris  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

See  Astell,  A  Serious  Proposal  to  the  Ladies,  Parts  I  &  II,  ed.  Patricia  Springborg 
(London:  Pickering  and  Chatto,  1997),  21-22.  Further  references,  hereafter  abbreviated  as 
SP I  and  SP II,  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

We  should  note,  however,  that  Richardson  and  Chapone  became  acquainted  in  1750,  and 
thus  after  the  composition  of  Clarissa  (see  Eaves  and  Kimpel,  Biography,  351). 

Although  SP  II  never  went  into  a  second  edition,  Astell's  preparations  toward  one  can  be 
found  in  her  copy  of  the  work,  which  I  discovered  in  the  Northampton  Records  Office's 
collection  of  William  Law's  library.  Law  most  likely  came  to  possess  Astell's  own  copy 
ofSP  II  (along  with  other  books  formerly  belonging  to  Astell)  when  Elizabeth  Hutcheson, 
Astell's  close  friend  and  the  executor  of  her  small  estate,  came  to  share  a  religious 
retirement  with  him  and  Hestor  Gibbon  (the  historian's  aunt)  in  Law's  native  town  of 
King's  Cliffe  around  1750.  On  Astell's  relationship  to  Hutcheson,  see  Perry,  Astell  252- 
54. 
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See  Springborg,  "Mary  Astell  (1666-1731),  Critic  of  Locke'''  American  Political  Science 
Review  89.3  (1995):  621-33.  See  also  my  essay  forthcoming  in  Journal  of  the  History  of 
Ideas. 

See  Harris,  Samuel  Richardson.  While  Harris  is  generally  concerned  with  Astell's  (and 
Richardson's)  employments  of  Locke's  political  language,  and  while  it  is  certainly  true 
that  Astell  was  familiar  with  Locke's  works,  Harris's  insistence  on  placing  Astell's 
concerns  in  a  fully  Lockean  context  causes  her  vastly  to  exaggerate  the  degree  to  which 
these  two  thinkers  ought  to  be  associated.  In  her  discussion  of  Pamela,  Harris  claims,  for 
instance,  that  Astell's  ideas  for  a  "Protestant  Nunnery"  in  SP I  derived  in  part  from 
Locke's  having  argued  "for  girls  to  be  educated  as  readily  as  boys"  (15).  Astell  herself, 
however,  mentions  not  Locke  but  Norris  in  her  educational  recommendations  for  the 
women  who  would  inhabit  her  proposed  religious  communities  (see  above,  p.  20). 
Furthermore,  in  my  reading  of  Locke's  Thoughts  Concerning  Education  (1695),  I  found 
only  the  most  feeble  of  passing  remarks  in  this  vein.  Indeed,  I  hold  with  Sarah  Hutton's 
views  on  this  matter,  as  expressed  in  her  comparison  of  Locke  to  Masham:  "Unlike  Locke, 
[Masham]  deplores  the  denial  of  education  to  women  and  argues  in  favour  of  women's 
education"  ("Damaris  Cudworth,  Lady  Masham:  Between  Platonism  and  Enlightenment," 
British  Journal  for  the  History  of Philosoplry  1  [1993]:  39).  Harris  also  suggests  that 
Astell  and  Locke,  in  having  Millenarian  leanings,  are  similar  sorts  of  Christians  (32),  thus 
ignoring  Astell's  Christian  Religion,  in  which  Astell  launches  an  unrelenting  and  acerbic 
attack  on  what  she  saw  as  Locke's  sense-bounded  faith  and  Socinian  heresy. 

Perry,  Astell,  324. 

^°  Hilles,  "The  Plan  of  Clarissa^''  Samuel  Richardson:  A  Collection  of  Critical  Essays,  ed. 
John  Carroll  (Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1969),  82. 

^'  See  Warner,  Reading  Clarissa:  The  Struggles  of  Interpretation  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1979).  Typical  of  his  "suspicious"  approach  to  Clarissa,  Warner 
sardonically  wonders  of  Clarissa's  death,  "who  dies  from  being  locked  up  in  a  dingy 
room?"  (113).  He  then  proceeds  to  build  a  "deconstructive"  reading  that  adduces  a  selfish 
desire  for  revenge,  not  physiological  cause  and  effect,  as  the  best  explanation  for  Clarissa's 
inexorable  decline.  I  would  suggest  that  Warner's  brand  of  ahistorical  questioning  is  as 
useful  as  asking  one's  grandmother,  "who  dies  from  not  wearing  a  jacket  in  winter  rain?" 
As  Elizabeth  Brophy  aptly  notes,  "no  eighteenth-century  reader  would  wonder  that 
Clarissa's  ordeals,  including,  after  the  rape,  her  false  imprisonment  for  debt,  would  cause 
her  health  to  falter"  {Samuel  Richardson  [Boston:  Twayne  Publishers,  1987],  70). 
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"For  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly;  but  then  face  to  face:  now  I  know  in  part;  but 
then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known"  (I  Corinthians  13:  12).  In  the  conclusion  to  his 
Richardson 's  Clarissa  and  the  Eighteenth-Century  Reader  (New  York:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1992),  Tom  Keymer  notes,  in  a  similar  vein,  that  while  "the  structure  of 
[Richardson's]  book  may  be  relativistic,  Richardson  himself  is  no  relativist.  . . . 
Richardson's  concern  is  not  just  to  contemplate  the  awful  indeterminacy  of  human  life:  he 
has  created  a  chaos  not  for  its  own  sake"  (243).  He  could  better  have  explained  this  aspect 
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of  Richardson's  fiction,  however,  by  looking  at  the  Christian  Platonism  of  Norris,  rather 
than  the  empiricism  of  Locke  (243-44). 


CHAPTER  1 
A  WOMAN  OF  SENSE 

It  is  a  telling  marker  of  the  distance  between  Clarissa  and  Richardson's  first  novel,  Pamela 
(1740),  that  what  saves  the  first  heroine  from  rape — loss  of  consciousness — allows  the  second 
to  be  violated.  Pamela  faints  (in  too  timely  a  fashion  for  some  readers,  among  them  Fielding, 
to  trust)  just  before  Mr.  B  can  enact  his  version  of  "the  time  of  reckoning";'  and  though  she 
fears,  upon  regaining  consciousness,  that  she  has  indeed  been  raped — "Oh  tell  me,  yet  tell  me 
not,  what  I  have  suffered  in  this  distress!"  (242) — ^Mr.  B  assures  her  that  he  has  "not  offered 
any  indecency"  to  her  (243).  Clarissa  is  not  so  fortunate. 

Of  course,  where  Pamela's  lapse  into  unconsciousness  arises  naturally,  Clarissa's  is 
induced.  Indeed,  of  all  Lovelace's  sins  against  Clarissa,  the  one  that  damns  him  most 
certainly  in  the  world  of  the  novel  is  his  use  of  "some  little  art" — ^the  opiate  placed  in 
Clarissa's  tea  by  Mrs.  Sinclair — as  the  means  by  which,  as  Lovelace  would  have  it,  he 
lessened  the  already  terrorized  heroine's  "too  quick  sense"  of  what  was  soon  to  befall  her 
(887).  Lovelace  tries  (with  negligible  success)  to  convince  his  various  interlocutors,  from 
Belford  and  Lord  M.,  to  his  female  cousins,  that  his  was  an  ""innocent  trick"  (887);  yet  it  is 
this  "trick"  that  they  all  find  unforgivable  and  that  secures  Colonel  Morden's  decision  to 
reject  Clarissa's  dying  injunction  that  he  not  "aggravate  [her]  fault  by  a  pursuit  of  blood" 
(1446).  Morden  insists  to  Belford  that  he  "could  not  know"  when  he  agreed  to  Clarissa's 
demand  what  he  only  learned  upon  reading  her  will — ^that  Lovelace  has  already  ""once  dead. . 
.  seen  her"  (1447).  Lovelace  might  manage  to  exculpate  himself  to  the  worid  at  large — "the 
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LAW"  will  not,  as  Clarissa  initially  hopes,  prove  her  refuge,  nor  will  she  gain  sympathy  from 
the  fashionable  world  of  "belles  and  beaaxs"  Pope  depicted  in  his  own  story  of  rape  (950; 
1 134-36) — but  he  can  never  justify  to  Clarissa's  cousin  a  "conquest"  accomplished  by  way  of 
opiates. 

This,  as  Lovelace  well  knows,  is  because  Lovelace's  dubious  "triumph"  over  Clarissa 
could  not  have  occurred  othenvise.  The  prerequisite  to  bringing  down  a  "high-souled  and 
high-sensed  [girl]"  such  as  Clarissa,  he  insists  to  Belford,  is  rendering  her  insensible: 
"NEVER  blame  me  for  giving  way  to  have  art  used  with  this  admirable  creature.  All  the 
princes  of  the  air,  or  beneath  it,  joining  with  me,  could  never  have  subdued  her  while  she  had 
her  senses"  (889, 899).  Clarissa  agrees.  Things  had  been  different,  she  laments,  had  she  "not 
been  robbed  of  [her]  senses,  and  that  in  the  basest  manner — ^you  [Lovelace]  best  know  how" 
(901).  Indeed,  upon  thwarting  Lovelace's  attempt  to  repeat  his  violation  of  her  (the  famous 
"Penknife  scene"),  Clarissa  credits  the  fact  that  on  this  occasion,  unlike  before,  "I  have  my 
SENSES"  (950).  A  "high-sensed  girl"  once  again,  Clarissa  will  not  suffer  from  any  of 
Lovelace's  "fiirther  baseness." 

On  the  surface,  such  pronouncements  might  seem  to  suggest  Clarissa's — ^and 
Richardson's — endorsement  of  John  Locke's  theory  of  knowledge.  Locke,  writing  in  1690, 
had  argued  that  whatever  access  to  truth  the  human  being  has  inevitably  rises,  either  directly 
or  by  reflection,  from  knowledge  acquired  through  the  senses.^  His  "new  way  of  ideas"  was 
tremendously  important  in  the  development  of  an  eighteenth-century  culture  gradually 
weaning  itself  from  various  sacred  cows  of  a  priori  knowledge  in  matters  of  science,  religion, 
philosophy,  and  politics;  and  Ian  Watt  was  certainly  correct  to  claim  that  Locke's  "thought 
everywhere  pervades  the  eighteenth-century  climate  of  opinion."^  For  Watt,  Locke's 


pervasive  influence  on  the  century  also  extends  to  literature;  the  "rise  of  the  novel,"  with  its 
concomitant  development  of  "formal  realism,"  results  in  part  from  the  culturally  shared  belief 
that  "truth  can  be  discovered  by  the  individual  through  his  senses"  (12). 

Richardson  and  his  novels,  it  would  seem,  offer  cases  in  point  of  Locke's  prominence,  and 
not  only  to  Watt.  Carol  Houlihan  Flynn,  for  instance,  echoes  Watt  by  arguing  that 
Richardson's  "own  notion  of  the  working  mind . . .  reflects  a  Lockean  empiricism,  a 
confidence  that  the  senses  will  enable  us  to  perceive  and  make  sense  of  reality."^  But  the 
author's  confidence,  Flynn  argues,  proves  misplaced.  She  writes,  "once ...  it  is  recognized 
that  we  perceive  'reality'  through  our  senses  it  follows  that  we  can  be  deceived  and  betrayed 
through  these  same  senses";  this  truth  is  evidenced,  according  to  Flynn,  in  Richardson's 
novels,  where  the  author  (unintentionally,  Flynn  implies)  creates  worlds  of  "flux"  (240).^ 
From  Flyim's  perspective,  Clarissa's  encomium  to  her  Lockean  "SENSES"  in  the  Penknife 
scene  echoes  Richardson's  own  naive  inability  to  see  that  the  events  of  Clarissa  fail  to 
support  his  "confidence"  in  the  physical  "senses."  But — and  given  the  novel's  preoccupation 
with  linguistic  shppage  this  should  come  as  no  surprise — we  underestimate  the  word  "sense" 
if  we  confine  it  to  its  Lockean  connotations,  just  as  we  underestimate  Richardson  by  assuming 
his  Lockean  faith  in  the  physical  senses.  To  my  mind,  the  Richardson  who  emerges  in 
Clarissa  is  not  a  moralist  fiustrated  by  his  novelistic  approach  to  Lockean  empiricism,  but 
one  acutely  aware  of  the  pitfalls  of  any  epistemology  that  considers  the  physical  "senses"  as 
adequate  to  truth,  and  one  at  great  pains  to  associate  his  heroine  and  her  "SENSES"  with  a 
tradition  not  only  un-Lockean,  but,  indeed,  anti-Lockean.  Clarissa  will  prove  herself  a 
"woman  of  sense"  during  the  course  of  the  novel;  she  will  do  so,  however,  not  by  way  of  the 
physical  senses,  but  in  spite  of  them. 
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The  following  argument,  one  of  several  the  "ladies"  of  Mrs.  Sinclair's  house  use  to  push 
Lovelace  toward  a  second  rape  of  Clarissa,  might  well  be  taken  as  representative  of  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  any  de  facto  association  of  the  "senses"  referred  to  in  Clarissa  with 
those  identified  with  Locke:  "She  was  insensible  in  her  moments  of  trial.  Had  she  been 
sensible,  she  must  have  been  sensible"  (943).  The  deliberate  repetition  of  the  single  word 
"sensible"  demands,  of  course,  that  the  first  and  the  second  "sensible"  not  be  defined 
synonymously;  it  thus  underscores  (by  way  of  a  bawdy,  if  mean-spirited,  joke)  an  important 
semantic  distinction.  Let  us  assume  that  the  "senses"  Clarissa  laments  having  lost  just  prior  to 
her  rape  are  Lockean.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  first  "sensible"  in  the  ladies' 
equation  deserves  the  Lockean  appellation — it  serves,  after  all,  as  the  antithesis  of 
"insensible"  (describing  Clarissa  during  the  rape)  in  the  ladies'  previous  sentence.  This 
assumption,  however,  places  us  in  a  definitional  crisis  when  we  arrive  at  the  second 
"sensible" — for  the  ladies,  as  we  continue  reading,  seem  to  apply  the  Lockean  connotation  for 
"sensible"  to  this  second  instance  as  well.  According  to  their  logic,  Lovelace's  true  aim 
should  be  to  make  Clarissa  "sensible"  in  the  second  usage  of  the  word;  in  order  to  achieve  this 
end,  however,  he  must  ensure  that  she  is  "sensible"  in  the  first  usage.  Thus,  when  they 
conclude  by  telling  Lovelace  that  the  problem  with  the  first  rape  was  Clarissa's  ability  to 
escape  "so  much  as  a  thought  which  she  need  to  be  ashamed  of,"  they  imply  that  the  point  of 
the  next  attempt  should  be  ensuring  Clarissa's  cognizance  of  the  sensations  of  sexual 
pleasure — sensations,  they  believe,  she  would  previously  have  experienced  had  she  not  been 
"insensible."^  Rewritten,  then,  their  expression  might  read  "Had  she  been  sensible,  she  must 
have  had  physical  sensations."  But  this  leaves  us,  of  course,  with  a  redundancy,  and  thus  no 
definition  for  the  "senses"  Clarissa  laments  having  lost. 
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Richardson,  true  to  form,  is  not  behindhand  in  helping  the  reader  to  establish  a  context 

for  Clarissa's  "senses."  As  a  case  in  point,  we  might  consider  two  descriptions  Clarissa 

provides  for  the  effects  of  the  laudanum  she  unwittingly  ingests  just  prior  to  the  rape,  the 

first  to  Lovelace,  the  second  to  Anna  Howe  (a  portion  of  the  first  is  cited  above): 

Oh  wretch! . . .  [H]ad  I  not  been  robbed  of  my  senses,  and  that  in  the  basest 
manner — you  best  know  how. . . .  (901) 

I  was  betrayed  back  to  the  vile  house,  struggling  under  the  operation  of  wicked 
potions,  and  robbed  indeed  of  my  intellects.  (997) 

The  verbal  echo  underpinning  Clarissa's  two  descriptions  of  the  same  event  ("robbed  of 

my  . . .")  only  further  suggests  what  is  already  contextually  clear:  the  only  apparent  point 

of  difference  in  Clarissa's  descriptions — sense  or  intellect — constitutes  no  difference  at  all. 

Indeed,  for  Clarissa,  at  least  in  reference  to  herself,  the  two  are  interchangeable,  as  her 

remembrance  of  the  rape  suggests: 

I  remember,  I  pleaded  for  mercy. . . .  But  no  mercy  found  I! — My  strength,  my 
intellects,  failed  me! . . .  I  was  so  senseless  that  I  dare  not  aver  that  the  horrid 
creatures  of  the  house  were  personally  aiding  and  abetting. . . .  [Lovelace] 
persisted  to  the  last .  . .  that  they  were  really  and  truly  the  ladies  they  pretended  to 
be;  declaring,  that  they  could  not  take  leave  of  me  when  they  left  the  town,  because 
of  the  state  of  senselessness  and  frenzy  I  was  in.  For  their  intoxicating,  or  rather 
stupefying,  potions  had  almost  deleterious  effects  upon  my  intellects,  as  I  have 
hinted.  (1011;  emphasis  mine)^ 

Clarissa's  "senses,"  it  appears,  are  her  "intellects." 

Nor  is  Clarissa  the  only  character  in  the  novel  who  treats  these  two  words  as 

synonyms — at  least  when  they  apply  to  Clarissa.  In  a  letter  to  Lovelace  detailing  Belton's 

gradual,  painful,  conscience-ridden  death,  Belford,  imagining  himself  and  Lovelace  on 

their  own  death-beds,  writes  "what  shocking  scenes  have  I,  but  still  more  hast  thou,  to  go 

through  if,  as  the  noble  poet  P'omfret]  says:  If  any  sense  at  that  sad  time  remains"  (1231).^ 

In  his  assurances  to  Lovelace  that  Clarissa  does  indeed  have  "sense"  as  she  approaches 
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"that  sad  time,"  however,  Belford  writes  that  she  "has  all  her  noble  intellects  clear  and 
strong"  (1310-11),  echoing  both  Anna  Howe's  relief  that  Clarissa's  "sense  is  strong  and 
clear"  after  the  rape  (1 1 13)  and  Clarissa's  own  hope  that  she  will  maintain  "strength  and 
intellect"  as  she  approaches  death  (1249).^  Even  Lovelace  is  able  to  substitute  Clarissa's 
"senses"  for  her  "intellects."  Soon  after  the  rape,  Clarissa's  "wild . . .  poetical  flights"  in 
her  so-called  "mad  letters"  (890-93)  cause  an  anxious  but  hopeful  Lovelace  to  vmte  that 
Clarissa's  obvious  strength  of  memory  may  indicate  "that  she  will  soon  recover  her 
charming  intellects"  (894).  Once  she  has  done  so,  Lovelace  decides  upon  a  new  trial  (the 
Penknife  scene),  noting  that  this  time  Clarissa  will  have  "'all  her  senses  about  her"  (945). 
And  if  in  one  letter  Lovelace  attributes  his  ability  to  "subdue"  Clarissa  to  her  having  been 
out  of  her  "senses"  (899;  see  above,  p.  36),  in  another  his  terminology,  but  not  his  point, 
shifts:  "Then  their  damned  potions!  But  for  those,  had  her  unimpaired  intellects  . . .  saved 
her"  (1183). 

If  Clarissa's  "senses"  are  those  of  the  mind,  they  are  also  those  of  the  "soul" — and  this 
connection,  even  for  Locke,  implies  no  contradiction."'^  Late  in  the  novel,  Belford,  now 
Clarissa's  (and  the  reader's)  closest  confidant,  links  these  two  aspects  of  the  heroine  in 
chiasmatic  fashion: 

She  then  turned  fi"om  me  towards  the  window,  with  a  dignity  suitable  to  her  words; 
and  such  as  showed  her  to  be  more  of  soul  than  of  body  at  that  instant.  What 
magnanimity!  No  wonder  a  virtue  so  solidly  based  could  baffle  all  thy  arts — and 
that  it  forced  thee  ...  to  have  recourse  to  those  unnatural  ones,  which  robbed  her  of 
her  charming  senses.  (11 03) 

Belford' s  logic  suggests  that  Clarissa's  "senses"  are  "charming"  precisely  in  as  much  as  they 

derive  ft^om  "soul"  instead  of  "body,"  a  paradoxical  formulation,  to  be  sure,  but  one  initiated 

by  Clarissa's  preceding  "digni[fied]"  words,  which  emphasize,  appropriately,  her  strength  of 
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intellect:  "I  presume  to  hope  that  I  have  a  mind  that  cannot  be  debased,  in  essential  instances, 
by  temporary  calamities:  little  do  those  poor  wretches  know  of  the  force  of  innate  principles  . 
. .  who  imagine  that  a  prison,  or  penury,  or  want,  can  bring  a  right  turned  mind  to  be  guilty  of 
a  wilful  baseness."  If  Belford's  language  sounds  famihar,  this  is  probably  by  design.  Clarissa 
has  already  written  of  having  been  "robbed"  of  her  senses/intellects,  while  Lovelace  has 
aheady  referred  to  Clarissa's  "charming"  intellects  (see  above,  p.  40).  Belford's  use  of 
"soul"  in  this  instance  also  has  precedents.  It  recalls,  for  instance,  his  curiously  careful 
choice  of  words  in  giving  voice  to  Clarissa's  reputation  in  his  opening  letter  to  Lovelace. 
Though  unacquainted  with  his  friend's  new  target,  Belford  can  remaiic  nonetheless  that 
Clarissa  is  "celebrated  for  beauty;  and  so  noted  at  the  same  time  for  prudence,  for  soul  (I  will 
say,  instead  of  sense)"  (502). 

Belford's  attention  to  diction  in  this  passage  bespeaks  a  remarkable  degree  of  thought  on 
the  part  of  Richardson  as  well.  We  should  note,  for  instance,  that  by  having  Belford  comment 
upon  Clarissa's  reputation  for  "prudence,"  Richardson  disallows  the  potential  for  reading  his 
sentence  as  a  critique  of  the  heroine  for  lacking  "common  sense" — for  this,  as  Lois  Bueler  has 
shown,  is  what  a  lack  of  "prudence"  would  mean. ' '  Belford's  reasons  for  this  very  deliberate 
substitution  become  clear  a  few  sentences  later  (the  proximity  underscoring  Richardson's 
keen  interest  in  this  matter),  when,  in  explaining  his  and  Lovelace's  rakish  aspirations, 
Belford  notes  "we  hope  to  live  to  sense,  as  long  as  sense  can  relish"  (502-03).  Taken  together, 
the  implication  of  these  two  passages  is  that  Belford  would  have  used  "sense"  in  his 
description  of  Clarissa  had  he  not  feared  a  misreading — ^there  is  a  "sense"  that  applies  to 
Clarissa,  but  it  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  "sense"  (i.e.,  the  physical  senses)  Belford  and 
Lovelace  hope  to  "relish"  as  long  as  possible.  Indee4  the  synonym  Belford  supplies  for 
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Clarissa's  brand  of  "sense,"  "soul,"  stands  in  an  antonymic  relationship  to  the  senses 
associated  with  Belford  and  Lovelace. One  suspects  that  this  vocabulary  lesson  is  less 
Belford's  than  Richardson's,  and  is  directed  less  at  Lovelace  than  at  the  reader. 

In  fact,  the  physical  senses,  when  alluded  to  in  Clarissa,  almost  always  signify 
pejoratively.  "The  eye,  my  dear,  the  wicked  eye— has  such  a  strict  alliance  with  the  heartl- 
and both  have  such  enmity  to  the  understanding!"  (475),  Anna  writes  to  Clarissa.  "What  an 
unequal  union,  the  mind  and  body!"  she  continues.  "All  the  senses,  hke  the  family  at 
Hariowe  Place,  in  a  confederacy  against  that  which  would  animate  and  give  honour  to  the 
whole,  were  it  allowed  its  proper  precedence"  (475).    Anna's  description  of  the  Harlowes  is 
not  merely  an  oflQiand  point;  rather,  it  is  telling  us  something  significant  about  their  attitudes 
and  motivations.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  aptness  of  their  choice  of  Sohnes  as  a  husband 
for  Clarissa.  In  a  vicious,  but  largely  correct,  appraisal  of  Solmes,  Anna  writes,  "when- 
ever he  shall  marry,  his  view  will  not  be  for  mind.  How  should  it?  He  has  not  a  mind:  and 
does  not  like  seek  its  like?  (238)."*  Despite  his  toadish  exterior,  however,  and  despite  his 
generally  reprehensible  moral  character,  Solmes  does,  in  fact,  have  a  "mind."  During 
Clarissa's  attempt  to  speak  to  her  mother  openly  about  her  unwillingness  to  marry,  Solmes 
manages  to  behave  in  an  intellectually  "sensible"  manner,  much  to  Clarissa's  surprise: 
"Mr.  Sohnes  removed  to  his  first  seat,  and  fell  to  gnawing  the  head  of  his  hazel,  a  carved 
head,  almost  as  ugly  as  his  own.  I  did  not  think  the  man  so  sensible"  (1 14).  As  Clarissa's 
description  of  him  indicates,  however,  even  in  this  moment  of  intellectual  "sensibility"— he 
has  generously  distanced  himself  in  order  to  allow  Clarissa  to  speak  her  mind — Solmes  is 
still,  in  her  eyes,  a  man  of  the  physical  senses,  an  "ugly"  man  gnawing  on  the  virtual 
substitute  for  his  own  head.  But  he  is  ugly  to  /ler— and  this  fact  hints  at  Clarissa's  fatal  flaw 
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when  it  comes  to  Lovelace,  who,  of  course,  has  an  altogether  charming  exterior.  In  a  letter  to 
Lady  Bradshaigh,  Richardson  explained  that  Lovelace  "had  some  good  Qualities  given  him 
in  Compliment  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  of  Clarissa"  (FM  XI,  f  1 17).  "Do  you  really  think," 
Clarissa  wonders  in  a  letter  to  Anna,  "Lovelace  can  have  a  very  bad  heart?"  (169).  Thanks 
to  the  reports  of  her  "Eye"  and  "Ear,"  she  already  knows  the  answer  to  her  question— and 
this  is  her  mistake.  Clarissa  was  wrong,  at  least  in  part,  about  Solmes;  his  exterior  does  not 
fully  bespeak  his  interior  sentiments.  The  same  assumption,  when  applied  to  Lovelace, 
leads  to  disaster.  Only  much  later  does  she  begin  fully  to  realize  what  the  moral  of  her 
"story"  will  be:  "the  eye  is  a  traitor,  and  ought  ever  to  be  mistrusted  [and] . . .  form  is 
deceitful"  (601). 

Predictably,  the  character  most  often  associated  with  the  "physical"  senses  in  Clarissa  is 
the  "deceitful"  Lovelace.  From  his  deathbed,  Belton  wonders  rhetorically  what  solace 
Lovelace  will  fmd  on  his  deathbed  in  "the  transitory  gratifications  of  sense  which  now  engage 
all  his  attention"  ( 1 227). '  ^  Belford  similarly  finds  it  impossible  to  understand  how  Lovelace 
could  have  his  "senses  so  much  absorbed  in  the  woman  [Clarissa]  in  her  charming  person  as 
to  be  blind  to  the  ANGEL  that  shines  out  in  such  fiill  glory  in  her  mind"  (1299),  a  refirain 
Richardson  echoes  in  his  "Hints  of  Prefaces":  "Reformation  is  not  to  be  secured  by  a  fine 
Face,  by  a  Passion  that  has  Sense  for  its  Object."'^  We  should  also  note  Belford's  sensitivity 
to  diction  when  he  uses  against  Lovelace  his  own  grotesque  physical  account  of  the  mental 
anguish  caused  by  descriptions  of  the  dying  Clarissa:  "I  will,  upon  every  occasion  that  offers, 
drive  more  spikes  into  thy  hogshead,  and  roll  thee  downhill  and  up,  as  thou  recoverest  to 
sense,  or  rather  retumest  back  to  senselessness"' {\074;  see  1069).  If  before  Belford  is  careful 
to  use  "soul"  instead  of  "sense"  in  reference  to  Clarissa — and  careful  to  point  out  the 
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substitution— here  he  again  demonstrates  remarkable  vigilance  in  his  various  emplo>'ments  of 
the  word  "sense."  Having  established  two  sentences  earlier  that  by  "recoverest  to  sense"  he 
means  that  Lovelace  has  recovered  his  capacity  for  "mental  feelmg,"  or  for  "sense"  as  it 
generally  applies  to  Clarissa,  Belford  nonetheless  hesitates;  the  last  thing  Lovelace  needs, 
Belford  would  seem  to  suggest,  is  to  return  to  the  "senses"  that  best  apply  to  him,  for  it  was 
precisely  his  inability  to  eschew  the  physical  senses  that  led  him  to  rape  Clarissa. 

Such  associations  between  Lovelace  and  culpable  sensuality  have  done  little,  it  would 
appear,  to  forestall  recent  attempts  to  read  Lovelace  as  non-sensual,  even  asexual.  Judith 
Wilt's  infamous  rendering  of  Lovelace  into  a  passive,  impotent  participant  in  the  rape  is  the 
best  known  of  these,  but  Wilt  is  not  alone  in  feeling  that  Lovelace's  sexual  prowess  is  more 
pretense  than  fact.    John  Allen  Stevenson,  for  instance,  has  argued  that  Lovelace's  various 
commentaries  on  the  act  of  sex  reveal  a  decidedly  non-sensual  hbertine,  one  for  whom  the 
pleasures  of  sex  belong  "in  the  head ...  not  the  body."^*  Calling  into  question  Tony  Tanner's 
claim  that  Lovelace  displays  "uncensored  appetites"  (86),  Stevenson  offers  Lovelace's 
characterizations  of  "the  crowning  act"  as  "a  vapour,  a  bubble!"  and  as  a  rather  meaningless 
""fruition"'  which,  "being  the  end,  nature  will  not  be  satisfied  without"  (87).  The  "artificial 
act"  of  rape,  Stevenson  contends,  vividly  expresses  Lovelace's  "loathing  for  the  flesh  itself; 
he  concludes  that,  at  his  core,  Lovelace  "hates  sex  itself  and  he  turns  this  sexual  act  into  an 
unforgettable  expression  of  that  contempt"  (87).  James  Grantham  Turner  agrees  that  "sex  is 
empty  and  disgusting"  for  Lovelace,  but  maintains  that  his  expressions  of  "cerebral  eroticism" 
make  Lovelace  "not  an  exception  to  the  libertine  tradition  but  a  central  example"  in  that  he, 
much  as  fictional  libertines  like  Wycherley's  Homer  and  real  libertines  like  Rochester,  cannot 
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"reconcile  the  tv/o  components  of  [the]  libertine  character,  intellectual  brilliance  and 
passionate  sensuality. "^^ 

Lovelace  does,  to  be  sure,  take  a  remarkable  amount  of  pleasure  in  his  various  schemes. 
Indeed,  Belford  implores  Lovelace  to  renounce  his  trial  of  Clarissa's  'Virtue"  precisely  by 
appealing  to  those  admissions  Stevenson  and  Turner  have  found  so  compelUng: 

With  regard  to  the  passion  itself,  the  less  of  soul  in  either  man  or  woman,  the  more 
sensual  are  they.  Thou,  Lovelace,  hast  a  soul,  though  a  corrupted  one;  and  art  more 
intent  (as  thou  even  gloriest)  upon  the  preparative  stratagem,  than  upon  the  end  of 
conquering.  (713) 

What  neither  Stevenson  nor  Turner  seems  to  realize,  however,  is  that  Lovelace's  fascination 
with  "preparative  stratagem"  indicates  the  logical  trajectory  of  his  sensual  nature,  not  his 
eschewal  of  it.  In  the  example  above,  for  instance,  it  is  crucial  to  note  that  Belford  is  not 
claiming  that  Lovelace  is  not  a  sensualist;  rather,  he  is  trying  to  convince  him  that  he  shoidd 
not  be  one.  This  is  clear  from  Belford' s  next  exhortative  paragraph,  where  he  tries  another 
strategy  to  dissuade  Lovelace  from  allowing  sensual  desires  to  determine  his  course  with 
Clarissa: 

See  we  not  the  natural  bent  of  idiots  and  the  crazed?— The  very  appetite  is  body;  and 
when  we  ourselves  are  most  fools,  and  crazed,  then  are  we  most  eager  in  these 
pursuits.  See  what  fools  this  passion  makes  the  wisest  men!  What  snivellers,  wdiat 
dotards,  when  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  run  away  with  by  it!  (713) 

But  Lovelace  simply  cannot  help  but  be  "run  away  with  by"  his  "sqjpetite"  for  '"body" — 

indeed,  Richardson  cleverly  and  ironically  suggests  just  how  lost  Lovelace  is  to  his  physical 

senses  by  having  him  perceive  himself  to  be  mad  when  he  is  most  intellectually  "sensible."^^ 

That  his  stratagems  become  a  primary  source  of  pleasure  for  Lovelace  represents  the  degree 

to  which  he  is  lost  to  his  sensuality,  not  that  he  has  escaped  it;  immersed  and  trapped  by  the 

senses,  unable  to  turn  away  from  seeking  satiety  in  an  act  of  "momentary  ecstacy"  (1310), 
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Lovelace  is  forced  to  create  through  stratagem  and  substitution  "infinite"  desire  for  the 
finite.^'  The  tragedy  of  his  character  is  that,  after  all  with  Clarissa  has  ended  (except 
Morden's  revenge),  Lovelace  is  off  for  a  sexual  jaunt  across  Europe,  not  because  he  believes 
he  will  find  satisfaction,  but  because  he  cannot  imagine  proceeding  otherwise  (1432, 1483). 
Despite  Belford's  arguments,  despite  Clarissa's  posthumous  urgings,  despite  his  own 
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recognition  that  its  joys  are  hollow,  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  "get  above  sense"  (1235). 

Richardson's  attempt  to  create  a  noumenal  context  for  Clarissa's  "SENSES,"  one  that 
opposes  Lovelace's  physical  brand  of  sense,  can  hardly  be  characterized  as  a  Lockean 
endeavor,  this  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Richardson,  whose  status  as  a  "learned"  artist  has 
been  well  discussed  by  Jocelyn  Harris,^^  can  be  credited  with  having  invented  fi-om  nothing 
his  heroine's  version  of  (and  response  to)  Locke's  terra  firma;  indeed,  Richardson  tips  his  hat, 
as  it  were,  to  the  tradition  from  which  he  is  borrowing  by  highlighting  yet  another  word 
associated  in  Clarissa  with  the  heroine's  intellectual  brand  of  "sense."  In  characterizing  a 
"dreadfiil  blow"  she  had  received  from  Mrs.  Howe  (a  letter  begging  the  now  "ruined"  Clarissa 
to  cease  writing  to  her  daughter  Aima),  Clarissa,  having  by  this  point  received  approval  from 
Mrs.  Howe  for  a  continued  correspondence  (995),  writes  to  Anna  that  her  mother's  censure 
"had  the  good  effect  upon  me  (laboring  as  I  was  just  then  under  a  violent  fit  of  vapourish 
despondency,  and  almost  yielding  to  it) . . .  [of]  reviving  my  attention,  and  restoring  me  to 
spirits  to  combat  the  evils  I  was  surrounded  by — sluicing  off,  and  diverting  into  a  new 
channel ...  the  overcharging  woes  which  threatened  once  more  to  overwhehn  my  intellects" 
(1012-13).  Here,  Clarissa's  revived  "attention"  marks  a  renewed  ascendancy  of  her 
"intellects";  and  Clarissa  finds  a  similar  silver  lining  in  contemplating  her  "father's 
malediction";  "yet  I  hope  even  that  may  be  made  of  so  much  use  to  me  as  to  cause  me  to 
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double  my  attention  to  render  it  ineffectuaF  (1022).  Clarissa  would  not  have  been  seduced  by 
Lovelace  had  she  "been  in  her  senses";  she  now  has  her  "intellects"  about  her;  her  "attention" 
is  now  doubled.  From  a  Lockean  perspective,  this  word,  "attention,"  is  of  little  import;  but,  as 
John  H.  Muirhead  noted  long  ago,  while  "attention"  mattered  little  in  Locke's  version  of 
human  psychology,  to  Norris  (and  to  those  associated  with  him),  "attention"  was  "a  matter  of 
first-rate  importance."^"*  Richardson's  pointed  appeals  for  "attention"  in  Clarissa  (and  in  the 
prefatory  materials  accompanying  it)^^  suggest  that  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  novelist 

Whether  or  not  we  believe  Richardson  was  a  voracious  reader  (critics  have  run  the  gamut 
on  this  question),  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  whatever  Richardson  read— and  this  would  include 
sermon  literature,  prose  fiction,  philosophical  essays,  drama,  poetry,  the  Bible,  even  letters 
from  his  many  correspondents — heavily  influenced  what  and  how  he  wrote.  Certainly, 
Richardson  did  not  hesitate  to  highlight  in  his  novels  works  and  authors  he  either  particularly 
liked  or  that  he  thought  particularly  germane  to  his  fiction.  As  we  saw  in  the  introduction, 
Richardson  certainly  gives  the  impression  in  Clarissa  that  he  is  quite  familiar  both  with 
Norris  as  a  historical  figure  and  with  one  of  Norris's  most  popular  works,  A  Collection  of 
Miscellanies  (1687).  Margaret  Anne  Doody  pointed  two  decades  ago  to  Richardson's  interest 
in  the  Miscellanies;  but  Doody' s  synopsis  of  this  work  as  a  collection  of  "poems"  which  "deal 
with  the  mysterious  parting  of  the  soul  fi-om  the  body  at  the  moment  of  death"  (Natural 
Passion,  157)  gives  short  shrifl;  to  a  work  of  some  460  pages,  only  143  of  which  contain 
poetry.  The  other  300+  pages  of  prose  range  fi-om  the  philosophical  to  the  theological,  though 
the  two  are  never  far  apart  for  Norris.  Included  are  essays  that  explore  the  "Idea  of 
Happiness,"  expound  upon  "the  true  Notion  of  PLATO's  Ideas,"  or  "demonstrate"  the 
necessary  existence  of  God  "fi-om  the  steddy  and  immutable  Nature  of  Truth";  and  still  others 
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recommend  'Terseverance  in  Hohness."  As  noted  in  the  introduction,  one  discovers  in 
Miscellanies  remarkably  complete  expressions  of  what  were  to  become  Norris's  mature 
philosophical  positions. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  such  expression  can  be  found  in  Norris's  "Discourse  upon 
Romans  12.3.,"  a  reprint  of  a  1685  sermon  Norris  dedicated  to  his  future  correspondent  Henry 
More  (the  sermon,  in  fact,  occasioned  the  correspondence,  which  can  be  found  in  Nonris's 
Theory  and  Regulation  of  Love).^^  In  it,  Norris  hit  upon  an  hypothesis  that  would  largely 
determine  his  philosophical  course,  one  that,  in  Acworth's  words,  "represented  one  of  the 
most  important  philosophical  statements  of  his  early  years"  (42).  For  it  is  in  this  sermon- 
written  four  years  before  he  encountered  Malebranche,  I  might  add^^ — ^that  Norris  first 
proffered  "Attention"  as  a  concept  that  could  extricate  the  human  being  from  the  Scylla  of 
predestination  on  one  side,  the  Charybdis  of  arminianism  on  the  other.  Given  Richardson's 
own  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  vexed  questions  of  providential  control  and  personal 
freedom  in  Clarissa  (see  below,  chapter  3),  his  "attention"  to  Norris's  thesis  would  not,  I 
suspect,  have  been  wanting. 

Norris's  sermon  is  based  on  Paul's  admonition  to  the  Romans  that  a  man  is  "Not  to  think 
of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think;  But  to  think  soberly  according  as  God  hath 
dealt  to  every  man  the  measure  of  Faith"  (333);  and  while  the  bulk  of  the  sermon  expounds 
upon  the  fine  line  between  humility  and  self-deprecation,  pride  and  hubris,  the  section  that 
would  continue  to  resonate  in  Norris's  thought,  and  the  one  that  most  heavily  influenced 
Norris's  novelistic  admirer  Richardson,  constitutes  something  of  a  digression — albeit  a 
crucial  one.  Before  Norris  can  prove  that  a  man  is  "accountable  for  an  Opinion  of  himself  in 
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particular,"  he  must  first  show  that  "he  is  under  a  Law  as  to  the  Acts  of  his  understanding  in 
general"  (339).  In  contrast  to  those  "Patrons  of  the  Intellectual  Libertinism"  who  believe 
"the  Acts  of  the  understanding  are ...  as  free  from  all  Law  as  the  Acts  of  the  will  are  from  all 
necessity'  (339),^*  Norris  insists  that  far  from  being  free  from  all  "Obligation,"  the 
understanding  is  "the  Primary  and  immediat  [sic]  Subject  of  it"  (339).  He  begins  his 
explanation  by  showing  that  the  Will,  which  always  chooses  as  its  object  ''apparent  good," 
cannot  be  the  ''immediate  subject  of  Libert>'"  because  it  "cannot  but  conform  to  the  Dictate  of 
the  Understanding"  (340).  This  contention  creates  precisely  the  difficulty  Norris  wants  to 
dispel:  for  if,  as  he  had  afready  established,  the  Understanding  is  the  "Primary'  Subject  of 
"Obligation,"  is  not  the  Understanding  determined  as  well?  If  by  "Obligation"  Norris  means 
that  the  understanding  is  determined  by  the  appearance  of  the  Object,  then  the  consequence  is 
clear:  "man  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  [and]  has  nothing  left  whereby  to  render  him  a  Moral 
Agenf '  (341).  The  ghost  of  Calvinism,  in  this  case,  will  indeed  have  crept  into  his  hypothesis. 

But  Norris  was  no  Calvinist,  and  at  this  point  he  turns  his  discourse  back  upon  itself  to 
prove  this.^^  He  first  suggests  that  we  discontinue  the  scholastic  habit  of  considering  the 
Understanding  and  the  Will  as  "Faculties  really  distinct  either  from  the  Soul  itself,  or  from 
one  another  [because]  the  Soul  does  immediately  understand  and  will  by  itself,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  Faculty  whatsoever"  (341).  He  continues  by  admitting  both  that  the  "Soul 
necessarily  wills  as  she  understands"  and  that  the  "Soul  necessarily  understand[s]  as  the 
Object  appears"  (342).  Yet  this  situation  need  not  resolve  into  "Fatality";  as  Norris  explains, 
"altho  the  Soul  necessarily  understands  or  judges  according  to  the  Appearance  of  things,  yet 
that  things  should  so  appear ...  is  not  alike  necessary,  but  depends  upon  the  degrees  of 
Advertency  or  Attention  which  the  Soul  uses"  (342).  "The  Morality  of  every  human  action," 
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Norris  concludes,  "must  be  at  length  resolv'd  into  an  immediat  [sic]  indifference  that  the  Soul 
has  of  attending  or  not  attending"'  (343). 

The  central,  active  role  Norris  ascribes  to  "attention"  in  perception  stands  in  contrast  to 
the  marginal,  relatively  passive  role  "attention"  plays  in  Locke's  account.  Where  for 
Norris  "attention"  signifies  a  focusing  of  the  soul's  understanding  on  the  object  in  question 
during  the  act  of  perception  itself,  for  Locke  "attention"  refers  only  to  "taking  notice  of 
ideas  already  brought  to  the  mind  by  "sensation"  (Essay,  B.2.  19.  1;  Works,  1 :  213). 
Locke  argued  that  the  human  being  stands  in  a  passive  relationship  to  the  objects  of  sense: 
"As  the  bodies  that  surround  us  do  diversly  affect  our  organs,  the  mind  is  forced  to  receive 
the  impressions,  and  cannot  avoid  the  perception  of  those  ideas  that  are  annexed  to  them" 
(Essay,  B.2.  1.  25.;  Works,  1 :  92).  As  Norris  pointed  out  in  his  response  to  the  Essay, 
however,  Locke  elsewhere  observes  that  "a  Man  [may]  observe  in  himself,  that  whilst  his 
mind  is  intently  employ 'd  in  tlw  contemplation  of  some  Objects,  and  curiously  surveying 
some  Ideas  that  are  there,  it  takes  no  notice  of  Impressions"  (Cursory  Reflections,  8). 
Norris's  aim  in  noting  this  inconsistency  is  to  support  his  view  that  the  mind  was  not 
merely  passive  in  its  relation  to  knowledge  (the  basic  import  of  Locke's  concept  of 
"Reflection"^^),  but  could  affect  what  it  perceived  through  its  attention  or  lack  thereof; 
attention,  in  Norris's  sense,  is  something  very  much  akin,  as  Christina  Gillis  puts  it,  to 
what  we  might  today  call  "active  listening"  (9).  From  Norris's  perspective,  it  is  because 
she  lacks  attention  that  Pamela,  in  her  attempt  to  flee  Mr.  B's  house,  is  frightened  out  of 
the  attempt  by  two  "horrid"  bulls:  "When  I  had  got  the  door  in  my  hand,  I  ventured  to  look 
back,  to  see  if  these  supposed  bulls  were  coming;  and  I  saw  they  were  only  two  poor  cows, 
grazing  in  distant  places,  that  my  fears  had  made  terrible  to  me"  ( 1 92).  That  Clarissa 
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couches  her  "attention"  in  decidedly  active  terms  in  the  above  instances— she  uses 
attention  to  "combat"  evil,  and  "doubles"  it  to  "render"  her  father's  curse  ineffecttial— is 
precisely  what  Norris  would  have  reconmiended. 

Norris  and  Locke's  differing  conceptions  of  "attention,"  of  course,  reflect  a  more 
fundamental  point  of  difference  between  the  two  thinkers,  namely  the  antipodal  stt-ess  each 
laid  on  the  role  of  the  senses  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Norris,  we  recall,  argued 
that  "Necessary  Truth  is  the  same  with  the  Divine  Ideas"  {Conduct  of  Human  Life,  198), 
and  that  human  beings  could  arrive  at  such  Truth  only  by  way  of  careful — and  active — 
"attention  to  [God's]  all-diffused  Light"  (200).  Despite  the  rarefied  heights  such  language 
tends  toward,  Norris' s  largely  theoretical  point— that  Truth  exists  in  God  and  thus  beyond 
the  senses — ^bespeaks  what  was  for  him  and  his  supporters  an  entirely  practical  concern, 
one  to  which  Richardson  seems  to  have  been  particularly  attuned."  Norris  realized,  of 
course,  that  sensory  knowledge  was  an  unavoidable  necessity  in  our  present  state;  but  such 
knowledge,  he  believed,  was  also  utterly  flawed.    To  accept  the  various  reports  of  the 
senses  as  accurate  measures  of  physical  truth  was  misguided,  but  understandable;  to 
promulgate  a  theory  of  knowledge  that  espoused  these  same  senses  (and  reflection  upon 
their  perceptions)  as  the  sole  avenue  to  truth,  however,  was  both  misleading  and 
dangerous.  In  Norris's  view,  a  view  largely  determined  by  Norris's  continued  investment 
in  Platonism  and  in  Cartesian  dualism,  the  better  theory  of  knowledge  concentrated  not  on 
the  physical  operations  of  the  body,  but  on  the  intellectual  operations  of  the  soul,  which,  in 
its  necessary  connection  to  God,  had  continual,  if  continually  benighted,  access  to  Truth. 
To  a  degree,  men  and  women  had  to  rely  on  their  senses;  but  they  did  not  have  to  trust 
them,  nor  were  they  wise  to  celebrate  their  powers. 
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Norris's  positions  regarding  the  physical  senses  have,  of  course,  fallen  out  of  favor,  but 
they  were  quite  popular  in  his  own  day,  especially  among  influential  intellectual  women 
like  Mary  Astell  and  Mary,  Lady  Chudleigh.  Today's  feminists  might  well  balk  at  taking 
Norris's  rejection  of  physicality  as  a  cornerstone  of  their  agenda,  perhaps  with  good 
reason;  but  to  Astell  and  Chudleigh,  women  with  very  definite  philosophical  and  social 
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aims,  this  aspect  of  Norris's  thought  was  exactly  what  rendered  it  useful.    In  the  next 
chapter,  I  will  investigate  more  fully  the  Christian  Feminism  of  Astell,  Chudleigh,  and 
women  of  their  mold.  For  now,  I  want  to  make  more  limited  use  of  these  precursors  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe  by  suggesting  ways  that  their  Norrisean  treatment  of  intellectual  "sense" 
and  the  physical  "senses"  adumbrate  Richardson's  conception  of  his  soulful  female 
champion's  own  senses. 

Both  Astell  and  Chudleigh  followed  Norris  in  viewing  the  objects  of  sense  perception 
as  relatively  meaningless,  and  they  similarly  agreed  with  Norris's  denigration  of 
knowledge  gained  by  the  physical  senses.  In  the  introduction  to  her  Serious  Proposal,  Part 
//—entitled,  appropriately  enough,  "The  INTRODUCTION,  Containing  a  farther 
PERSWASIVE  TO  THE  LADIES  To  endeavour  the  Improvement  of  their  Minds"— 
Astell,  like  Norris,  rigidly  employs  Cartesian  categories,  blaming  a  hypothetical  woman 
for  refusing  to  "grow  a  little  less  concem'd  for  her  Body  that  she  may  attend  her  Mind" 
(77),  and  encouraging  women  to  "have  a  true  Notion  of  the  Nothingness  of  Material  things 
and  of  the  reality  and  substantialness  of  immaterial"  (78).  Chudleigh,  to  be  sure,  took 
Astell's  message  to  heart;  in  her  ode  "To  Almystrea""  (an  anagram  for  "Mary  Astel"), 
Chudleigh  writes  that  those  who  obey  "ev'ry  Dictate  of  their  Sense"  could  learn  from 
Astell  to  appreciate  "intellectual  Joys,"  and  blames  their  "vain  Sex"  for  being  so  "fond  of 
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glitt'ring  Toys"  (p.  66;  11. 124-25,  28, 31).  In  her  introduction  to  her  own  collection  of 
prose,  Chudleigh's  first  sentence  aptly  summarizes  her  constant  theme,  one  she  shared 
with  Astell  and  Norris:  "  The  Pleasures  of  the  Mind  are  infinitely  preferable  to  those  of 
Sense,  intellectual  Delights,  the  Joys  of  Thought,  and  the  Complacencies  arising  from  a 
bright  and  inlarg'd  Understanding,  transcendently  greater  and  more  satisfactory  than  those 
of  the  Body"  (246).  How,  Chudleigh  wonders,  can  a  woman  advance  in  understanding 
while  she  is  "deeply  inmiers'd  in  Sense?"  ("Of  Knowledge,"  255).  The  answer,  for 
women  like  Chudleigh  and  Astell,  is  simple:  she  cannot.  Astell,  in  fact,  does  not  even 
number  "the  Senses"  among  the  "several  ways  of  Knowing,"  because,  she  argues,  "that 
Light  which  we  suppose  to  be  let  into  our  Ideas  by  our  Senses  is  indeed  very  dim  and 
fallacious"  {SP II,  103).  Echoing  Descartes  and  Malebranche,  Astell  insists  that  the 
"Senses"  ought  only  to  serve  that  end  "for  which  they  are  design' d  and  fitted,  the 
preservation  of  the  Body,"  and  not  as  "Testimony  in  our  Enquiries  after  Truth"  (115-16).''* 
Chudleigh  follows  suit,  arguing  that  only  by  raising  our  thoughts  "above  sensible  Objects  . 
. .  to  Things  purely  Intellectual"  can  we  "proceed  in  our  researches  after  Truth"  ("Of 
Knowledge,"  257).'^  To  reverse  this  relationship,  to  subject  the  "Intellectual  Faculties  to 
the  Senses,"  amounts  to  the  "most  convincing  Proof  possible  of  being  one's  own 
"Enem[y]"  ("Of  Self-Love,"  304).  And  women  could  ill  afford,  Astell  knew,  to  be 
enemies  unto  themselves  by  acting  "rather  like  Slaves  of  Sense  than  Creatures  endued 
with  Reason"  (SP//,  162). 

Given  Clarissa's  well-known  rejection  of  physicality  in  Clarissa,  it  might  seem  unfair 
to  posit  her  as  an  example  of  what  Astell  meant  by  "Slave  of  Sense" — ^Richardson's 
heroine,  to  be  sure,  is  no  epicure.  Nevertheless,  the  role  the  physical  senses  play  in 
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Clarissa's  initial  Fall— her  rash  act  of  leaving  with  Lovelace— and  in  the  subsequent 
events  leading  up  to  her  rape  would  seem  to  justify  Astell  and  Chudleigh's  warnings  to 
women  not  to  trust  their  senses,  and  to  echo  Morris's  argument  that  a  "wrong  perception  of 
things"  derives  both  from  "the  natural  inability  of  our  faculties"  and  from  a  "want  of 
Attention  and  close  application  of  mind."^^  Indeed,  Clarissa's  flight  from  Harlowe  Place 
(377-81)  might  well  be  described  as  an  expose  of  the  Lockean  connection  of  knowledge 
and  sense  perception.  Through  Lovelace's  expert  orchestration,  Clarissa  "sees"  and 
"hears"  things  that  push  her  into  an  action  her  "heart  condemns"  (376)."  Joseph  Leman's 
blustering  performance— "a  voice  from  within  cried  out,  bursting  against  the  door,  as  if  to 
break  it  open,  and  repeating  its  violent  pushes:  Are  you  there?— Come  up  this  moment!— 
this  moment!  Here  they  are''  (379)— succeeds  in  disorienting  Clarissa  largely  because 
Lovelace  has  prepared  her  to  "hear"  what  he  wishes  her  to.  Only  moments  earlier, 
Lovelace  had  "started  and  looked  as  if  he  had  heard  somebody  near  the  door"  (379).  What 
Clarissa  hears  behind  the  door  may  only  be  a  single  voice;  but  that  one  piece  of  auditory 
evidence  easily  suggests  to  her  a  "furious  brother  here,  armed  servants  there,  an  enraged 
sister  screaming  and  a  father  armed  with  terror  in  his  countenance"  (380).  Similarly,  as 
Clarissa  (another  of  Richardson's  sv^ft-of-foot  heroines)  runs  from  the  garden  and  to 
Lovelace's  waiting  chariot,  she  sees  only  "a  man . . .  running  backward  and  forward, 
beckoning  and  calling  out  to  others,  whom  I  supposed  he  saw";  on  the  strength  of  this 
evidence,  however,  she  assumes  the  presence  of  her  "brother,  [her]  father  and  their 
servants"  (380).  Eve's  fall  from  Eden  is  accomplished  primarily  by  Satan's  appeals  to  her 
physical  senses;^*  not  coincidentally,  given  Richardson's  familiarity  with  a  tradition  of 
writers  that  focxised  on  this  aspect  of  the  Fall,  Clarissa's  own  fall  from  an  unrecoverable 
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paradise  is  presented  to  the  reader  as  a  collapse  into  the  uncertain  reahn  of  sense 
perception."  Anna's  words  to  Clarissa  would,  in  fact,  apply  equally  well  to  both  Eve  and 
Clarissa:  "You  are  in  the  world  now"  (530).  For  Richardson,  this  is  the  root  of  the 
problem,  and  not  a  source  of  secular,  rational  pride."*" 

And  this  will  not,  of  course,  be  the  last  time  that  Clarissa's  "senses"  become  an  avenue 
for  Lovelace's  stratagems:  a  letter  from  Joseph  Leman  exculpates  Lovelace  by  adducing 
Leman's  own  empirical  mistake  as  the  reason  for  his  shouting  in  the  garden  (437);'*'  a 
carefully  placed  collection  of  sacred  and  moral  literature  lends  its  aura  of  acceptability  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Mrs.  Sinclair's  house  (525-26);  vomited  pigeon  blood  suggests  Lovelace 
is  "really"  sick  (673, 676);  letters  from  "Anna  Howe"  (Lovelace)  appear  to  be  from  Anna 
Howe  (81 1-814).  All  of  Lovelace's  empirical  legerdemains,  of  course,  work  in  synthesis 
to  keep  Clarissa's  understanding  off  balance;  some,  however,  work  toward  a  very  specific 
end.  As  we  saw,  Joseph  Lemen's  aural  and  visual  cues  provide  Clarissa  sensory 
"evidence"  of  her  worst  fears  come  true— this  despite  the  fact  that,  just  prior  to  Lemen's 
performance  inside  the  garden  gate,  Clarissa  has  offered  keen  insight  to  Lovelace 
regarding  Lemen's  trustworthiness,  if  not  her  own  perspicacity:  "Your  base  intelligencer 
is  but  a  servant:  he  may  pretend  to  know  more  than  he  has  grounds  for,  in  order  to  earn  the 
wages  of  corruption.  You  know  not  what  contrivances  I  can  find  out"  (379).  The 
perceptual  disaster  that  follows,  of  course,  completes  the  ironic  circuit  Clarissa's  confident 
assertions  initiate;  she  precisely  cannot  "find  out"  Lovelace's  "contrivance,"  despite  her 
knowledge  of  Lemen's  potential  for  deceit,  and  despite  sensory  clues,  because  she  is  not 
actively  looking  for  one. 
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The  same  problem  emerges  in  the  events  immediately  preceding  Clarissa's  rape.  Her 
suspicions  of  Lovelace  aroused  by  his  lurid  behavior  during  the  fire  at  Mrs.  Sinclair's 
house,  Clarissa  has  escaped  to  Hampstead,  where  she  is  relatively  safe.  Nevertheless,  she 
is  tricked  back  to  "the  dreadful  house  of  the  dreadfuUest  woman  in  the  world"  (1006) 
because,  as  before,  her  physical  senses  offer  inroads  for  her  enemies'  various  deceits. 
Clarissa  explains  after  she  has  been  raped  that  the  whores  impersonating  Lovelace's 
kinswomen  "were  richly  dressed  and  stuck  out  vdth  jewels"  (998);  that  their  words  to 
Clarissa  were  "tender,"  "obliging,"  and  "respectful"  (999);  and  that  they  had  "the  air,  the 
dress,  the  dignity,  of  women  of  quality"  (1009).  Though  Clarissa  sees  the  pretended  Lady 
Betty  "take  out  a  paper  from  her  stays  and  look  into  it,  and  put  it  there  again,"  she  suspects 
nothing:  "I  little  thought  that  there  could  be  such  impostors  in  the  world"  (999). 
Similarly,  Lovelace's  unintentional  blush— really  a  reaction  "to  his  pretended  aunt"  for 
mistaking  "her  cue  in  condenming  [Mrs.  Sinclair's]  house"  (1003;  Richardson's  note)— 
provides  exculpatory  evidence  to  Clarissa,  who,  based  on  this  clue,  assumes  Lovelace  is 
"abashed"  at  having  treated  her  so  badly.  Even  Clarissa's  taste  buds  are  used  against  her. 
Once  inside  Mrs.  Sinclair's  house,  Clarissa,  as  she  explains,  is  "made  to  drink  two  dishes 
[of  tea],  with  milk,  complaisantly  urged  by  the  pretended  ladies  helping  me  each  to  one. . . 
.  I  thought,  transiently,  that  the  tea,  the  last  dish  particularly,  had  an  odd  taste.  They,  on 
my  palating  it,  observed  that  the  milk  was  London  milt,  far  short  in  goodness  of  what  they 
were  accustomed  to  from  their  own  dairies"  (1008).  As  Clarissa  notes  afterwards,  her 
"lucid  hopes"  that  she  "might  not  be  unhappy  in  an  alliance"  with  Lovelace's  family  made 
her  "see  [and  taste]  fewer  faults"  in  the  events  leading  to  her  rape  than  "recollection"  has 
helped  her  "since  to  see"  (1005).  As  Astell  had  warned,  Clarissa  found  herself  unable  to 
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"pull  off  the  Disguises  which  impose[d]  on  [her]"  because  the  "Report  of  [her]  Senses"  and 
her  own  "Private  Interest"  combined  to  "distract  [her]  Attention"  {SP II,  115). 

Neither  Astell  nor  Chudleigh  would  be  surprised  that  Clarissa's  problems  continually 
revolve  around  matters  of  sense-perception,  nor  would  they  be  surprised  that  Clarissa  only 
begins  to  resolve  these  problems  when  she  learns  to  focus  her  "attention"  beyond  the 
reports  of  her  physical  senses.  Indeed,  if  women  were  admonished  by  Astell  and  Chudleigh 
to  oppose,  in  Astell's  words,  "the  incursions  of  sense"  (98),  they  were,  concomitantly,  very 
much  encouraged  to  develop  their  intellectual  "Faculties";"*^  doing  so  offered  women  their 
best  means  of  avoiding  the  various  traps  set  for  a  sex  presumed  to  lack  intellect.  When 
Chudleigh  expresses  her  wish  that  she  "could  persuade  all,  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  my 
Sex . . .  [to]  not  permit  the  Men  any  longer  to  monopolize  the  Perfections  of  the  Mind" 
("Of  Knowledge,"  251),  she  does  so  in  part  because  she  believes  "we  [women]  are  apt  to 
be  misled  by  Appearances  ...  and  the  impetuous  Sallies  of  a  sprightly  Imagination. . . ;  we 
are  too  easily  impos'd  on,  too  credulous,  too  ready  to  hearken  to  every  soothing  Flatterer, 
every  Pretender  to  sincerity"  ("Of  Friendship,"  348-49).  To  "awaken  our  Understanding" 
("Of  Knowledge,"  254),  Chudleigh  argued,  women  needed  not  only  to  avoid  being 
preoccupied  with  "sensible  Objects"  ("Of  Pride,"  267);  they  also  had  to  be  "attentive 
List'ner[s]"  to  the  "gentle  Whispers  of  Truth"  (255).^*^  Astell  also  points  to  "attention"  as  a 
necessary  intellectual  expenditure  for  the  acquisition  of  Truth  and  the  avoidance  of 
falsehood: 

We  must  therefore  withdraw  our  Minds  from  the  World,  from  adhering  to  the 
Senses. . . ;  for  'tis  these  that  usually  Steal  away  the  Heart,  that  seduce  the  Mind  to 
such  unaccountable  Wanderings,  and  so  fill  up  its  Capacity  that  they  leave  no  room 
for  Truth,  so  distract  its  Attention  that  it  cannot  enquire  after  her. .  . .  Without 
Attention  and  strict  Examination  we  are  liable  to  false  Judgments  on  every 
occasion.  (SP II,  U3f 
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To  be  a  "Woman  of  Sense"  (SP II,  179),  in  other  words,  demanded,  for  Astell  and 
Chudleigh,  that  faith  in  the  "Senses"  be  replaced  with  faith  in  the  "Mind."*^  That  the 
"SENSES"  Clarissa  praises  during  the  Penknife  scene  refer  to  her  intellectual  abilities 
rather  than  her  physical  senses  is,  in  this  context,  perfectly  appropriate. 

Richardson  thoughtfully  constructs  this  scene,  in  fact,  as  an  intellectual  triumph  over 
sensual  enemies.  Lovelace's  machinations  on  this  occasion,  like  those  used  to  trick 
Clarissa  away  from  Harlowe  Place  and  to  trick  her  back  to  Mrs.  Sinclair's  house,  rely  on 
adducing  sensory  evidence  as  a  means  of  drawing  the  heroine  from  a  putative  safe-havea 
In  this  final  "production,"  Lovelace  employs  the  entire  cast  of  Sinclair's  brothel  in  a 
scheme  abounding  with  sounds  and  sights  which,  he  believes,  carmot  but  convince  Clarissa 
of  the  truth  of  the  situation  presented  to  her— namely,  that  he  has  accidentally  discovered 
Clarissa's  attempt  to  bribe  her  Lovelace-appointed  servant  Dorcas  through  Dorcas's 
carelessness,  and  that  Clarissa  thus  must  abandon  her  locked  room  to  "save"  the  ostensibly 
helpful  servant  from  Lovelace's  wrath.  As  Clarissa  waits  in  her  room  upstairs,  she 
becomes,  Lovelace  knows,  a  captive  audience  for  the  commotion  he  creates  below: 
Lovelace,  upon  finding  the  note,  screams  at  the  "trembling"  Dorcas  ("Cursed,  confounded, 
villainous,  bribery  and  corruption!")  before  giving  the  interposing  Will  "a  good  cuff' 
(947);  Mrs.  Sinclair,  Sally,  and  Polly  Horton's  feet  "stamp,  stamp,  stamp,"  while  their 
tongues  "rave,  rave,  rave"  (947);  Dorcas,  for  her  part,  begs  over  and  again  (loudly,  to  be 
sure)  that  she  not  be  forced  to  say  who  made  the  first  advances,  that  her  "poor  lady"  not  be 
made  to  "suffer"  (948).  As  in  the  events  surrounding  her  escape  from  Harlowe  Place,  what 
Clarissa  hears  is  designed  to  work  in  synergy  with  what  she  will  see— though  this  time, 
instead  of  a  man  "running  backward  and  forward,"  she  will  encounter  a  carefully 
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constructed  persecutory  scene:  the  trembling  Dorcas,  surrounding  her  a  mob  of  winded  and 

red-faced  women,  and  Lovelace  with  letter  in  hand.  This  time,  however,  it  is  Lovelace  and 

his  cohorts  whose  sensory  dependence  is  underscored: 

Just  then,  we  heard  the  lady's  door  unbar,  unlock,  unbolt--.  . . .  Now,  Belford,  see 
us  all  sitting  in  judgement,  resolved  to  punish  the  fair  briberess — I,  and  the  mother . 

. . ,  the  nieces  Sally,  Polly,  the  traitress  Dorcas,  and  Mabel  and  hear  her 

unbolt,  unlock,  unbar,  the  door  and  then  hear  her  step  towards  us,  and 

instantly  see  her  enter  among  us  . .  .  and  with  a  majesty  in  her  person  and  manner 
that  is  natural  to  her;  but  which  then  shone  out  in  all  its  glory! — ^Every  tongue 
silent,  every  eye  awed.  (948-49) 

While  the  actors  below  (and  Belford  beyond)  have  become,  in  Lovelace's  account, 

expectant  ears,  awed  eyes,  and  silent  tongues,  Clarissa,  concomitantly,  appears  to  them  in 

all  her  non-corporeal  brilliance:  "A  mouse  might  have  been  heard  passing  over  the  floor, 

her  own  light  feet  and  rustling  silks  could  not  have  prevented  it;  for  she  seemed  to  tread 

air,  and  to  be  all  soul"  (949).'*^  Lovelace's  description  is  also  Richardson's  hint;  as  readers 

of  Norris,  Astell,  or  Chudleigh  might  expect  of  a  woman  "all  soul,"  Clarissa's  opening 

words  immediately  dispel  Lovelace's  hope  that  she  will  react  to  sensory  evidence  as  she 

did  in  the  past:  "Oh  thou  contemptible  and  abandoned  Lovelace,  thinkest  thou  that  I  see 

not  through  this  poor  villainous  plot  of  thine,  and  of  these  thy  wicked  accomplices?"  (949). 

No  longer  the  passive  victim  to  what  she  sees  and  hears,  Clarissa,  through  "an  unconmion 

elevation  of  mind"  (11        actively  sees  "through"  Lovelace's  visual  and  aural 

constructs;  and  she  arrives,  not  at  her  truth,  but  at  Truth.'*^  In  full  possession  of  her 

"SENSES,"  Clarissa  triumphs  over  Lovelace  by  threatening  to  destroy  through  suicide  the 

seat  of  those  other  senses,  the  ones  he  desperately  wants  to  arouse. 

Of  course,  Clarissa's  ability  to  threaten  her  body  bespeaks  a  truth  David  C.  Hensley,  for 

one,  has  urged  readers  and  critics  not  to  ignore:  even  if  she  is  described  as  "all  soul"  or  "all 
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mind,"  Clarissa  still  leads  a  corporeal  existence,  still  has  physical  sensations,  still  exists 
within  the  parameters  of  matter  and  time.^*^  For  Hensley,  Richardson  may  espouse  in 
Clarissa  the  Neoplatonic  transcendence  of  the  body,  but  he  also  displays  a  pre-Romantic 
recognition  that  "the  soul"  is  "a  moral  personality  that  does  not  and  never  clearly  can  take 
leave  of  matter"  (148);  this  dialectical  tension,  he  argues,  constitutes  the  central  paradox  of 
Richardson's  novel.  I  would  argue,  however,  that  Richardson's  acknowledgement  of  the 
present  union  of  mind  and  body  in  Clarissa  (and  in  his  personal  letters)  no  more  suggests 
his  "opposition  to  the  rationalist  idea  of  the  mind-body  split"  than  do  Norris's,  Astell's,  or 
Chudleigh's  similar  acknowledgments.^'  Richardson's  heroine  does  have  a  body;  it  can  be 
raped,  poisoned,  and  possibly  impregnated;^^  affecting  it  can  affect  the  mind  it  is  presently 
joined  to,  and  vice  versa,  as  Clarissa  herself  notes  early  in  the  novel.^^  But  Clarissa's  body 
is  not  her  mind;  and  by  continually  attempting  to  realize  Clarissa's  character  in  noumenal 
terms,  Richardson  hoped  to  make  it  clear  that  "Clarissa  Harlowe"  is  something  other  than 
the  collection  of  "all  the  impressions  made  upon  human  sensation  by  the  force  of  external 
objects,"  something  other  than  what  Lovelace  can  physically  manipulate  and  violate.^'* 
Furthermore,  I  would  suggest  that  the  paradox  Hensley  locates  in  Clarissa  is  one  the  novel 
shares  with  all  mystical  attempts  to  use  physical  components  (pen  and  paper),  physical 
characters  (Clarissa,  for  instance,  but  also  Socrates,  to  whom  Clarissa  is  twice  compared),^^ 
and  physical  processes  (reading  with  one's  eyes)  to  expound  upon  spiritual  things  and 
experiences.  It  is  telling  of  their  predicament,  for  instance,  that  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  Norris,  Astell,  and  Chudleigh  all  have  recourse  to  the  physical 
"senses"  they  denigrate — as  does  Plato.^^  Hensley  insists  that  "we  must  wonder  how 
Clarissa's  time  becomes  eternity,  or  in  what  sense,  like  the  ouroboros  on  her  coffin. 
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eternity  swallows  or  sublates  time"  (148),  but  one  might  just  as  profitably  wonder  how  the 
"Word"  was  made  "flesh,"  how  Christ  (or  Dorcas  in  the  Bible)  "is  risen,"  in  what  sense  a 
human  being  could  ever  be  alpha  and  omega,  or  what  the  "Form  of  the  Good"  looks  like. 
The  dialectic  that  Hensley  localizes  in  Clarissa,  the  paradox  of  articulating  spirit  in  terms 
of  matter,  is  inherent  to  Christianity,  to  Platonism,  and  to  various  interminglings  of  the 
two.  That  Richardson's  intellectual  heroine  remains  a  corporeal  being  throughout  the 
course  of  the  novel  marks  the  impossibility  of  having  her  appear  otherwise — like  Milton's 
"late  espoused  saint,"  who  is  also  deliberately  "described"  in  non-descriptive  terms.^' 
What  is  important,  I  think,  is  not  that  Richardson  failed  to  reconcile  his  heroine's  physical 
senses  with  her  soul's  faculties,  her  body  with  her  mind,  but  that,  in  the  age  of  Locke,  he 
dared  to  focus  on  the  latter  attributes  as  legitimate  alternatives  to  the  former. 

Finally,  if  Richardson,  despite  his  best  efforts,  cannot  fully  dissociate  Clarissa  from  her 
body  while  she  lives,  neither  can  he  totally  separate  Clarissa's  "knowledge"  from  her 
"experience,"  that  other  hallmark  of  Locke's  philosophy.  Between  the  deceptions  of 
Hariowe  Place  and  Hampstead  Heath  and  the  attempted  deception  of  the  Penknife  scene, 
Clarissa  has  been  raped;  her  experience  has  increased  her  knowledge  of  Lovelace  to  the 
point  that  she  knows  to  reject  the  evidence  he  provides  to  substantiate  his  version  of 
events.  Even  this  "experience,"  however,  is  at  most  an  indirect  source  of  "knowledge" — 
Clarissa,  we  recall,  was  neither  physically  "sensible"  nor  intellectually  "sensible"  during 
the  horrific  event.    Indeed,  despite  Lovelace's  frequent  claims  that  Clarissa's  inexperience 
will  be  the  key  to  his  success,  he  is,  as  Stevenson  has  noted,  incorrect  in  applying  his  strict 
empirical  assumptions  to  Clarissa.^*  "She  has  a  world  of  knowledge;  knowledge 
speculative,  as  I  may  say;  but  no  experiencel  How  should  she?"  (789),  Lovelace  gleefiilly 


wonders.  "Nothing  but  experience  can  teach  [girls]  how  to  disappoint  us,"  he  assures 
Belford,  "and  learn  them  grandmother-wisdom!"  (472).  Much  to  Lovelace's  surprise, 
Clarissa's  "prescient  innocence"  (Stevenson,  "Never  in  a  Vile  House,"  5)  foils  his  every 
attempt  on  her,  and  she  does  consistently  "disappoint"  him.  Although  he  can  mislead  her 
through  her  physical  senses,  he  cannot  force  her  to  become  the  sexual  empiricist  he  feels 
she  must.  Even  at  her  most  deluded,  the  inexperienced  Clarissa  proves  too  canny  for  him, 
and,  following  her  escape  to  Hampstead,  Lovelace  is  forced  to  admit  that  he  has  indeed 
been  "outvkitted  by  a  novice"  (741 ).  Only  through  the  self-defeating  act  of  drugging 
Clarissa — which  removes  her  from  the  reahn  of  experience  altogether — can  he  force  on  her 
the  "experience"  of  sexual  intercourse.  Even  Clarissa's  most  brutal  empirical  lesson,  in 
other  words,  fails  to  come  in  any  direct  manner  from  her  "experience."  As  Stevenson  aptly 
puts  it,  "she  has  certainly  tasted  an  experience  from  which  she  never  recovers,  but  for  all 
the  changes  that  the  fact  of  her  rape  works  on  her  character,  we  should  not  forget  that  she 
did  not  really  experience  the  act  of  violation  itself  ("Never  in  a  Vile  House,"  8). 

For  Richardson,  experience  in  the  ways  of  the  world  is  as  much  problem  as  solution, 
especially  with  regards  to  women;  one  might  even  suggest  that  the  essential  impulse  of 
Richardsonian  didacticism  is  to  offer  readers  the  chance  to  gain  experience  without 
experiencing.^^  After  all,  it  was  because  of  their  experience  with  the  "amusements  and 
pleasures"  of  the  age,  as  we  learn  in  the  conclusion,  that  Sally  Martin  and  Polly  Horton, 
"two  creatures  who  wanted  not  sense,"  became  (with  Lovelace's  assistance)  prostitutes 
(1491).  And  while  Clarissa's  "experience"  of  Lovelace  may  help  her  to  see  through  his 
deceptions,  to  learn  something  about  the  world  around  her,  that  experience  is  rape,  and  it 
brings  about  her  death.  "Experience,"  in  other  words,  is  hardly  the  easy  answer  to 


Clarissa's — or  women's— problems  that  Lovelace  makes  it  out  to  be,  as  Astell  and  a  host 
of  early  feminists  well  knew;  and  it  is  telling,  I  think,  that  all  of  Clarissa's  "experiences" 
lead  her  to  echo,  not  Locke,  but  Socrates— when  it  comes  to  this  worid,  at  least,  Clarissa 
knows  "nothing  but  the  fact  of  [her]  ignorance."^"  Stevenson  believes  that  "Richardson 
doubtless  intended  the  separation  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  his  heroines  to  be  a 
moral  rather  than  an  epistemological  point"  ("Never  in  a  Vile  House,"  5).  In  light  of 
Norris,  Astell,  and  Chudleigh's  epistemological  dissent  from  Locke  (partly,  to  be  sure,  for 
reasons  of  morality),  I  would  suggest  that  Richardson's  intentions  on  this  point  are 
complicated  enough  to  encompass  both  ends.  Richardson,  follov^ng  Norris,  Astell,  and 
Chudleigh,  had  little  difficulty  regarding  the  senses  and  "experience"  skeptically,  all  the 
while  recognizing  the  important,  often  negative,  role  each  played  in  character  formation.^' 
Thus  we  have  Clarissa  Hariowe,  Richardson's  greatest  heroine — "a  woman  of  sense" 
despite  her  senses,  a  woman  of  prescience  but  never,  even  in  the  fmal  analysis,  a  truly 
"experienced"  woman. 
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Notes 


'  Samuel  Richardson,  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded  (New  York:  Penguin  Books,  1980), 
241.  Further  references  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text  Fielding's  direct 
responses  came  in  two  forms,  a  novelistic  parody.  An  Apology  for  the  life  of  Mrs.  Shamela 
Andrews  (1741),  and  a  parodic  novel.  The  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  his  Friend, 
Mr.  Abraham  Adams  (1742). 

^  Locke's  first  definitive  statements  regarding  sensory  perceptions  as  the  basis  for  all 
knowledge  can  be  found  in  the  Essay  B.2.  1.  20-25  {Works,  1 :  90-92).  See,  for  instance, 
Locke's  point  in  section  23:  "If  it  shall  be  demanded  then,  when  a  man  begins  to  have  any 
ideas;  I  think  the  true  answer  is,  when  he  first  has  any  sensation"  (91). 

^  Ian  Watt,  The  Rise  of  the  Novel:  Studies  in  Defoe,  Richardson  and  Fielding  (Berkeley 
and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  1960),  31.  Further  references  vsdll  be 
cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

"  Carol  Houlihan  Flynn,  Samuel  Richardson:  A  Man  of  Letters  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1982),  240.  Further  references  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

^  Terry  Castle  likewise  concludes  that  Richardson's  Lockean  faith  in  the  "decoding  acf  is 
disrupted  in  Clarissa  by  the  "essential  arbitrariness"  inherent  in  the  act  of  "reading"  a  text 
or,  in  the  case  of  sensory  perception,  the  world.  See  Clarissa 's  Ciphers:  Meaning  and 
Disruption  in  Richardson 's  "Clarissa"  (Ithaca  and  London:  Cornell  University  Press, 
1982),  50-5 1.  Further  references  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

^  John  A.  Dussinger  suggests  that  medical  theorists  of  the  time  would  have  found  it 
plausible  for  Clarissa's  body  to  have  become  aroused  even  while  her  mind  was 
unconscious,  and  that  this  arousal  might  explain  Clarissa's  subsequent  illness  {The 
Discourse  of  the  Mind  in  Eighteenth-Century  Fiction  [The  Hague:  Mouton,  1974],  121). 
Janet  Todd  suggests  that  Clarissa's  inability  to  describe  "her  experience"  of  rape  reveals 
that  while  "Locke  argued  for  knowledge  from  sensation[,]  the  Richardsonian  female  seems 
to  arrest  this  progress  so  that  knowledge  stays  at  the  level  of  the  sensation  and  the  body" 
{Sensibility:  An  Introduction  [London  and  New  York:  Methuen,  1986],  79).  As  even  the 
"ladies"  of  Sinclair's  brothel  note,  however,  Clarissa's  absence  during  the  rape  is  not  just 
intellectual,  but  physical  as  well. 

^  A  similar  intermingling  of  "sense"  and  "intellecf  is  evident  in  the  first  semi-coherent 
letter  Clarissa  manages  after  the  rape;  she  writes,  "let  me  hurry  off  my  thoughts,  lest  I  lose 
them  again — Here  I  am  sensible — ^And  yet  I  am  hardly  sensible  neither"  (895). 

*  Belford  is  quoting  a  line  from  "Prospect  of  Death,"  by  John  Pomfret  (1667-1702).  He 
has  just  finished  reading  an  entire  stanza  of  Pomfret's  poem,  along  with  one  from  Norris's 
poem  "The  Meditation,"  to  Belton  (123 1).  Margaret  Anne  Doody  notes  that  the  line  in 
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question  comes  from  a  stanza  describing  the  death  of  a  wicked  person,  who,  "if  any  Sense 
at  that  sad  Time  remains,"  feels  "amazing  Terrors,  mighty  Pains"  {A  Natural  Passion:  A 
Study  in  the  Novels  of  Samuel  Richardson  [Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1974],  157).  Further 
references  to  Doody  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

'  Richardson's  friend  Thomas  Edwards  wished  in  a  15  January  1755  letter  to  Richardson 
that  his  "latter  end"  might  "be  like  [Clarissa's]"  {The  Correspondence  of  Samuel 
Richardson,  ed.  Anna  Laetitia  Barbauld,  6  vols.  [London:  Richard  Phillips,  1804)],  3:  1 12; 
hereafter  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text).  In  one  respect,  at  least,  he  did  not  get  his  wish, 
as  Richardson  noted  in  a  3  January  1757  letter  to  Sarah  Wescomb  Scudamore:  "Poor  Mr. 
Edwards!  Rich  Mr.  Edwards!  I  should  perhaps  rather  say,  since  I  left  him  Yesterday 
Evening  in  a  dying  State,  quite  insensible,  knowing  not  anybody"  (quoted  in  Eaves  and 
Kimple,  Biography,  444).  Edwards,  who  was  visiting  Richardson  at  Parson's  Green,  died 
that  day  of  consumption. 

Platonic  thought,  still  very  much  alive  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  long  associated  the 
workings  of  the  mind  with  those  of  the  soul,  as  even  a  cursory  reading  of  The  Republic,  for 
instance,  shows:  "There  are  four . . .  processes  in  the  soul. . . :  understanding  for  the 
highest,  reasoning  for  the  second;  give  the  name  of  opinion  to  the  third,  and  imagination  to 
the  last"  {Plato 's  Republic,  trans.  G.M.  A.  Grube  [Indianapolis:  Hackett  Publishing 
Company,  1974],  166;  hereafter  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text).  It  is  telling  that  even 
when  Locke  challenges  the  popular  Platonic  notion  that  "the  soul  always  thinks"  {Essay 
B.2.  1.  9;  Works,  1 :  81),  he  does  not  deny  that  the  soul  does  think.  Of  course,  Cartesian 
dualism  (still  popular  today)  influenced  this  line  of  thinking  as  well. 

See  Lois  Dueler's  chapter  on  "Prudence"  in  Clarissa 's  Plots,  1 17-140. 

Leo  Braudy  writes,  "the  division  between  mind  and  body  that  Descartes  developed  as 
an  epistemological  assumption  has  in  Clarissa  become  an  ontological  imperative" 
("Penetration  and  Impenetrability  in  Clarissa,'"  New  Approaches  to  Eighteenth-Century 
Literature,  ed.  Phillip  Harth  [New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1974],  194).  Further 
references  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

Note  that,  once  again,  Clarissa  is  associated  with  "mind"  and  distanced  from  the 
"[physical]  senses"  in  Anna's  simile. 

Clarissa  and  Arma's  recognition  that  Solmes  could  only  marry  for  something  other  than 
mind  makes  John  Harlowe's  petulant  assurance  to  Clarissa  that  "Mr.  Solmes  will  neither  eat 
you,  nor  drink  you"  (267)  particularly  alarming. 

Cf  Clarissa's  thinly  veiled  reference  to  Lovelace  in  her  posthumous  letter  to  Belford: 
"what,  at  that  period  [moments  before  death],  must  be  the  reflections  of  those  (if  capable  of 
reflection)  who  have  lived  a  life  of  sense  and  offence;  whose  study  and  whose  pride  most 
ingloriously  has  been  to  seduce  the  innocent,  and  to  ruin  the  weak. . .  ?"  (1367). 
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Clarissa,  Preface,  Hints  of  Prefaces,  and  Postscript,  ed.  R.  F.  Brissenden  (Los  Angeles: 
University  of  California,  William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library,  1964),  3. 

Wilt  argues  that  Clarissa's  rape  may  actually  be  performed  by  the  "ladies"  of  the  brothel 
rather  than  by  Lovelace;  Clarissa,  she  argues,  learns  that  "the  real  enemy  of  woman  is 
woman"  ("He  Could  Go  No  Farther:  A  Modest  Proposal  about  Lovelace  and  Clarissa," 
PMLA  92  [1977],  27). 

John  Allen  Stevenson,  "'Alien  Spirits':  The  Unity  of  Lovelace  and  Clarissa,"  New 
Essays  on  Samuel  Richardson,  87.  Further  references  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the 
text. 

James  Grantham  Tumer,  "Lovelace  and  the  Paradoxes  of  Libertinism,"  Samuel 
Richardson:  Tercentenary  Essays,  70, 74, 71. 

^°  See  Lovelace's  remorseful  letter  to  Belford,  written  after  he  has  received  Clarissa's 
posthumous  letter  in  which,  among  other  things,  Clarissa  calls  on  him  to  "awaken  ...  out 
of  your  sensual  dream"  (1427).  Lovelace  admits  that  Clarissa's  "posthumous  letter  sticks 
close  to  me,"  that  he  has  been  pondering  the  workings  of  "Providence,"  that  "a  thousand 
vultures  in  turn  are  preying  upon  my  heart!"  and  generally  shows  himself  to  be 
experiencing  the  extreme  contrition  that  Clarissa  had  hoped  her  letter  would  generate — a 
"truly  penitent  and  contrite  heart,"  she  believes,  might  indicate  the  beginning  of  a  direly 
needed  reformation.  To  Lovelace,  however,  such  dark  thoughts  indicate  that  he  has  "lost 
his  own"  senses  just  as  Clarissa  lost  hers  (1428),  and  in  his  next  letter,  he  demands  that 
Belford  return  the  product  of  his  "gloomy  impulse."  In  Lovelace's  view,  to  write  a  letter 
that,  in  his  own  words,  "for  my  soul  I  could  not  forbear"  writing  (1430;  emphasis  mine),  is 
an  indication  not  that  he  has  begun  a  necessary  transformation,  but  that  his  "intellects" 
were  touched  ( 143 1 ).  But  Belford  realizes,  and  Richardson  hopes  the  reader  will  as  well, 
that  Lovelace's  painfiil  admission  of  guilt  and  sorrow  actually  suggests  a  high  level  of  just 
the  sort  of  sensibility  he  has  lacked — ergo  Belford's  request  that  Lovelace  not  "destroy" 
the  letter:  "the  same  dialect  may  one  day  come  in  fashion  v^dth  you  again"  (1434). 

^'  Note  Lovelace's  plan  for  keeping  his  desire  (clearly  defined  as  sexual  desire)  for 
Clarissa  alive  in  his  mock-serious  third-person  fantasy  of  having  Clarissa  without  marrying 
her:  "He  resolves  never  to  marry  any  other  woman. . . .  Now  and  then,  however,  perhaps, 
indulging  with  a  new  object,  in  order  to  bring  him  back  with  greater  delight  to  his 
charming  Clarissa — His  only  fault  love  of  the  sex"  (720). 

These  are  Lovelace's  own  words,  contained  in  his  naive  response  to  Clarissa's  parabohc 
"Father's  House"  letter.  Lovelace  imagines  that  once  their  wedding  is  accomplished, 
Clarissa's  "soul-attracting  discourse"  will  enable  him  to  "get  above  sense"  (1235). 

"  See  Harris's  "Original  or  Learned  Genius,"  188-202. 

Muirhead  writes,  "Little  as  psychology  owes  to  Norris  as  compared  with  Locke,  the 
place  he  assigns  to  attention  is  all  to  his  credit.  To  him  this  was  a  matter  of  first-rate 
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importance,  seeing  that,  anticipating  modem  views,  he  found  the  seat  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will  not  in  the  power  of  directly  determining  to  overt  action  (this  necessarily  follows  the 
dictate  of  the  understanding),  but  in  the  power  of  attending  or  not  attending  more  or  less  to 
an  objective"  {The  Platonic  Tradition  in  Anglo-Saxon  Philosophy:  Studies  in  the  History 
of  Idealism  in  England  and  America  [New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1931],  92-93). 

Richardson  refers  on  many  occasions  to  the  need  for  "attention"  from  his  readers.  In  his 
Hints  of  Prefaces  for  Clarissa,  a  document  which  Brissenden  believes  was  "put  together  by 
Richardson  while  he  was  revising  the  Preface  and  Postscript  to  the  first  edition"  (i), 
Richardson  underscores  the  importance  of  "attention"  in  the  reading  process.  "Clarissa  is  so 
ready,"  Richardson  writes,  "to  find  fault  with  herself  on  every  Occasion,  that  we  cannot 
consent,  that  a  Character  so  exemplary  in  the  greater  Points  should  suffer  merely  from  the 
Inattention  of  the  hasty  Reader"  (4).  To  the  objection  that  ""The  History  is  too  minute," 
Richardson  responds  "Attentive  Readers  have  found,  and  will  find,  that  the  Probability  of  all 
Stories  told . . .  depends  upon  small  Circumstances"  (5).  To  complaints  that  the  addition  of  a 
Table  of  Contents  ""will  anticipate  the  Reader 's  Curiosity,"  Richardson  replies,  'The 
Curiosity  not  so  much  the  View  to  excite,  as  the  Attention  to  the  Instruction.  When  the 
Curiosity  is  partly  gratified,  there  will  be  more  room  for  the  Attention"  (6).  Christina  Gillis 
has  pointed,  quite  rightly  I  think,  to  Richardson's  interest  in  "attention"  as  an  expression  of 
his  desire  for  readers  to  "see ...  the  interconnection  between  part  and  whole"  in  his  novel 
{The  Paradox  of  Privacy:  Epistolary  Form  in  Clarissa  [Gainesville:  University  Presses  of 
Florida,  1984],  9;  hereafter  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text);  Richardson  writes  that  the  Table 
of  Contents  was  "drawn  up  with  a  View  to  obviate  such  Objections  as  have  been  made  to 
particular  Characters  and  Passages,  thro'  want  of  Attention  to  the  Story,"  and  he  notes  that  it 
will  help  careless  readers  to  "attend  to  the  Connexion,  and  to  the  Instruction  aimed  to  be 
given"  (7).  Richardson  may  have  borrowed  this  language  from  Mary  Astell,  who  advised 
women  to  read 

such  Books  ...  as  are  fiiller  of  Matter  than  Words,  which  diffuse  a  light  through 
every  part  of  their  Subject,  do  not  Skim,  but  Penetrate  it  to  the  bottom,  yet  so  as  to 
leave  somewhat  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  Reader's  own  Meditations;  such  as  are 
writ  with  Order  and  Connexion,  the  Strength  of  whose  Arguments  can't  be 
sufficiently  felt  unless  we  remember  and  compare  the  whole  System.  'Tis 
impossible  to  prescribe  absolutely,  and  every  one  may  easily  find  what  Authors  are 
most  apt  to  stay  their  Attention,  and  shou'd  apply  to  them.  {SP II,  1 13-14) 
And  in  an  editorial  footnote  to  Clarissa  (one  found,  perhaps  not  coincidentally,  just  after 
Clarissa  has  spoken  of  her  present  "revival  of  attention"  and  of  her  previous  "inattention"), 
Richardson  again  attempts  to  prod  his  reader  into  "attention":  "The  attentive  reader  need  not 
be  referred  back  for  what  the  lady  nevertheless  could  not  account  for  [Tomlinson's  intimate 
knowledge  of  her  family  and  affairs],  as  she  knew  not  that  Mr.  Lovelace  had  come  at  Miss 
Howe's  letters"  (1013).  As  with  Clarissa,  the  reader,  it  would  appear,  will  only  come  to  Truth 
by  way  of  "attention." 

If,  as  Robert  Erickson  speculates  in  The  Language  of  the  Heart  (185-87),  Richardson 
drew  his  ideas  about  the  physical  and  metaphysical  heart  in  part  from  Norris's  Theory  and 
Regulation  of  Love,  he  would  have  been  familiar  with  Norris  and  More's  epistolary  debate 
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regarding  "Attention"  contained  in  the  same  text.  See  Theory  and  Regulation  of  Love, 
144-238  and  appendix. 

Norris  does  not  seem  to  have  begun  reading  Malebranche,  who  also  hits  upon 
"Attention"  as  central  to  a  conception  of  a  non-determined  human  being  in  his  Search  After 
Truth,  until  1688;  as  noted  in  the  introduction,  Norris's  first  mention  of  Malebranche 
(whom  he  never  hesitated  to  cite  in  support  of  his  own  views)  is  found  in  Theory  and 
Regulation  of  Love  (1688),  and  his  first  detailed  examination  of  Malebranche 's  theories  is 
found  in  Reason  and  Religion  (1689). 

Norris  clearly  has  the  highly  charged  issues  of  Toleration  and  Occasional  Conformity 
partly  in  mind  in  this  passage — the  "men"  he  refers  to  as  "Intellectual  Libertinfesf"  are  the 
sort  who  would  "give  every  one  a  Toleration  to  abound  in  his  own  seme  and  (provided  his 
actions  be  conformable  to  the  Rule)  to  think  what  he  please."  Norris  was  no  fan  of 
Toleration  (yet  another  reason  for  Mary  Astell  to  think  well  of  him),  as  evidenced  by  the 
strident  "Charge  of  Schism"  he  leveled  against  "Dissenters  and  Separatists  from  the 
Church  of  England"  in  his  Christian  Blessedness  (196).  Even  after  the  Toleration  Act  was 
passed  in  1689,  Norris  continued  his  criticism  of  dissent  in  his  Charge  of  Schism 
Continued:  Being  a  Justification  of  the  Author  of  Christian  Blessedness  for  his  Charging 
the  Separatists  with  SCHISM,  notwithstanding  the  Toleration  (1691). 

Kathleen  M.  Squadrito  inexplicably  refers  to  Norris's  "extreme  Calvinism"  in  "Mary 
Astell's  Critique  of  Locke's  View  of  Thinking  Matter,"  Journal  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy  25  (1987):  434.  Many  labels  apply  to  Norris,  but  "Calvinist"  is  not  one  of 
them,  and  one  wonders  how  Squadrito  arrived  at  her  characterization.  Norris  refers 
derisively  in  Letters  Concerning  the  Love  of  God,  for  example,  to  "the  falshood"  of 
Calvin's  "strange  Hypothesis"  that  God  creates  certain  "miserable  creatures"  who  are 
"destin'dtoRuin"(20). 

Locke's  clearest  statement  of  "Reflection"  can  be  found  in  Essay,  B.2. .  1.  4.  As  he 
explains  it,  "REFLECTION,"  "the  other  fountain"  of  knowledge  along  with 
"SENSATION,"  can  be  defined  as  "the  perception  of  the  operations  of  our  own  mind 
within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas  it  has  got;  which  operations  when  the  soul 
comes  to  reflect  on  and  consider,  do  fiimish  the  understanding  with  another  set  of  ideas, 
which  could  not  be  had  from  things  without"  {Works,  1 :  78).  Reflection,  in  other  words, 
works  fi"om  perceptual  material  "got"  by  the  senses,  and  thus,  even  in  its  activity,  stands  in 
a  passive  relation  to  sensory  perception. 

It  is  probably  not  coincidence  that  just  after  Belford  reads  lines  from  Norris's  poem 
"The  Meditaton"  to  Belton  (three  separate  references  in  the  space  of  two  pages,  1229-30), 
the  dying  man  laments  that  his  "life  of  sense  and  appetite"  has  so  securely  fixed  his  fear  of 
"justice"  in  the  afterlife. 

Cf  Norris's  comments  on  the  "Material  World"  in  Conduct  of  Human  Life:  "As  for  [the 
Material  World],  it  is  all  throughout  Darkness  and  Obscurity;  and  tho  God  has  placed  a 
Sensible  Light  in  it,  or  rather  something  that  may  be  an  occasional  Cause  of  such  a 
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Sensation,  yet  as  to  any  purpose  of  Intellectual  Illumination,  it  is  still  a  blind  confused 
Chaos"  (216). 

"  Jocelyn  Harris  believes  that  Richardson  was  "attracted"  to  the  complaints  of  Astell  and 
Chudleigh  against  patriarchal  dominance  in  the  family  because  they  echoed  political 
complaints  of  the  period:  "Whenever  Richardson  wrote  of  relationships  ...  he  inevitably 
wrote  about  politics"  {Samuel  Richardson,  3).  I  would  suggest  that  Richardson's 
knowledge  of  these  women  went  beyond  their  overtly  political  writings,  which  represent 
minor  contributions  to  their  respective  corpora  of  largely  philosophical/theological 
writings.  Richardson's  interest  in  Norris  and  his  brand  of  Christian  Platonism  would  likely 
have  led  him  to  both  women. 

"Like  Descartes,  [Malebranche]  holds  that  God  has  given  us  the  senses,  not  in  order  that 
we  should  learn  from  them  the  nature  and  properties  of  bodies,  but  only  that  we  may  be 
swiftly  notified  by  them  of  our  body's  needs"  (McCracken,  25). 

"  Ezell  annotates  Chudleigh' s  interest  in  distinguishing  "between  Truth  and  Falshood, 
Things  that  are  Simple,  and  such  as  are  Compounded"  as  a  "reference  to  Locke's 
distinction  between  'simple'  and  'complex'  ideas"  (257;  n.  to  line  192);  she  fails  to  note, 
however,  that  in  the  clause  which  follows,  Chudleigh  borrows  from  Norris's  Conduct  of 
Human         "Things  that  are  Contingent,  from  such  as  are  Necessary"  (257). 

See  Norris's  "Of  the  advantages  of  Thinking,"  in  Miscellanies:  "Another  great  hindrance 

to  knowledg  is  the  wrong  perception  of  things  But  now,  the  only  cause  of  the 

confiisedness  of  our  notions,  next  to  the  natural  inability  of  our  faculties,  is  want  of  Attention 
and  close  application  of  mind.  We  don't  dwell  enough  upon  the  object;  but  speculate  it 
transiently  and  in  hast;  and  then,  no  wonder  that  we  conceive  it  by  halves"  (148-49). 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Clarissa's  "heart,"  here  as  elsewhere  a  virtual  synonym  for 
conscience,  does  not  mislead  her;  rather,  she  does  not  heed  its  warning.  Cf  Astell,  SP 11: 
"We  cannot  have  a  more  faithful  Director  than  our  own  heart.  He  who  gave  us  these 
Dispositions  will  excite  us  to  the  Use  and  Improvement  of  'em;  and  unless  we  drive  him 
from  us  by  our  Impurity,  or  thro  negligence  and  want  of  Attention  let  slip  his  secret 
Whispers,  this  Master  within  us  will  lay  most  in  our  view  such  Lessons  as  he  wou'd  have 
us  take"  (108). 

"And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to 
the  eyes ...  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat"  (Genesis  3:  6). 

Clarissa's  similarities  to  the  Eve  of  Genesis  (and  of  Paradise  Lost)  have  been  well 
established,  most  recently — and  most  thoroughly — by  Keymer,  who  notes  that  "the  Fall  is 
the  most  sustained  and  direct  analogy  provided  for  the  calamity  at  Harlowe  Place"  and  that 
"Richardson  plots  the  stages  of  this  fall  with  precision"  (1 14, 1 12).  Keymer  points  out,  for 
instance,  that  prior  to  Lovelace's  incursion  into  her  Father's  House,  Clarissa  "hves  in 
paradisal  harmony  with  her  family,"  that  it  is  "no  coincidence"  that  Clarissa  "imagines 
herself  'bit  by  a  viper'  [295]  on  reaching  for  one  of  Lovelace's  hidden  letters,"  and  that 
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Clarissa's  fall  (her  flight  from  Harlowe  Place)  occurs  when  she  leaves  her  now  "lost 
garden"  with  the  devilish  Lovelace  (113, 1 14,  115).  We  can  further  specify  Richardson's 
use  of  this  particular  Biblical  motif,  however,  by  recognizing  that  he  has  made  Clarissa's 
fall  exemplify  a  belief  he  seems  to  have  shared  vnth  a  line  of  thinkers  represented  by 
Malebranche,  Norris,  Astell,  and  Law:  the  Fall  of  man  amounted  to  a  Fall  into  empiricism. 
Malebranche  attacked  belief  in  "secondary  causes"  as  being  "inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  fallen  condition  of  the  human  race"  (McCracken,  97).  "Had  Adam  not  acceded  to  the 
serpent's  teaching  that  another  besides  God  had  the  power  to  enlighten  or  please  him," 
Malebranche  argued,  "sin  would  never  have  entered  the  worid"  (97).  For  Norris,  the 
"Original  Pravity  and  Degeneracy  of  our  Nature"  is  characterized  first  and  foremost  by  our 
privileging  the  "good  of  Sense"  over  the  "good  of  the  Intellect"  {Theory  and  Regulation  of 
Love,  66).  Astell,  following  Norris,  linked  the  "darkn'd"  state  of  human  "Understanding" 
to  the  effects  of  the  "Fall,"  which  resulted  from  an  inability  to  "oppose  the  incursions  of 
sense"  (SP II,  98;  see  above,  p.  57).  Law,  in  a  text  George  Cheyne  recommended  to 
Richardson,  repeatedly  describes  the  Fall  in  terms  similar  to  these;  he  laments  Adam's 
decision  to  "will  the  knowledge  of  temporal  nature"  because  it  amounted  to  a  substitution 
of  "the  light  and  spirit  of  this  worid"  for  "the  light  and  spirit  of  Heaven",  and  blames 
Adam  for  "[lusting]  to  have  the  sensibility  of  that  good  and  evil  which  the  beasts  of  this 
worid  have"  {An  Appeal  to  all  that  Doubt,  or  Disbelieve  the  Truths  of  the  Gospel  [1740] 
and  The  Spirit  of  Prayer  [1749],  found  in  Stephen  Hobhouse,  Selected  Mystical  Writings  of 
William  Law  [New  York  and  London:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1948],  47,  70).  See  Cheyne's 
9  March  1742  letter  to  Richardson  in  The  Letters  of  Doctor  George  Cheyne  to  Samuel 
Richardson  (1732-43),  ed.  Charies  F.  MuUett  (Columbia:  University  of  Missouri,  1943), 
88. 

See  Anthony  Winner's  similar  sentiments:  "In  a  sense,  Clarissa's  flaw,  which  opens  the 
gate  to  Lovelace  and  results  in  her  abduction  from  the  garden,  is  the  inevitable  flaw  of 
being  human"  ("Richardson's  Lovelace:  Character  and  Prediction,"  TSLL  14  [1972]:  55). 

Leman  explains  that  his  "fears  of  being  discovered  to  act  on  both  sides  had  made  him 
take  the  rushing  of  a  little  dog  . . .  [for]  some  of  his  masters"  (437).  Clarissa's  response  to 
Lovelace's  recitation  of  this  letter — ^"Deep!  deep!  deep! . . .  [You]  are,  I  see  plainly ...  a 
very  artful,  a  very  designing  man"  (438)— is  noteworthy  largely  because,  of  course, 
Clarissa  does  not  "see"  the  half  of  Lovelace's  "design"  at  this  point. 

'^^  Sir  Charles  Grandison  also  speaks,  sententiously  of  course,  of  the  intellectual 
"faculties":  "It  is  the  important  lesson  of  life  ...  in  this  union  of  soul  and  body,  to  restrain 
the  unruly  appetites  of  the  latter,  and  to  improve  the  faculties  of  the  former"  {The  History 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  ed.  Jocelyn  Harris,  3  vols.  [London:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1972],  3:  140). 

Cf.  Chudleigh's  description  of  the  need  for  women  "to  attend  to  the  Calls  of  their 
Consciences"  ("Of  Self  Love,"  304)  and  her  invocation  of  "a  cool,  a  silent,  calm 
Attention"  in  the  service  of  "Reason"  ("Of  Anger,"  318). 
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It  should  be  noted  that  Hke  Norris  before  her,  and  Clarissa  after,  Astell  here  conceives 
of  "Attention"  in  active  terms— the  mind  uses  "attention"  to  "enquire"  after  truth. 

'^^  Despite  their  discounting  of  the  physical  "senses,"  Astell  and  Chudleigh  both  speak 
approvingly  of  women  of  intellectual  "sense."  Astell  calls  on  women  to  "have  a  greater 
share  of  sense"  and  to  display  their  abilities  to  "write  Sense"  {SP II,  74);  Chudleigh 
implores  women  to  prefer  "good  Sense"  to  "the  highest  Gratifications  of  Sense"  ("To  the 
Reader,"  248), 

Cf  Lovelace's  earlier  description  of  Clarissa:  "Soul  all  over,  Belford!  She  seems 
sensible  of  liberties  that  my  passion  made  me  insensible  of  having  taken"  (850).  Note  that 
as  in  the  "Penknife  scene,"  Clarissa's  "soul"  is  the  source  of  her  superior  sensibility. 

Cf.  Richardson's  introduction  to  Meditation  IV  in  Meditations  Collected from  the  Sacred 
Books  (1750),  where  Clarissa's  triumph  "over  Lovelace,  and  the  wicked  women"  during 
the  Penknife  scene  is  attributed  to  her  "noble  exertion  of  spirit"  (8).  Also  cf  Richardson's 
21  January  1749  reply  to  Solomon  Lowe,  who  had  suggested  that  Richardson  could  have 
enhanced  his  moral  by  having  Clarissa  marry  Lovelace  before  she  suffers  and  dies. 
Richardson  again  points  to  the  "Penknife-Scene,"  noting  that  Clarissa's  ""Triimph  of  Mind" 
there  would  be  negated  if  she  were  finally  brought  to  accept  Lovelace  as  a  husband 
{Selected  Letters  of  Samuel  Richardson,  ed.  John  Carroll  [Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1964], 
123).  Further  references  to  Meditations  and  to  Selected  Letters  will  be  made 
parenthetically  in  the  text. 

''^  Terry  Castle  believes  that  the  lesson  of  Clarissa  is  that  "the  meaning  we  read  in  the 
world  of  phenomena  ...  is  always  in  some  sense  only  what  meaning  we  have  made — a 
contingent,  mutable,  human  meaning"  {Clarissa 's  Ciphers,  54).  To  a  point,  I  think. 
Castle's  appraisal  is  correct.  Yet  it  certainly  is  not  true,  as  Castle  claims,  that  "as  Lovelace 
is  so  fond  of  pointing  out,  it  is  always  possible  to  'turn  Black  White' — to  say  something 
and  have  it  so"  (55).  Lovelace  "says"  that  the  prostitutes  are  members  of  his  biological 
family,  but,  of  course,  they  are  not;  concomitantly,  when  Lovelace  attempts  to  force  his 
reading  on  Clarissa's  "Father's  House"  letter,  he  fails  because  his  secular  interpretation  of 
her  meaning  is  wrong — her  "Father's  house"  means  Heaven,  not  Harlowe  Place.  See 
Clarissa's  letter  on  1233,  Lovelace's  response  on  1233-35,  and  his  recognition  that  he  has 
been  outwitted  on  1269-71. 

Melvyn  New  pointed  out  to  me  that  Dorcas  is  the  name  of  a  female  disciple  raised  from 
the  dead  by  Peter  (Acts  9:  36-43).  Perhaps  Richardson  had  this  ultimate  spiritual  victory 
over  the  body  in  mind  when  he  constructed  Clarissa's  own  triumph  over  Dorcas  (and 
company),  especially  inasmuch  as  her  triimiph  over  sensual  enemies  here  marks  her  first 
step  toward  becoming,  quite  literally,  "all  soul"  in  heaven. 

^  See  Hensley's  "Thomas  Edwards  and  the  Dialectics  of  Clarissa's  Death  Scene," 
Eighteenth-Century  Life  16  (1992):  13 1-52.  Further  references  will  be  cited 
parenthetically  in  the  text. 
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The  lines  Belford  cites  from  Norris's  "The  Meditation"  read,  "It  must  be  done  (my 
Soul)  but  'tis  a  strange^  A  dismal  and  Mysterious  Changey  When  thou  shalt  leave  this 
Tenement  of  Clay"  {Miscellanies,  30;  Clarissa  1229-30).  Astell  notes  that  "the  Body  and 
the  Mind  do  so  reciprocally  influence  each  other,  that  we  can  scarce  keep  the  one  in  tune  if 
the  other  be  out  of  it"  {SP II,  1 12).  Chudleigh  complains  that  "our  Bodies  . . .  these  heavy 
Lumps  of  Matter . . .  depress  the  Mind,  and  hinder  its  Operations"  ("Of  Friendship,"  343- 
44). 

Belford  finds  it  unjust  that  someone  "all  mind"  should  ever  be  made  to  do  "the  work  of . 
. .  mere  bodies"  (555).  Brian  McCrea  suggests  that  Clarissa's  corporeal  status  is  confirmed 
by  her  possible  pregnancy  during  the  rape.  See  his  essay  "Clarissa's  Pregnancy  and  the 
Fate  of  Patriarchal  Power,"  Eighteenth-Century  Fiction  9.2  (1997):  125-148.  A  version  of 
this  essay  can  be  found  in  McCrea's  Impotent  Fathers:  Patriarchy  and  Demographic 
Crisis  in  the  Eighteenth-Century  Novel  (Newark:  University  of  Delaware  Press,  1998), 
120-140. 

"  Clarissa  describes  for  Aima  her  palpitating  heart  and  trembling  body  prior  to  a  meeting 
with  Solmes:  "Oh  my  dear,  what  a  poor  passive  machine  is  the  body,  when  the  mind  is 
disordered"  (303). 

I  am  quoting  from  Robert  Erickson's  Language  of  the  Heart  (214).  Erickson  believes 
that  it  is  "relevant  to  Richardson,  the  author  as  master  printer"  that  "for  Locke,  'the  person' 
is  an  accumulation  of  a  multitude  of  imperfectly  retained  'imprints'  from  the  external 
world  and  of  ideas  formed  by  internal  reflection."  I  would  suggest  that  Locke's  point  is 
"relevant"  to  Clarissa  only  inasmuch  as  Richardson's  entire  purpose  seems  to  be  to  refute 
it.  When  Clarissa  says,  "I  presume  to  hope  that  I  have  a  mind  that  cannot  be  debased,  in 
essential  instances,  by  temporary  calamities"  (1 103;  see  above,  p.  41),  she  is  making  an 
important  existential  claim.  Clarissa's  experience  is  precisely  not  "moving  her  toward  a  more 
Lockean  interpretation  of  conscience"  (Erickson,  214);  rather,  her  experience  is  moving  her 
(and  Lovelace,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  final  chapter)  toward  an  essentialist,  theocentric  vision  of 
what  it  means  to  "be"  a  "human  being."  On  Lovelace  and  his  inability  to  shirk  his 
conscience,  see  below,  chapter  three,  p.  189,  n.  62. 

Belford,  in  his  first  letter  to  Lovelace  after  the  rape,  writes  LOVELACE! 
LOVELACE!  had  I  doubted  it  before,  I  should  now  be  convinced  that  there  must  be  a 
WORLD  AFTER  THIS,  to  do  justice  to  injured  merit,  and  to  punish  such  a  barbarous 
perfidy!  Could  the  divine  SOCRATES,  and  the  divine  CLARISSA,  otherwise  have 
suffered?"  (884;  for  a  fiiU  discussion  of  this  passage,  see  below,  chapter  three,  pp.  164-70). 
Braudy  argues  that  "it  is  no  mistake . . .  that  Belford  twice  identifies  Clarissa  vdth 
Socrates,  and,  I  would  say,  Socrates  as  opposed  to  Christ";  Platonism,  Braudy  contends, 
had  the  benefit  of  not  maintaining  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  a  process  of  doubtfiil  interest, 
he  believes,  to  Clarissa  or  her  author  (194,  n.  13).  I  would  suggest  that  whether  the  tomb 
is  empty,  as  in  Christianity,  or  the  body  is  abstracted  into  nothing,  as  in  Platonism,  the 
point  is  largely  the  same. 
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5^  In  Conduct  of  Human  Life,  Norris,  citing  Hierocles,  writes  "As  a  blear  Eye  cannot 
behold  a  very  bright  Object  till  it  be  Purged  so  a  Soul  not  yet  Clarified  and  refined  by 
Vertue  is  not  qualified  to  gaze  upon  the  Beauty  of  Truth"  (210).  The  workings  of  the  eyes 
also  serve  as  one  of  Astell's  favorite  analogies  for  explaining  the  operations  of  the 
intellect.  In  calhng  on  women  to  forsake  the  physical  senses  for  "an  inward  and  Spiritual 
Sensation"  {SP II,  98),  Astell  explains  that  "our  care  then  must  be  to  open  our  Eyes  to  that 
Beam  of  Light  which  does  in  a  more  especial  manner  break  in  upon  us"  (108);  she  later 
writes,  "as  Light  is  always  visible  to  us  if  we  have  an  Organ  to  receive  it ...  so  is  Truth, 
we  are  surrounded  with  it,  and  God  has  given  us  Faculties  to  receive  it"  (124).  Chudleigh 
too  speaks  of  the  need  for  women  to  "withdraw  our  Eyes  from  outward  Objects,  and  turn 
them  inward"  ("Of  Knowledge,"  254-55),  and,  in  her  poem  "The  Observation,"  she  refers 
to  the  "Organs"  developed  by  the  "Intellect"  for  its  "great  Operations"  (124),  an  echo  of 
Plato's  contention  that  "the  capacity  to  learn  and  the  organ  with  which  to  do  so  are  present 
in  every  person's  soul"  (Republic,  171).  If  making  the  intellectual  faculties  analogous  to 
the  physical  senses  renders  the  two  forms  of  "receiving"  information  similar,  the 
comparison  also  reinforces  their  non-coincidence— the  physical  and  the  mental  faculties 
precisely  do  not  resolve  into  one  faculty. 

"  "Her  face  was  veil'd,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight/  Love,  sweetness,  goodness  in  her  person 
shin'd"(l.  10-11). 

See  Stevenson,  "'Never  in  a  Vile  House':  Knowledge  and  Experience  in  Richardson," 
Literature  and  Psychology,  34  (1988):  4-16.  Further  references  will  be  cited 
parenthetically  in  the  text. 

While  a  child,  Clarissa,  as  her  creator  had  done,  impersonates  "an  anonymous  elderly 
lady"  in  a  letter  to  an  adult,  in  Clarissa's  case  in  order  to  convince  a  parent  not  to  force  her 
daughter  into  an  unwanted  match.  In  her  letter,  Clarissa  waffles  on  the  necessary  role  of 
experience  much  as  Richardson  does,  and  offers  an  inlet,  I  think,  into  Richardson's  hopes 
for  the  effect  his  "histories"  would  have  on  young  readers:  "Nothing  but  experience  can 
give  us  a  strong  and  efficacious  conviction  of  [the  shortcomings  of  youthful  expectations]: 
...  we  would  inculcate  the  fhiits  of  that  upon  the  minds  of  those  we  love,  who  have  not 
lived  long  enough  to  find  those  fruits,  and  would  hope,  that  our  advice  should  have  as 
much  force  upon  them,  as  experience  has  upon  us"  (246-47,  n.). 

^  Clarissa  only  ""thinkfsr  Belford  is  sincere  in  censuring  Lovelace  in  their  early  meetings 
(1115);  Lovelace  only  ""seems"  penitent  in  a  letter  to  Belford  (read  aloud  to  Clarissa) 
(1205).  When  Clarissa  continues  by  remarking  that  "it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  beyond 
appearances,"  this  indicates  not  the  reliability  of  appearances,  but  the  futility  of  searching 
for  truth  in  them,  as  her  concluding  comment  suggests:  "If  he  be  not  [penitent],  he  deceives 
himself  more  than  anybody  else." 

^'  Patricia  Springborg  is  surprised  at  Astell's  contention  in  Letters  Concerning  the  Love  of 
God  that  education  reinforces  our  tendency  toward  sensory  gratification,  an  apparent 
concession  to  Locke's  "sensationalist  psychology"  ("Astell,  Masham,  and  Locke,"  121).  I 
suspect,  however,  that  Astell  had  little  difficulty  believing  both  that  experience  and 
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education  shaped  us  and  that  Locke's  "sensationalist  psychology"  was  morally  and 
epistemologically  flawed.  Neither  Astell  nor  Norris  denied  the  existence  of  the  brain  nor 
the  (occasional)  power  of  the  senses  to  affect  it;  indeed,  both  gravely  acknowledged  that 
the  body's  close  relation  to  the  soul  allowed  it  to  exert  undue  influence  over  us— hence  the 
danger  of  a  theory  of  a  knowledge  that  not  only  accepted  this  unequal  relationship,  but  that 
enhanced  the  distinction  by  focusing  on  the  body's  alleged  "powers"  of  perception. 


CHAPTER  2 
CLARISSA'S  CHRISTIAN  FEMINISM 

God  Given  Talents 

Margaret  Collier  (1717-94),  daughter  of  the  philosopher  and  theologian  Arthur  Collier 
and  sister  to  Jane  Collier,'  never  married,  thanks  in  part  to  Henry  Fielding's  success  in 
thwarting  her  "design"  on  one  John  Williamson  in  Lisbon.^  At  Fielding's  death  in  1754, 
Margaret's  service  as  governess  to  his  and  his  wife's  daughter  ended,  leaving  Margaret 
aging,  poor,  and  essentially  alone  (Jane  had  died  earlier  that  same  year).  Eventually, 
Margaret  took  a  position  as  caretaker  to  an  elderly  couple  who  lived  in  a  small  cottage  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight;  there,  as  described  in  her  letter  to  Richardson  of  3  October  1755,  she 
occupied  a  room  with  no  door  and  ate  her  meals  "out  of  a  platter"  while  "sitting  on  an 
earthen  floor"  (Barbauld  2:  75).^  In  order  to  pass  the  time— and  much,  one  can  imagine, 
needed  passing — ^Margaret  entertained  her  employers  by  reading  aloud  from  Clarissa  and 
Sir  Charles  Grandison.  For  a  few  years,  at  least,  she  also  fought  loneliness  by  maintaining 
a  correspondence  with  her  favorite  author. 

Despite  Eaves  and  Kimpel's  characterization  of  their  correspondence  as  "desultory" 
(204),  Margaret  and  Richardson's  brief  exchange  contains  one  of  the  most  revealing 
discussions  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  novelist's  letters  on  a  topic  much  debated  of  late, 
namely  Richardson's  thoughts  concerning  women.  In  her  first  letter,  Margaret  complains 
that  Fielding's  Voyage  to  Lisbon  (1755)  had  been  attributed  to  her  only  because  it  is  so 
very  bad:  "this  is  the  disadvantageous  light  poor  women  are  held  in,"  she  laments,  "by  the 
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ill-nature  of  the  world. . . .  If  a  man  falls  short  of  what  is  expected  from  his  former  genius 
in  writing . .  .  then  'to  be  sure  it  was  his  sister,  or  some  woman  friend,  who  was  with  him'" 
(Barbauld,  2:  77).  Conversely,  if  a  woman  writes  well,  Margaret  notes,  with  an  eye 
perhaps  to  Sarah  Fielding's  David  Simple  (1744),  "and  have  a  brother,  then  to  be  sure— 
'She  could  not  write  so  well;  it  was  her  brother's,  no  doubt. '"^  She  appeals  to  Richardson 
for  his  thoughts  on  her  sex's  "hard  case,"  for  he  is  "the  only  candid  man  . . .  with  regard  to 
women's  understanding;  and  indeed  their  only  champion  and  protector ...  in  [his] 
writings"  (2:  78).  In  his  response,  Richardson  acknowledges  the  truth  of  Margaret's 
complaint,  but  then  turns  the  mirror  of  blame  back  on  Margaret  and  other  "capable" 
women  who  "hide  dieir  talents  in  a  napkin,  and  are  afraid,  lovely  dastards,  of  shevdng 
themselves  capable  of  the  perfections  they  are  mistresses  of  (2:  82).  "It  is  well,"  he  half- 
seriously  warns,  "I  have  not  the  punishing  of  such  degraders  of  their  own  sex ... ;  for  do 
they  not,  by  their  wilful  and  studious  concealments  of  the  gifts  God  has  blessed  them  with, 
confess,  at  least  indirectly,  an  inferiority  to  the  other  [sex]?"  (2:  82).  Only  by  revealing 
their  ""God-Given  talents,"  Richardson  insists  in  his  final  letter  to  Margaret,  could  women 
"vindicate  the  honour  of  [their]  sex"  (2:  94). 

In  Richardson's  view,  then,  intellectually  gifted  women  had  an  obligation  to  shine,  and 
not  just  in  the  private,  domestic  arena,  but  for  the  public  at  large.  If  a  woman  could  write 
well,  she  ought  to  publish,  and  the  wider  the  disbursement  of  her  work,  the  better  for  her 
and  her  sex.  Nor  was  Richardson,  a  powerful  and  culturally  influential  printer  after  all,^ 
only  theoretically  a  promoter  of  women's  writings.  Indeed,  long  before  this  exchange  with 
Margaret  Collier,  Richardson  had  linked  theory  to  practice  by  inserting  Elizabeth  Carter's 
anonymously  published  "Ode  to  Wisdom"  into  the  second  volume  of  his  latest  novel. 
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Clarissa.  Clearly,  Richardson  saw  in  Carter's  poem  the  ''God-Given  talent"  he  believed 
women  ought  to  share  with  the  world,  and  he  was  more  than  willing  to  play  a  part  in 
fulfilling  the  unknown  "lady's"  obligation. 

Had  Richardson  only  wanted  a  woman's  erudite  ornamentation  for  Clarissa,  however, 
he  certainly  could  have  gone  to  a  less  troublesome  source  than  Carter's  "Ode";  as  it  was, 
he  went  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  got  a  fair  amount  of  it  in  return,  to  include  this 
particular  poem  in  his  masterpiece.  The  story  of  Richardson's  breach  of  publishing  ethics 
can  be  found,  among  other  places,  in  Eaves  and  Kimpel's  Biography.  As  they  relate  it, 
after  the  first  two  volumes  of  Clarissa  were  released  in  1747  (Clarissa,  now  a  virtual 
prisoner  in  Harlowe  Place,  includes  the  "Ode"  and  her  music  for  its  last  stanzas  in  her  24 
March  letter  to  Anna  Howe),  Carter  v^rote  to  Richardson,  complaining  that  "to  print  any 
thing  without  the  consent  of  the  person  who  wrote  it,  is  a  proceeding  so  very  ungenerous 
and  unworthy  of  a  man  of  reputation,  that,  fi-om  the  character  I  have  heard  of  you,  I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  if  (214-15).  Richardson  immediately  sent  Carter  an 
exculpatory  explanation:  he  had  included  the  "Ode"  despite  having  a  "redundancy  of 
material"  because  it  answered  both  his  need  for  excellent  supplementary  material  "fi-om 
our  best  Poets"  and,  since  he  knew  it  was  "by  a  lady,"  his  desire  to  "do  honour  to  the  sex." 
He  could  not  discover  the  author,  but  did  not  credit  Clarissa  with  writing  it.  He  had  gone 
to  great  expense  "by  setting  it  to  musick"  and  by  having  it  "engraved  and  wrought  highly," 
thus  distinguishing  the  piece  within  his  novel.  Richardson's  letter,  the  biographers  note, 
had  its  intended  effect:  Carter  wrote  to  Catherine  Talbot  that  she  had  "received  so  civil  an 
answer . . .  that  [she]  knew  not  how  to  be  angry  with  him"  (215).  Thus  far  Eaves  and 
Kimpel — as  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  events  surrounding  the  "borrowing,"  their  account 
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serves  well.  But  while  the  biographers  treat  this  episode  as  if  it  carried  little  more  than 
anecdotal  significance,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  both  in  Clarissa  and  in  these 
surrounding  events,  to  suggest  that  this  particular  moment  in  the  composition  of  the  novel 
deserves  closer  inspection. 

The  biographers,  for  instance,  quite  rightly  connect  Richardson's  claim  that  his  aim  in 
printing  the  "Ode"  was  to  "do  honour  to  the  sex"  with  his  knowledge  that  its  author  was  a 
woman.  Clarissa  too  believes  that  the  "Ode"  "does  honour  to  our  sex,  as  it  was  written  by 
one  of  it"  (23 1 ).  But  where  the  biographers  leave  off,  Clarissa  continues.  The  "Ode," 
Clarissa  suggests,  is  "not  unsuitable  to  ray  unhappy  situation";  the  final  three  stanzas,  she 
writes,  "were  my  lesson."  In  other  words,  for  Clarissa,  the  importance  of  the  "Ode" 
derives  not  only  from  its  author's  sex  but  from  what  it  says  to  Clarissa,  what  it  teaches  a 
woman  much  put  upon,  as  well.  Just  what  "lesson"  would  Clarissa  have  received  from 
Carter's  poem?  It  is  perhaps  not  one  we  would  have  expected  in  a  novel  so  often  thought 
to  support  some  version  of  the  Lockean  claim  that  "truth  can  be  discovered  by  the 
individual  through  his  senses"  (Watt,  12).  But  then,  as  we  have  seen,  Richardson's 
conception  of  a  "woman  of  sense"  is  decidedly  un-Lockean. 

Certainly,  Richardson  did  not  share  Locke's  disdain  for  thought  rooted  in  Platonism,^ 
and  several  of  the  author's  contemporaries  suggest  as  much  in  their  Platonic  glosses  of 
Clarissa^  Indeed,  it  was  Richardson  himself  who  set  the  precedent  for  just  such  responses 
to  Clarissa  when  he  inserted  Carter's  heavily  Platonic  "Ode"  into  his  novel.^  After 
apostrophizing  the  "mental  sight"  and  its  vision  of  the  Platonic  "forms  of  beauty  brighf  in 
stanza  IV,  the  speaker  turns,  in  the  penultimate  movement  of  the  poem,  explicitly  to  Plato 
as  the  model  for  her  meditation.  I  cite  at  length,  because  these  lines  offer  crucial  insight 
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into  the  three  stanzas  that  constitute  the  better-known  peroration  which  Clarissa  considers 

her  "lesson": 

From  envy,  hurry,  noise,  and  strife. 
The  dull  impertinence  of  life. 
In  thy  retreat  I  rest: 
Pursue  thee  to  the  peaceful  groves. 
Where  PLATO' s  sacred  spirit  roves. 
In  all  thy  beauties  dressed. 

He  bade  Ilyssus'  tuneful  stream 
Convey  thy  philosophic  theme 
Of  PERFECT,  FAIR,  and  GOOD: 
Attentive  Athens  caught  the  sound. 
And  all  her  list'ning  sons  around 
In  awfiil  silence  stood: 

Reclaimed  her  wild,  licentious  youth. 
Confessed  the  potent  voice  of  TRUTH, 
And  felt  its  just  control. 
The  Passions  ceased  their  loud  alarms. 
And  Virtue^  s  soft  persuasive  charms 
O'er  all  their  senses  stole.  (232) 

As  these  stanzas  make  clear,  the  "Wisdom"  being  apostrophized  in  the  "Ode"  derives  not 

from  the  senses,  but  from  a  source  beyond  and  above  them— a  source  accessible  to  the 

spiritual  senses  ("mental  sight")  alone.  And  it  is  the  spiritual  senses  that,  for  Plato  and  for 

the  speaker  of  the  "Ode,"  need  to  be  exercised:  where  Plato  argues  in  the  Republic  that 

contemplating  "the  Form  of  the  Good"  leads  away  from  things  "subject  to  birth  and 

destruction,"  the  things  of  the  world  (163),  the  speaker  in  the  "Ode"  similarly  imagines 

that  Platonic  Virtue  can  "control"  the  'Tassions"  of  the  "list'ning  sons"  of  Athens  by 

stealing  "o'er  all  their  senses." 

The  "Ode,"  in  other  words,  has  firmly  established  the  Platonic  concept  of  Wisdom  by 

the  time  it  reaches  its  concluding  three  stanzas,  which  Richardson  had  engraved,  along 

with  a  musical  score,  on  a  fold-out  sheet  for  the  first  three  editions  of  his  novel  :^ 
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No  more  to  fabled  names  confm'd; 
To  thee!  Supreme  all-perfect  mind. 
My  thoughts  direct  their  flight. 
Wisdom's  thy  gift,  and  all  her  force 
From  thee  deriv'd,  eternal  source 
Of  intellectual  light! 

Oh  send  her  sure,  her  steady  ray. 
To  regulate  my  doubtful  way. 
Through  life's  perplexing  road: 
The  mists  of  error  to  control. 
And  through  its  gloom  direct  my  soul 
To  happiness  and  good. 

Beneath  her  clear  discerning  eye 

The  visionary  shadows  fly 

Of  folly's  painted  show. 

She  sees  through  ev'ry  fair  disguise. 

That  all,  but  VIRTUE' S  solid  joys. 

Is  vanity  and  woe.  (233) 

With  this  conclusion,  not  only  is  the  turn  to  Platonism  complete;  significantly,  so  is  a 

withdrawal  from  the  methods  and  interests  of  Lockean  empiricism:  Platonism,  as  the 

"Ode"  closes,  has  indeed  stolen  "O'er"  the  philosophy  of  "senses."  In  these  final  stanzas 

we  find  the  mind  represented  not  as  an  idea-forming  storehouse  of  sensory  perceptions,  but 

rather  as  a  receptacle  for  "eternal"  ideas  derived  from  the  "Supreme  all-perfect  mind." 

Furthermore,  the  secondary  qualities  on  which  the  empirical  method  stands  (or  falls) 

amount  in  these  lines  to  "fabled  names,"  "visionary  shadows,"  and  "painted  show"— only 

Platonic  "Virtue"  escapes  the  Ecclesiastes-derived  charge  of  "vanity  and  woe."  For  a 

young  woman  whose  fall  is  accomplished,  as  we  have  seen,  by  way  of  deceiving  her 

senses,  and  who  proves  herself  a  "woman  of  sense"  precisely  by  eschewing  the  reports  of 

her  senses  and  embracing  her  "mental  sight,"  these  lines  offer  a  "lesson"  indeed. 

If  we  hope  to  understand  why  Richardson  went  to  such  considerable  lengths  to  thus 

highlight  the  "Ode"  within  his  novel,  however,  we  must  consider  not  only  the  poem's 
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comment  on  empiricism,  and  not  only  its  status  as  the  product  of  a  woman's  mind.  We 

must  also  consider  the  author  of  the  "Ode  to  Wisdom,"  the  author,  that  is,  as  perceived  by 

Richardson.  The  woman  Richardson  believed  had  penned  the  poem  would  have  had  a 

particular  obligation,  in  his  mind,  to  share  her  talents  with  the  world;  furthermore,  she 

would  have  been  a  particularly  apt  source  for  his  heroine's  "lesson." 

Here,  in  less  expurgated  form,  is  what  Richardson  wrote  to  Elizabeth  Carter  to  justify 

his  appropriation  of  her  poem: 

Be  pleased.  Madam,  to  receive  a  faithful  relation  of  the  occasion  of  the  trespass  I 
have  made,  for  which  you  call  me  to  severe,  however  just,  account.  ...  I  have  a 
worthy  kinswoman.  Miss  Elizabeth  Long  her  name,  who  shewed  me  the  Ode  to 

Wisdom,  as  a  piece  she  knew  I  should  admire  I  wanted  not  matter  for  the 

piece  I  had  then  ready  for  the  press,  I  had  a  redundance  of  it . . .  but  the  Ode  being 
shewn  me  as  written  by  a  lady,  and  the  intention  of  my  work  being  to  do  honour  to 
the  sex ...  I  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  I  desired  my  kinswoman  to  give  me  what 

light  she  could  as  to  the  author  She  said,  she  had  herself,  when  in  Wihs,  been 

desirous  of  knov^ng  who  the  author  was,  but  had  no  other  intimation  given  her, 
than  that  the  Ode  was  really  written  by  a  lady,  and  by  one  whom  she  had  the 
honour  once  to  see.  Whence  she  conjectured  the  lady  to  be  a  descendant  of  the 
famous  Mr.  Norris,  of  Bemerton.  (Pennington,  Memoirs,  I;  101-2) 

Even  given  Norris' s  lack  of  stature  in  most  studies  of  Richardson  and,  more  generally,  of 

the  eighteenth  century,  the  biographers'  decision  to  ignore  Richardson's  mention  of  him 

here  is  somewhat  surprising,  if  consistent. Of  course.  Eaves  and  Kimpel  could  not  be 

expected  to  acknowledge  each  and  every  personage  they  came  across  in  Richardson's 

myriad  notes  and  letters— but  they  probably  should  have  recognized  some  possible 

significance  for  the  "famous  Mr.  Norris"  invoked  here,  if  not  from  Richardson's  letters, 

then  from  Clarissa  itself,  wherein  Norris' s  name  and  his  works,  as  we  have  seen, 

frequently  appear. 

Richardson's  appeal  to  Norris  in  the  letter  to  Carter  may  suggest,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
deliberate  rhetorical  strategy.  Richardson,  as  Carol  Flynn  has  shown,  did  not  lose  his 
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considerable  epistolary  abilities  when  he  turned  from  fiction  to  personal  correspondence. 
Flynn  argues,  for  instance,  that  the  author's  seemingly  naive  pronouncements  to  Sarah 
Wescomb  on  the  personal  letter  have  less  to  do  with  his  "real"  position  than  with  his 
"trying  to  bolster  up  a  shrinking  Miss  Westcomb,  working  at  banishing  her  diffidence" 
(265). Richardson's  letter  to  Carter  similarly  works  to  elicit  a  particular  response,  in  this 
case,  both  approbation  and  forgiveness.  It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  Richardson  would 
drop  a  name  without  being  cognizant  of  its  probable  effect,  especially  in  a  letter  with  such 
obvious  ameliorative  intentions.  Almost  certainly,  then,  when  he  insists  that  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  the  author  of  the  "Ode"  is  a  female  descendent  of  "the  famous  Mr.  Norris, 
of  Bemerton"  (the  two  poets,  incidentally,  were  not  related),  he  does  so  in  part  to  flatter 
Carter  by  associating  her  poetry  with  that  of  Norris. 

But  flattery  surely  is  not  the  whole  story  here;  if  it  were,  one  suspects  Richardson  could 
easily  have  found  an  even  more  "famous"  name  than  "Mr.  Norris."  It  seems  a  more  likely 
explanation  to  me  that  Richardson's  letter,  in  this  instance,  is  telling  us  as  much  about  his 
interest  in  the  "Ode"  as  about  his  desire  to  placate  Carter.  I  would  suggest  that  Richardson 
was,  in  fact,  telling  the  truth— his  desire  to  use  the  "Ode"  in  Clarissa  sprang  in  large  part 
from  his  sense  that  its  author  was,  either  literally  or  metaphorically,  a  "descendanf '  of 
Norris.'^ 

Norris' s  Female  Descendants 
As  noted  in  the  introduction,  the  "famous  Mr.  Norris,  of  Bemerton,"  as  Richardson  calls 
him,  had  several  claims  to  fame  in  the  eighteenth  century,  among  them  his  dissenting 
philosophical  riposte  to  Locke  and  his  status  as  the  "English  Malebranche,"  his  neoplatonic 
poetry,  and  his  rigorous  defenses  of  Christian  mystery  in  general  and  of  the  Church  of 
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England  specifically;  as  Elizabeth  Thomas  put  it  in  her  "Ode  to  Mr.  Norris "Divine; 
Philosopher;  and  Poet  too;/  What  can't  such  Union  do?"  {Pylades  and  Corinna,  U:  224). 
As  we  saw,  however,  Norris  wore  another  hat  as  well,  one  Richardson  would  seem, 
mutatis  mutandis,  to  have  inherited,  one  apparent,  in  fact,  from  the  series  of  letters  directly 
preceding  Thomas's  "Ode,"  entitled  "Letters  from  Mr.  Norris  to  Corinna,  for  the  Direction 
of  her  Studies"  (199-216).  Like  Richardson,  Norris  was  a  male  defender  of  women's 
potential  as  thinking  human  beings,  an  intellectual  "ladies  man,"  as  it  were. 

The  important  and  long-lasting  relationship  between  Norris  and  that  most  impressive  of 
seventeenth-century  intellectual  "ladies,"  Mary  Astell,  in  fact,  might  never  have  developed 
had  not  Astell  assumed  and  found  in  Norris  a  ready  audience  for  a  woman's  intellectual 
endeavors,  much  as  Margaret  Collier,  some  sixty  years  later,  assumed  such  an  audience  in 
Richardson.  In  the  opening  of  her  first  letter  to  Norris,  Astell  makes  it  clear  that  she 
expects  from  him  a  level  of  respect  otherwise  hard  to  come  by  from  an  ostensibly  educated 
man: 

Sir, 

Though  some  morose  Gentlemen  wou'd  perhaps  remit  me  to  the  Distaff  or  the 
Kitchin,  or  at  least  to  the  Glass  and  the  Needle,  the  proper  Employments  as  they 
fancy  of  a  Womans  Life;  yet  expecting  better  things  from  the  more  Equitable  and 
ingenuous  Mr.  Norris,  who  is  not  so  narrow-Soul'd  as  to  confine  Learning  to  his 
own  Sex,  or  to  envy  it  in  ours,  I  presume  to  beg  his  Attention  a  little  to  the 
Impertinencies  of  a  Womans  Pen.  {Letters  Concerning  the  Love  of  God,  1-2) 

Her  "Impertinencies,"  and  Norris' s  responses,  came  to  several  hundred  pages  of  material, 

and  were  of  such  high  quality  that  Norris,  in  a  proleptically  Richardsonian  gesture,  begged 

Astell  for  the  right  to  publish  their  correspondence,  assuring  Astell  that  "if  you 

communicate  your  Letters  you  will  be  a  general  Benefactor  to  Mankind,  who  will  be 

highly  obliged  to  thank  you"  (np).  In  her  reply,  after  first  perfunctorily  and 
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disingenuously  suggesting  to  Norris  that  he  publish  his  letters  serratwn,  Astell  appeals  to 
precisely  the  argument  Richardson  would  later  make  to  Margaret,  backing  into  agreement 
with  Norris  only  in  the  hope  that  her  letters  might  inspire  her  own  sex  and  dispel  the 
skepticism  of  the  other: 

I  cannot  imagine  to  what  Purpose  mine  will  serve,  unless  it  be  to  decoy  those  to  a 
Perusal  of  them,  who  wanting  Piety  to  read  a  Book  for  its  Usefulness,  may 
probably  have  the  Curiosity  to  inquire  what  can  be  the  Product  of  a  Womans  Pen, 
and  to  excite  a  generous  Emulation  in  my  Sex,  perswade  them  to  leave  their 
insignificant  Pursuits  for  Employments  worthy  of  them.  For  if  one  to  whom  Nature 
has  not  been  over  liberal,  and  who  has  found  but  little  Assistance  to  surmount  its 
Defects,  by  employing  her  Faculties  the  right  way,  and  by  a  moderate  Industry  in  it, 
is  inabled  to  write  tolerable  Sense,  what  may  not  they  perform  who  enjoy  all  that 
Quickness  of  Parts  and  other  Advantages  which  she  wants?  And  I  heartily  wish 
they  would  make  the  Experiment,  so  far  am  I  from  coveting  the  Fame  of  being 
singular,  that  'tis  my  very  great  Trouble  it  should  be  any  bodies  Wonder  to  meet 
with  an  ingenious  Woman,  (np) 

As  Collier  would  later  complain  regarding  the  readers  in  her  day,  however,  readers  of 

Astell's  day  hesitated  to  believe  that  an  "ingenious  Woman"  was  a  woman  at  all.  Thus,  in 

order  "to  obviate  a  Diffidence  in  some  who  from  the  surprizing  Excellency  of  these 

Writings  may  be  tempted  to  question  whether  my  Correspondent  be  really  a  Woman  or 

no,"  Norris  offers  his  own  reputation  as  a  voucher  that  Astell's  anonymous  contributions 

were  indeed  written  by  "a  young  Gentlewoman."  To  doubters,  Norris  can  only  respond, 

"indeed  I  did  not  see  her  write  these  Letters,  but ...  I  have  all  the  moral  and  reasonable 

Assurance  that  she  did  write  them,  and  is  the  true  Author  of  them,  that  can  be  had  in  a 

thing  of  this  Nature"  (np). 

It  is  both  historically  and  intellectually  appropriate,  then,  that  in  his  decidedly  Astellian 

defenses  of  women's  intellectual  capabilities,  Richardson  constantly  adduces  as  evidence  a 

woman  he  initially  took  to  be  a  relation  of  "the  famous  Mr.  Norris,  of  Bermeton."  Astell 

pleaded  with  the  women  of  her  day  to  "inform  the  World"  that  "an  Ingenious  Woman  is  no 


Prodigy  to  be  star'd  on"  (SP II,  72).  In  his  25  July  1754  letter  to  Thomas  Edwards, 
Richardson  called  on  "Women  of  real  Genius"  to  emulate  "Miss  Carter"  by  showing  their 
written  "Performances"  to  the  "World"  so  as  "to  mend"  it;'^  Edwards  responded,  "O  that 
you  could  (and  if  not  you,  I  know  not  who  can)  persuade  [women  of  intellect]  to  emerge 
quite  and  vindicate  their  just  dame  [sic]  to  genius,  against  the  doubters  and  maligners!" 
(Barbauld,  3:  94).  Lady  Bradshaigh,  to  be  sure,  was  a  "doubter  and  maligner"  of  her  sex 
inasmuch  as  she  insisted  that  Richardson  could  "not  persuade"  her  to  "approve  of  learning 
in  women";  in  his  response  to  Bradshaigh' s  dissension,  Richardson  cites  "Miss  C — "  as 
an  exemplary  learned  woman,  and  concludes  "that  genius,  whether  in  men  or  women, 
should  take  its  course: ...  as  a  ray  of  divinity,  it  should  not  be  suppressed"  (Barbauld,  6: 
70, 79-80).  Astell  similarly  begins  her  defense  of  and  exhortation  to  her  female  readers  in 
Serious  Proposal,  Part  I  with  an  assumption  of  divine  connectedness:  "No  solicitude  in  the 
adomation  of  your  selves  is  discommended,  provided  you  imploy  your  care  about  that 
which  is  really  your  self,  and  do  not  neglect  that  particle  of  Divinity  wathin  you,  which 
must  survive,  and  may  (if  you  please)  be  happy  and  perfect,  when  it's  [sic]  unsuitable  and 
much  inferiour  Companion  is  mouldring  into  Dust"  (6).  Indeed,  it  is  precisely  on  this 
assumption  that  Astell  rests  her  essential  argument:  "Women  ...  are  capable  of  the  best" 
(10).  Carter,  Richardson  seemed  to  feel,  exemphfied  exactly  Astell's  point.  More 
importantly  for  our  purposes,  so  too  does  Clarissa,  who  is  herself,  like  Astell  and  Carter, 
very  much  a  "descendant"  of  Norris. 

In  the  first  place,  Clarissa  seems  not  only  to  be  uncaimily  linked  in  Richardson's  mind 
to  the  "famous  Mr.  Norris,  of  Bemerton,"  but  also  to  draw  strength  as  a  woman  from  this 
coimection.  Clarissa  owes  her  exemplary  education  and  heightened  spiritual  sensibilities. 
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for  instance,  not  to  her  biological  mother,  whose  passive  role  in  the  disaster  at  Harlowe 
Place  both  Clarissa  and  Anna  much  lament,  but  to  her  ""more  natural  mother,"  as  Mrs. 
Harlowe  calls  her  after  Clarissa's  death,  Mrs.  Judith  Norton  (1405).  Belford  recognizes  in 
Mrs.  Norton  "the  woman  well-educated,"  and  he  deduces  that  Clarissa  "owed  to  this 
excellent  woman  many  of  her  good  notions"  ( 1 370).  As  Robert  Erickson  has  noted,  Mrs. 
Norton's  "name  recalls  that  of . . .  John  Norris"  {Language  of  the  Heart,  211),  and  indeed 
it  was  from  "her  father,"  who  was  "one  of  the  soundest  divines  and  finest  scholars  in  the 
kingdom"  {Clarissa,  1 167),  that  Mrs.  Norton  received  her  own  education  {Clarissa,  211). 
Clarissa's  relationship  with  Anna  Howe,  the  other  significant  member  of  her  female  circle, 
is  similarly  couched  in  terms  provided  by  Norris.  "The  difference  in  our  tempers,"  Anna 
writes  in  explaining  her  relationship  with  Clarissa,  "is  probably  the  reason  that  we  love  one 
another  so  well,  that  in  the  words  of  Norris  no  third  love  can  come  in  between,"  a  reference 
to  Norris's  poem  "Damon  and  Pythias.  Or,  Friendship  in  perfection"  in  which  Pythias 
proclaims,  "We  have  stuck  so  close,  no  third  could  come  between"  {Miscellanies,  95). 
Furthermore,  it  is  quite  literally  "through"  Norris  that  Aima  attempts  to  assist  her  friend 
once  Clarissa  has  left  the  security  of  home.  She  sends  a  note  for  fifty  guineas  in  her 
^'Norris 's  Miscellanies,''  a  note  Clarissa  later  returns,  saying  "pardon  me,  my  best,  my 
kindest  fiiend,  that  I  return  your  Norris"  (512-13).     Finally,  as  Jocelyn  Harris  has  noted, 
Clarissa,  like  Astell,  benefited  greatly  from  corresponding  with  divines  in  her  youth 
("Original  or  Learned  Genius,"  193).  Much  like  Astell's  own  famous  Letters  with  the 
"reverend  gentle[man]"  John  Norris,  Clarissa's  letters,  as  Clarissa  explains  in  her  will, 
"exhibit  a  correspondence  that  no  young  person  of  my  sex  need  to  be  ashamed  of  (1417). 
Highlighted  in  Anna  Howe's  list  of  her  deceased  friend's  many  accomplishments,  in  fact. 
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is  her  relationship  with  Dr.  Lewen,  "with  whom  likewise  she  held  a  correspondence  by 
letters"  (1470).  Like  Astell,  Clarissa  proves  her  intellectual  mettle  in  part  by  holding  her 
own  in  a  correspondence  on  "serious  subjects"  (1417)  with  a  learned,  respected,  and 
(necessarily)  male  theologian. 

Clarissa's  connections  to  Norris  lend  further  support  to  Upham's  suggestion  that 
Richardson  had  Astell  in  mind  in  constructing  his  novel's  heroine  (see  above,  introduction, 
p.  32,  n.  53).  Certainly,  Clarissa's  personal  bete  noir — marriage — and  her  solution — ^the 
pursuit  of  a  single  life — would  seem  to  owe  much  to  Astell,  not  only  as  a  historical  person, 
but  as  a  cultural  critic.  In  her  famous  Some  Reflections  Upon  Marriage  (1700;  1706), 
Astell  astutely  railed  against  the  objectification  of  women  in  marriage  settlements, 
wondering  sarcastically,  if  accurately,  "what  qualifications  do  [men]  look  after  in  a 
Spouse?  What  will  she  bring  is  the  first  enquiry?  How  many  Acres?  Or  how  much  ready 
Coin?"'^  The  grasping  Solmes,  whose  greediness  and  scheming  nature,  according  to 
Anna  Howe,  render  him  an  object  of  scorn  to  all  but  Clarissa's  family  (130),  is  precisely 
the  sort  of  mercenary  husband  against  whom  Astell  warned  her  female  readers.  Clarissa's 
marriage  problems,  however,  neither  begin  nor  end  with  Solmes.  They  are,  rather,  part  and 
parcel  of  a  culture  that  expects  her  to  exist  either  as  her  father's  daughter  or  her  husband's 
wife — views  that  even  Richardson,  when  pushed,  appears  largely  to  have  shared.'^  Prior 
to  marriage,  Clarissa  is  subject,  as  Astell  puts  it,  to  "the  Command  and  importunities  of 
Relations"  {Marriage,  39),  which  collectively  defuse  her  power  of  self-determination. 
Once  married,  Clarissa  knows  and  Astell  knew,  a  woman's  capacity  to  exert  her  own  will 
is  likely  to  deteriorate  even  fiirther.  A  wife,  Astell  writes,  "puts  her  self  intirely  in  [her 
husband's]  Power,  leaves  all  that  is  dear  to  her,  her  Friends  and  Family,  to  espouse  his 
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Interests  and  follow  his  Fortune,  and  makes  it  her  Business  and  Duty  to  please  him!"  (55). 
Clarissa,  echoing  Astell,  notes  that  "marriage  is  a  very  solemn  engagement"  in  its  ""best 

prospects  To  be  given  up  to  a  strange  man;  to  be  engrafted  into  a  strange  family;  to 

give  up  her  very  name,  as  a  mark  of  her  becoming  his  absolute  and  dependent  property:  to 
be  obliged  to  prefer  this  strange  man  to  father,  mother — ^to  everybody:  and  his  humours  to 
all  her  own"  (148-49). 

Astell 's  answer  to  this  dilemma  was  to  suggest  that  women  avoid  marriage  altogether; 
to  this  end,  she  called  for  the  establishment  of  what  might  best  be  described  as  Protestant 
nunneries.  These  would  allow  a  woman  in  Clarissa's  circumstances  to  retire  into  an  all- 
female  religious  community  where  "she  will  not . . .  be  inveigled  and  impos'd  on,  will 
neither  be  bought  nor  sold,  nor  be  forc'd  to  marry  for  her  own  quiet,  when  she  has  no 
inclination  to  if  {SP  I,  39).  Clarissa,  for  her  part,  incessantly  begs  her  family  for  the  right 
to  live  as  a  single  woman,  insisting  to  her  former  suitor  Wyerly  on  her  death  bed  that 
"things  had  not  happened  that  did  happen"  had  she  "been  allowed"  her  choice  of  a  "single 
life"(1268)."  Arma  likewise  suggests  that  the  two  friends  "live  together"  as  single  women 
rather  than  "be  cajoled,  wire-drawn,  and  ensnared,  like  silly  birds,  into  a  state  of  bondage 
or  vile  subordination  . . .  courted  as  princesses  for  a  few  weeks,  in  order  to  be  treated  as 
slaves  for  the  rest  of  our  lives"  (133).'^  But  though  Mrs.  Norton,  as  one  might  expect,  is 
"convinced"  that  Clarissa's  Astellian  offer  to  live  single  "ought  to  be  accepted,"  and  even 
proposes  it  to  the  Harlowes,  her  agreement  with  Clarissa  on  this  question  only  proves  to 
her  male-dominated  audience  the  ubiquity  of  a  romantic  "perverseness  ...  in  female 
minds"  (178). 
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As  with  Astell's  own  proposal,  Clarissa's  plan  for  a  single  life  meets  with  scorn, 
derision,  and  mockery  from  men  in  positions  of  power.  Astell's  Serious  Proposal  was 
squashed  by  Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet  (1645-1715)  on  the  strength  of  its  Papist  aroma, 
leaving  Astell  bitterly  to  insist  that  she  has  "heard  it  generally  complain'd  of  by  very  good 
Protestants,  that  Monasteries  were  Abolish' d  instead  of  being  Reform' d . . .  tho'  none  that 
I  know  of  plead  for  Monasteries,  strictly  so  call'd,  in  England,  or  for  any  thing  else  but  a 
reasonable  provision  for  the  Education  of  one  half  of  Mankind,  and  for  a  safe  retreat  so 
long  and  no  longer  than  our  Circumstances  make  it  requisite."'^  In  a  striking  echo  of 
Astell's  backhanded  compliment  to  Catholicism,  Clarissa  audaciously  suggests,  "were  ours 
a  Roman  Catholic  family,  how  much  happier  for  me,  that  they  thought  a  nurmery  would 
answer  all  their  views!"  (83).  Clarissa's  Catholic  fantasy  bespeaks  the  absence  of  the 
Protestant  female  community  Astell  had  envisioned,  and  the  events  of  Clarissa  mark,  at 
least  in  part,  the  consequences  of  that  lack. 

Nevertheless,  Clarissa  does  not  marry.  Like  Astell  before  her  and  Carter  after  her,  she 
does  indeed  maintain  her  treasured  "single  life,"  uimaturally  short  though  it  proves, 
donning  her  wedding  gown  in  the  end  only  for  a  spiritual  marriage  to  her  "blessed  Lord — 
JESUS"  (1362).  Richardson,  following  Astell,  saw  no  reason  for  women  to  remain 
"content  to  be  Cyphers  in  the  World"  (SP  I,  10)  for  unworthy  men;  yet,  in  a  negative  reply 
to  Astell's  confidence,  this  is  precisely  the  term  Clarissa  uses  in  characterizing  her  early 
direct  dealings  with  Lovelace:  "I  am  but  a  cipher,  to  give  him  significance  and  myself 
pain"  (567).  Terry  Castle  takes  Clarissa's  complaint  to  be  indicative  of  Lovelace's 
ultimate  triumph,  one  she  believes  reaches  its  apotheosis  with  the  rape,  the  physical 
enactment  of  Clarissa's  "hermeneutic  defeat"  (117).  In  contradistinction  to  Castle,  I  would 
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suggest  that,  far  from  belying  Astell  and  her  ideas  by  remaining  Lovelace's  cipher, 
Clarissa  marks  her  own  triumph  by  taking  an  Astellian  route  to  self-worth,  one  perhaps 
best  stated  by  Astell  in  her  "Norrisean"  guide  to  women.  Serious  Proposal,  Part  II.  When 
a  woman  has  a  proper  share  of  "Pride"  and  "Humility,"  Astell  writes,  "her  Self-Esteem 
does  not  terminate  in  her  SelfhuX  in  GOD,  and  she  values  her  self  only  for  GOD's  sake" 
(179).  Despite  the  paradox  imphcit  in  finding  self- worth  through  existential  prostration,^" 
Clarissa  does  indeed  prove  her  charge  to  Lovelace,  "My  soul  is  above  thee,  man!"  (646), 
by  valuing  her  "Self  solely  for  its  participation  with — ^and  subsumption  within — ^Divinity. 
As  one  would  expect  of  a  "descendanf '  of  Norris,  Clarissa's  empowerment,  like  Astell's, 
comes  by  recognizing  herself  as  God's  cipher. 

Christianity,  Feminism,  and  Clarissa:  A  Platonic  Menage  a  Trois 
Clarissa's  Christian  mode  of  empowerment,  however,  has  proved  difficult  for  modem 
readers  to  stomach,  much  less  to  appreciate.  This  seems  particularly  true  of  feminist 
readers,  who  are  keenly  interested  in  representations  of  powerful  (or  powerless)  women. 
To  these  readers,  Clarissa,  somewhat  perplexingly,  warrants  both  appellations.  Inasmuch 
as  she  comes  to  value  herself  outside  of  her  relation  to  men,  inasmuch  as  she  proves  more 
than  an  intellectual  match  for  the  "educated"  men  around  her,  inasmuch  as  her  tragic  death 
condemns  the  patriarchal  society  around  her,  Richardson's  heroine,  and  the  novel  named 
for  her,  seem  prototypically  "feminist";  indeed,  much  of  the  resurgence  of  interest  in 
Clarissa,  so  famously  pronounced  dead  by  F.R.  Leavis  in  his  Great  Tradition  some  50 
years  ago,  can  be  linked  to  the  emergence  of  feminist  literary  criticism  during  the  last  three 
decades.  Great  feminist  archetypes,  however,  are  not  supposed  to  value  themselves 
through  God,  nor  are  they  supposed  to  die  welcoming  their  (male)  savior's  embrace.  Truly 
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feminist  statements,  we  tend  to  assume,  necessarily  preclude  anything  more  than  a 
perfunctory  allegiance  to  religious  concerns — religious  conservatism  and  feminist 
liberalism  exist  only  in  contrast,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet.  For  readers  interested  in 
discussing  Clarissa's  feminism,  then,  the  heroine's  unashamed  espousal  of  Christianity  has 
proved  a  particularly  nasty,  if  heavenly,  fly  in  the  ointment. 

For  such  readers,  the  standard  means  of  extrication  involves  proffering  the  theory  of  an 
unholy  alliance:  Clarissa,  so  it  goes,  is  a  would-be  progressive  feminist  text  marred  by  its 
author's  Christian  perspective,  especially  by  the  Christian  conclusion  he  forced  upon  it. 
Thus  Jerry  Beasley  complains  that  while  Clarissa  initially  "dares  to  speak  in  defiance  of 
the  male  center  of  power  and  authority. ...  her  death  proclaims  the  affirmation  of  the 
ultimate  Fatherly  authority";  the  once  rebellious  daughter  becomes  "the  silent  child  of 
God,"  a  final  testament  to  the  "proper  structuring  of  authority"  and  thus,  it  is  implied,  a  foil 
to  the  novel's  early  flirtation  with  a  legitimate  feminist  outlook.    In  what  follows,  I  will 
contend,  to  the  contrary,  that  in  the  context  of  his  age  Richardson  had  good  reason  to 
conjoin  his  most  progressive  feminist  statement  with  his  most  thoughtful  defense  of 
Christianity.  Indeed,  Richardson's  novel  manifests  a  particular  strand  of  eighteenth- 
century  feminism,  perhaps  to  our  eyes  a  peculiar  strand,  that  not  only  accepted  the  validity 
of  Christianity,  but  that  unabashedly  rested  the  burden  of  "proof  for  its  claims  about 
women  on  sacred  ground.  I  believe  that  it  was  because  Richardson  subscribed  so  ftilly  to 
the  mode  of  feminism  embodied  and  practiced  by  "descendants"  of  Norris  like  Mary 
Astell,  Mary,  Lady  Chudleigh,  Sarah  Chapone,  and  Elizabeth  Carter  that  he  concluded  his 
novel  as  he  did;  pace  Beasley,  Clarissa's  physical  death  and  spiritual  ascension  to  God,  far 
fi-om  disabling  the  novel's  feminism,  serve  as  its  difficult  guarantee. 
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The  word  "feminism,"  and  derivations  thereof,  can  be  applied  only  anachronistically  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  Thus,  when  Bridgett  Hill  deemed  Astell  "The  First  English 
Feminist,"  and  when  Ruth  Perry  labeled  her  "an  Early  English  Feminist,"  both  writers 
used — as  they  themselves  note— a  descriptive  word  to  which  Astell  herself  had  no 
recourse.^^  This  is  not  to  say  that  Astell  should  not  be  considered  a  feminist,  or  that,  given 
the  opportunity,  she  would  have  hesitated  to  apply  the  word  to  herself  and  her  positions. 
Indeed,  Astell,  Chudleigh,  Chapone,  and  Carter  might  all  be  well  described  as  "early 
feminists,"  and  probably  all  would  gratefully  have  acknowledged  themselves  as  such. 

Astell's  concern  for  her  sex  is  never  far  from  any  of  her  works.  Both  parts  of  Serious 
Proposal  and  the  Reflections  Upon  Marriage,  of  course,  aim  explicitly  to  teach,  celebrate, 
or  defend  women,  but  even  in  her  more  explicitly  theological-philosophical  works  like 
Letters  and  Christian  Religion,  Astell  remains  cognizant  of  her  role  as  a  female 
spokesperson.^^  Chudleigh,  Astell's  friend  and  correspondent,  provided  a  biting  account 
of  male  attitudes  toward  marriage  in  The  Ladies  Defence  (1701).  Largely  a  response  to  the 
intense  misogyny  expressed  by  John  Sprint  in  his  sermon  The  Bride-Woman 's  Counsellor 
(1699),  Chudleigh' s  poem  points  to  the  sexual  and  monetary  greed  at  the  heart  of  many 
marriage  proposals,  and  cleverly  discovers  the  misogynist  projection  at  work  in  male 
complaints  about  female  foibles.  (Her  spokesperson  "Melissa,"  incidentally,  may  very 
well  have  provided  a  verbal  cue  to  Pamela's  response  to  Mr.  B's  "rules"  for  his  new 
wife.)^'*  Carter,  less  stridently  involved  in  issues  relating  specifically  to  women  than  Astell 
or  Chudleigh,  nonetheless  struck  a  resounding  blow  for  the  mental  capacities  of  women, 
and  she  provided  a  living,  breathing  argument  for  women  to  receive  educational 
opportunities.  She  became  the  premier  female  intellectual  of  her  age,  a  leading  Blue 
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Stocking  who  Samuel  Johnson  claimed  understood  Greek  better  than  more  celebrated— 
and  formally  educated— male  scholars  (Pennington,  Memoirs,  1:13).  Unlike  Carter,  Sarah 
Chapone  accrued  little  fame  as  an  author,  though  her  son  John  married  the  "little  spit-fire" 
and  future  Blue  Stocking  Hester  Mulso.  Chapone  provided  invaluable  assistance, 
however,  to  George  Ballard  in  his  hagiographic  Memoirs  of  Several  Ladies  (which 
contains  glowing  entries  on  both  Astell  and  Chudleigh);^^  furthermore,  Richardson 
considered  her,  according  to  Eaves  and  Kimpel,  "one  of  the  best  of  female  writers"  (351), 
an  opinion  at  which  the  novelist  probably  arrived  through  reading  Chapone' s  impassioned 
and  intelligent  defenses  of  her  sex  in  her  letters  to  him  (see  below,  n.  45). 

However  much  they  may  have  been  feminists,  however,  these  women  were  decidedly 
not  part  of  the  liberal-democratic  tradition  to  which  today's  feminism  tends  to  trace  its 
roots;  aside  from  a  first  name,  and  a  shared  concern  for  their  sex,  Mary  Astell  and  Mary 
WoUstonecraft  (1759-97)  had  little  in  common.^^  In  her  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Women  {1192)^  WoUstonecraft  applied  Locke's  theories  of  social  contract  and  education, 
as  Locke  himself  had  not  done,  to  women,  arguing  from  his  liberal  principles  for  women's 
full  involvement  in  the  social  arena  as  free  individuals;  furthermore,  Locke's  sense-based 

28 

epistemology  underscores,  as  Miriam  Brody  notes,  "the  whole  of  the  Vindication" 
Astell,  a  conservative  High-Church  Tory,  abhorred  Locke's  political  writings  and 
considered  his  allegiance  to  "knowledge  gained  by  the  senses"  misguided  and  dangerous. 
She  refused  to  admit  the  senses  as  a  path  to  knowledge  in  Serious  Proposal,  Part  II,  and  in 
Christian  Religion  she  mocked  Locke  as  a  sensualist  and  a  materiaUst. 

Given  their  respective  views  of  Locke,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  two  Marys  held 
contrasting  views  regarding  the  human,  especially  the  female,  body.  WoUstonecraft  had 
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no  truck  with  her  culture's  hypocritical  demand  of  chastity  from  women  and  not  men,  and, 
in  her  one  printed  comment  on  Clarissa,  she  blamed  Richardson  for  making  "Clarissa  tell 
Lovelace  that  he  had  robbed  her  of  her  honour,"  adding  that  Richardson  "must  have  had 
strange  notions  of  honour  and  virtue"  to  believe  that  Clarissa  could  be  "degraded"  without 
her  "consent"  {Rights  of  Women,  168).  Clarissa's  stringent  association  of  "virtue"  with 
physical  inviolability  rankled  WoUstonecraft's  sense  of  fair  play,  and  it  probably  rankles 
ours.  It  would  have  made  perfect  sense,  however,  to  the  likes  of  Astell,  Chudleigh, 
Chapone,  or  Carter;  indeed,  when  Clarissa  insists  to  Lovelace  that  he  has  "ruined  her"  by 
violating  her  body  (909),  she  is  repeating,  in  strikingly  similar  words,  a  moralistic  view  of 
female  sexuality  expressed  by  Astell  in  Christian  Religion,  one  these  other  "early 
feminists"  shared  as  well.^^  Following  the  trajectory  laid  out  by  Wollstonecraft,  twentieth- 
century  feminists  have  tended  to  argue  that  the  female  body,  so  often  the  object  of  male 
violence,  also  offers  a  site  of  resistance  to  the  patriarchal  codes  surrounding  it;  thus  goes 
(in  very  simplified  form,  of  course)  the  argument  of  enormously  popular  women's  studies 
texts  like  Judith  Butler's  Bodies  that  Matter  (1993)  and  Theresa  De  Lauretis's  Practice  of 
Love  (1994).^'^  But  the  feminists  with  whom  Richardson  was  familiar,  and  thus  his  novel's 
heroine,  followed  a  remarkably  different  trajectory.  Tellingly,  Astell  outlined  her  proposal 
for  the  "practice  of  love"  in  the  aptly  titled  Letters  Concerning  the  Love  of  God.  In  it  she 
argued,  quite  literally,  that  bodies  do  not  matter. 

One  would  expect  as  much  from  a  Christian  or  a  Platonist  (certainly  from  a  Christian 
Platonist!),  but  perhaps  not  from  a  "feminist."  Indeed,  in  the  introduction  to  her  collection 
of  excerpts  from  Astell' s  writings,  Bridget  Hill  insistently  denies  any  connection  between 
Astell 's  "feminism"  and  her  religious  conservatism:  Astell  may  not  have  been  part  of  a 
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"radical  movement,"  Hill  admits,  but  neither  are  her  "enlightened  views  on  women . . . 

dependent  on  'conservative  Anglican  thought'"  (53).^'  This,  of  course,  is  remindful  of  the 

logic  employed  by  Beasley  in  his  reading  of  C/amsa— feminism  must  be  liberal  in  its 

foundation,  and  any  intermingling  of  it  and  conservative  thought  can  be  dismissed  as,  at 

best,  an  accident  of  history,  at  worst,  an  embarrassing  indictment  of  the  human  being's 

capacity  for  holding  incompatible  beliefs.  As  Carole  Pateman  has  vigorously  argued, 

however,  "arguments  that  can  reasonably  be  seen  as  'feminist' . . .  have  been  made  by 

women  writers  of  varying,  and  sometimes  surprising,  political  allegiences."  She  cites 

Astell  as  "a  prime  example  of  early  modem  women  writers  who  were  political 

conservatives,  but  who  nonetheless  present  arguments  that  fall  squarely  within  the  themes 

of  feminist  political  thought"  ("Women's  writing,  women's  standing,"  367-69).  One  could 

quite  reasonably  add  Clarissa  (a  fictional  character,  albeit)  to  Patemen's  list  as  yet  another 

example  of  a  conservative  feminist. 

Even  scholars  more  sympathetic  to  the  "surprising  allegiances"  of  these  early  feminists 

sometimes  allow  their  own  perspectives  to  overwhelm  those  of  their  subjects.  In  her 

biography  of  Astell,  Perry  notes  the  "early  feminist's"  express  "wish"  in  Letters 

Concerning  the  Love  of  Goc/that  she  "could  read  that  ingenious  Author  [Malebranche]  in 

his  own  Language,  or  that  he  spake  mine"  (149).  In  Perry's  view,  Astell's  enthusiasm  for 

Malebranche  would  have  diminished  had  she  read  his  works,  especially  in  light  of  the 

following  passage  from  Search  After  Truth: 

'Tis  the  Woman's  Province  to  determine  concerning  the  Fashions,  to  judge  of 
Language,  to  distinguish  the  genteel  Mien,  and  the  fine  and  Courtly  Behaviour. . . . 
Generally  [women]  are  incapable  of  Penetrating  into  Truths,  that  have  any 
Difficulty  in  the  Discovery. . . .  Their  consideration  terminates  on  the  surface  and 
out-side  of  things:  and  their  Imagination  has  neither  strength  nor  reach  enough  to 
pierce  to  the  bottom  of  [perplex'd  Questions]. . . .  But  though  it  be  certain,  that 
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this  Delicacy  of  Fibres  of  the  Brain  is  the  principle  Cause  of  all  these  Effects;  yet  it 

is  not  equally  certain,  that  it  is  universally  to  be  found  in  all  Women        'Tis  in  a 

certain  Temperature  of  the  Largeness  and  Agitation  of  the  Animal  Spirits,  and 
Conformity  with  the  Fibres  of  the  Brain,  that  the  strength  of  parts  consists:  and 

Women  have  sometimes  that  just  Temperature  There  are  Women  that  are 

Learned,  Couragious,  and  Capable  of  every  thing.  (B.2.  2.  1) 

Astell,  Perry  believes,  would  have  found  irritating  and  offensive  Malebranche's  claims  that 

"the  fibers  in  [most]  women's  brains  were  too  soft  and  delicate"  to  arrive  at  "the  most 

difficult  and  abstract  truths"  and  that  women  were  thus  ill  suited  for  "philosophy"  (78).  hi 

her  edition  of  Astell's  Serious  Proposal.  Part  I,  Springborg  takes  Perry's  argument  a 

difficult  step  further.  She  suggests  that  when  Astell  refers  to  one  who  claimed  "Uhat 

Women  have  no  Souls"  she  "may  be  overstating  the  position  of  Nicholas  [sic] 

Malebranche,"  who  "maintained  that  'the  fibres  in  women's  brains  were  too  delicate  and 

weak  to  plumb  philosophical  truths,'"  and  who  thus  "persuaded  women  to  forget 

philosophy  and  concentrate  on  'deciding  on  fashion,  choosing  their  words  and  discerning 

good  tone  and  nice  manners'  [Springborg's  translation]"  (23;  57-58,  n.  124)." 

Astell's  friend  and  sister-feminist  Chudleigh,  however,  apparently  had  a  far  different 

view  of  Malebranche  and  of  the  significance  to  women  of  his  writings.  Indeed,  in  the 

preface  to  The  Ladies  Defence,  Chudleigh  quotes  exactly  the  same  passage  cited  by  Perry 

and  Springborg  to  show  that  Malebranche  stands  as  a  proponent  of  women's  intellectual 

potential: 

That  we  are  generally  less  Knowing,  and  less  Rational  than  the  Men,  I  cannot  but 
acknowledge;  but  I  think  'tis  oftener  owing  to  the  illness  of  our  Education,  than  the 
weakness  of  our  Capacities.  The  learned  F.  Malebranche  says,  'Tis  in  a  certain 
Temperature  of  the  Largeness  and  Agitation  of  the  Animal  Spirits,  and  conformity 
with  the  Fibres  of  the  Brain,  that  the  Strength  of  Parts  consists;  and  he  tells  us. 
That  Women  are  sometimes  blest  with  that  just  Temperature,  and  are  Learned, 
Couragious,  and  capable  of  every  thing.  (12) 
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Perry  and  Springborg  selectively  quote  Malebranche's  initial  paragraph  at  the  expense  of 
the  latter  in  order  to  highlight  his  anti-feminist  tendencies;  Chudleigh  employs  the  opposite 
strategy  to  underscore  precisely  the  opposite  implications;  each  reading  occupies,  as  it 
were,  the  other's  blind  spot.  Such  antithetical  interpretations  of  a  single  passage  tell  us  a 
great  deal,  I  believe,  about  the  remarkably  different  needs  and  contexts  of  seventeenth- 
century  "feminists"  and  of  feminists  today.  Understanding  these  differences  may  help  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  while  recent  scholars  of  Astell  like  Perry  and  Springborg  have  no 
doubt  that  Malebranche's  Search  After  Truth  degrades  women,  Astell  herself,  having  read 
Taylor's  translation,  approvingly  quotes  it.^'* 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  feminism  of  Astell  and  Chudleigh  was  entirely  consistent  It 
is  easy  enough,  from  our  position  in  history,  to  point  to  the  contradictions  riddling  a 
feminism  that  embraced  female  chastity  while  insisting  that  bodies  had  no  importance,  that 
turned  to  the  Bible  (hardly  an  overtly  feminist  text)  as  evidence  for  its  case,  that  focused  on 
immaterial  ideas  and  mental  habitudes  instead  of  working  to  improve  the  sorry  material  lot 
of  so  many  female  bodies.  Yet,  as  Jocelyn  Harris  has  eloquently  argued,  given  the  myriad 
disasters  to  which  women's  bodies  were  subject  in  the  eighteenth  century,  these  thinkers 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  believing  that  "the  contained  body,  the  nonsexual  body,  the 
chaste  and  Platonic  body  is  the  safer  paradigm,  for  women"  ("Grotesque,  Classical  and 
Pornographic  Bodies,"  110).^^  Furthermore,  it  is  crucial  that  we  recognize  what  women 
like  Astell  and  Chudleigh  gained  by  formulating  their  case  in  this  manner.  By  taking  the 
Christian  assumption  that  all  human  beings  have  souls,  combining  it  with  the  Cartesian 
equation  of  immaterial  soul  with  immaterial  mind,  and  mixing  in  the  Platonic  position  that 
the  immaterial,  not  the  material,  was  truly  important,  these  women  found  a  way  to  argue 
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for  female  equality  on  terms  men  could  not  easily  reject.^^  If  Astell  and  Chudleigh  did  not 
explicitly  adduce  intellectual  equality  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  political  and  social  rights 
since  gained  by  women  in  the  west  (including  the  right  to  vote,  to  hold  public  office,  to 
join  the  work  force,  and  to  control  reproductive  destiny),  this  is  probably  because  in  1700 
such  rights  had  never  occurred  to  them  as  either  possible  or  desirable  (such  political  rights 
were  equally  unimaginable  for  most  men  of  this  period,  for  that  matter);  but  one  could 
certainly  make  the  case  that  the  positions  of  these  "early  feminists"  paved  the  way  not  only 
for  Clarissa  and  her  admirers  Sarah  Chapone  and  Elizabeth  Carter  in  the  middle  of  the 
century,  who  largely  reflect  their  principles,  but  for  Mary  WoUstonecraft  at  the  end  of  the 
century  and  for  feminists  today,  whose  very  different  perspectives  might  never  have 
developed  otherwise  " 

How,  then,  is  Clarissa's  death  a  function  of  her  feminism?  This  question  can  be 
answered  in  part  by  considering  two  difficulties  at  the  heart  of  the  brand  of  feminism  I 
have  been  discussing.  The  first  difficulty  was  that  the  Bible,  on  which  rested  the  feminist 
edifice  erected  by  the  likes  of  Astell  and  Chudleigh,  minced  no  words  when  it  came  to  the 
authority  of  husbands^* — the  cross  that  these  Christian  Feminists  had  to  bear  was 
emblazoned  with  the  word  "obey.""  Richardson  understood  that  to  marry  Clarissa  to 
Lovelace— or,  for  that  matter,  to  any  man — ^necessarily  subordinated  her;  indeed,  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  he  resisted  calls  to  have  Clarissa  accept  Lovelace  after  all.'*"  Clarissa  urges 
this  very  point  on  her  father  as  a  primary  reason  for  not  marrying  Solmes:  "a  young 
creature  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  make"  all  the  sacrifices  required  of  a  wife,  she  argues, 
"but  for  such  a  man  as  she  can  approve"  (148-49).  We  are  perhaps  apt  to  blame 
Richardson  for  the  patriarchal  assumptions  about  marriage  to  which  Clarissa  subscribes; 


but  we  ought  to  do  him  the  justice  of  noticing  that  on  this  point,  he  and  his  heroine  have 
the  company  of  England's  "first  feminists."  Even  as  Astell  advised  women  to  avoid 
marriage  in  her  Reflections  Upon  Marriage,  she  did  so  ftilly  accepting  the  husband's 
prerogative;  in  a  precursor  to  Clarissa's  anxious  appraisal  of  married  life,  Astell  advises 
marriage  only  to  that  woman  "who  can  be  so  truly  mortify' d  as  to  lay  aside  her  own  Will 
and  Desires,  to  pay  such  an  intire  Submission  for  Life,  to  one  whom  she  cannot  be  sure 
will  always  deserve  it"  (130).  Chudleigh,  too,  despite  giving  voice  to  myriad  insightful 
complaints  on  behalf  of  women  as  wives  in  The  Ladies  Defence,  has  Melissa  promise 
toward  the  end  of  the  poem  that,  come  what  may,  women  will  continue  to  be  "ever 
Constant  and  Obedient";  even  if  their  "soft  Submissions  are  in  vain,"  she  insists,  good 
wives  will  "bear  [their]  Fate,  and  never  once  complain"  (p.  39;  11.  811,  813,  814). 
Similarly,  Astell's  devotee  Chapone,  in  the  course  of  an  epistolary  debate  with  Richardson 
over  the  status  of  women  and  wives,  grudgingly  had  to  admit,  "There  is  one  Exempt  Case, 
in  which  God  has  invested  a  particular  Set  of  Men  with  great  Authority;  and  that  by  his 
own  Declaration,  not  for  the  Ease  and  Advantage  of  the  Governed,  namely,  the  Authority 
of  the  Man  over  his  Wife"  (22  February  1752;  FM  XII,  f  58).'*'  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
Clarissa,  who  recognizes  that  a  woman  has  "more  in  her  own  power,  as  a  single  person, 
than  it  is  probable  she  would  be  permitted  to  have  at  her  disposal  as  a  wife!"  (152),  begs 
her  family  for  the  right  to  live  a  single  woman. 

If  Richardson  found  it  logically  impossible  to  translate  his  heroine's  mode  of  feminism 
into  a  married  state,  however,  the  single  life  Clarissa  craves  proved  equally  impossible  to 
accomplish,  not  for  logical,  but  for  practical  reasons.  Astell's  plan  for  the  construction  of 
Protestant  nunneries  in  England,  as  noted  eariier,  was  not  implemented,  and  Clarissa, 
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despite  her  bold  fantasy,  is  not  Catholic.  Astraea  Hill,  Aaron  Hill's  daughter  and  an  early 

reader  of  Clarissa  in  manuscript  and  published  form,  saw  clearly  how  Astell's  plan  would 

have  contributed  to  Clarissa's  relief 

How  fast,  if  England  had  such  Sanctuary  Retreats  as  Protestant  Nunneries,  wou'd  a 
Clarissa's  State  contribute  to  the  fiUing  of  'em! — I  am  sure,  for  my  own  part,  cou'd 
I  have  found  myself  in  such  a  Situation  as  Hers  was  when  she  left  her  Father's 
House  (and  Sister  Minny  bids  me  add  for  her  part,  too)  I  shou'd  have  made  such 
haste  to  take  a  place  there,  as  to  wave  all  Right  to  a  probation  year,  for  seasoning 
Novices  into  a  sense  of  their  own  undisturb'd  Felicity.  For  certainly  no  vow  cou'd 
be  a  rash  one,  that  but  help'd  a  woman  to  thrown  off,  to  Distance  unsurmountable, 
the  Lovelace's,  and  Mowbray's  and  Belton's,  and  Tourville's,  and  Solmes's,  and 
sad  Harlow's  [sic]!  (Letter  of  13  December  1748;  FM  XIII,  f.  U9).^^ 

Without  such  an  institution  to  turn  to,  Clarissa  is  left  with  very  few  options.  Clarissa's 

family  almost  certainly  would  not  allow  her  to  claim  her  grandfather's  dairy  house  (left  to 

the  favored  grandchild  at  his  death)  wdthout  contesting  the  terms  of  his  will,  so  Clarissa  is 

probably  right  to  resist  Anna  Howe's  frequent  urgings  on  this  point.  As  Brian  McCrea  has 

pointed  out,  even  Grandfather  Harlowe  admits  that  his  decision  to  leave  this  estate  to 

Clarissa  is  "not  strictly  conformable  to  law,  or  the  forms  thereof  (McCrea,  Impotent 

Fathers,  124;  Clarissa,  53-54),  and  various  members  of  Clarissa's  family  threaten  her  on 

this  point.'*^  Thus,  when  Anna  bravely  suggests  to  Clarissa  that  the  two  of  them  "go  off 

privately"  and  "live  and  die  together"  (331),  the  unmentioned  exigencies  weigh  down 

oppressively  on  her  scheme — live  where?  live  how?  Richardson  had  a  great  deal  of 

sympathy  with  single  women,  and  he  recognized  that  his  culture  was  much  to  blame  for 

not  helping  to  support  those  who  in  their  "prudence"  chose  not  to  marry  or  who  "had  it 

[not]  in  their  power  to  be  married."^  But,  given  the  present  situation  of  affairs  (to  emulate 

Swift's  "Modest  Proposer"),  he  knew  only  too  well  the  enormous  difficulties  faced  by 

single  women  in  his  society  (e.g.,  Margaret  Collier,  with  whom  we  began  this  chapter). 


Indeed,  of  all  the  single  women  he  knew,  and  there  were  many,  probably  only  Elizabeth 
Carter  had  managed  to  create  for  herself  a  "good,"  meaning  a  secure,  life;  and  though  he 
considered  Carter  exemplary  in  this  regard,  he  also  considered  her,  quite  correctly,  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  Not  surprisingly,  in  his  letters,  Richardson  refuses  to  endorse  Sarah 
Chapone's  Astellian  argument  that  women  should  be  encouraged  to  remain  single  and 
independent  if  they  so  desired — for  their  own  sakes,  he  insists/^ 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  Clarissa's  death  manifests  an  allergic  reaction  between  Astell's 
brand  of  feminism,  which  demanded  that  women  live  chaste  and  single,  and  a  culture  that 
had  virtually  no  place  for  single  women  to  "live"  at  all.  On  the  other  hand — and  this  is  the 
hand  we  have  had  far  more  difficulty  accepting — Clarissa's  death,  seen  from  the 
perspective  of  the  feminists  in  question,  contains  the  validation  of  their  central  claim  about 
women;  namely,  that  in  the  "eyes"  of  God,  they  are  equal  to  men.  (Women,  they  might 
have  put  it,  have  "souls  that  matter.")  Jocelyn  Harris  has  suggested  that  Richardson's 
espousal  of  death  as  Clarissa's  only  escape  "shows  him  locked  into  a  despair  about  the 
female  condition  that  he  shared  with  many  women  writers  of  his  time,  particularly  Mary 
Astell"  ("Grotesque,  Classical  and  Pornographic  Bodies,"  1 14).  It  also,  however,  shows 
him  determined  to  prove  Astell's  feminist  argument  by  putting  its  representative,  Clarissa 
Harlowe,  to  the  ultimate  test. 

That  the  asceticism,  or  even  mortification,  of  Clarissa's  final  days  does  little  to  titillate 
our  more  secular  sensibilities  is  precisely  Richardson's  point,  one  he  would  have  found 
emphasized  not  only  by  male  Christians  Platonists  like  Norris,  but  also  by  "feminists"  like 
Astell  and  Chudleigh — ^the  visible  things  of  the  world  ought  not  to  interest  us  so  much,  the 
invisible  things  of  God  ought  not  to  interest  us  so  little.  Indeed,  in  her  preparations  for 
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death,  Clarissa  follows  almost  exactly  the  program  laid  out  in  Norris  and  Astell's 
decidedly  anti-corporeal,  anti-secular  Letters  Concerning  the  Love  of  God,  wherein  "the 
true  way  to  Felicity"  lies  in  turning  desire  away  from  "the  creature"  and  toward 
"Goodness,  it  self,"  toward  God  (200, 201, 209).  In  his  preface  to  the  Letters,  Norris 
insists  that  "the  Heart  is  the  Sacrifice  that  GOD  demands"  (no  pagination);  Clarissa,  near 
death,  agrees,  writing  to  Mrs.  Norton  that  "Go<i  will  have  no  rivals  in  the  hearts  of  those  he 
sanctifies"  (1338).  No  rivals — not  even  an  Anna  Howe,  or  a  Mrs.  Norton,  those  friends 
whom  Clarissa  had  once  hoped  to  join  in  a  female  community  of  their  own  creation.  For 
Todd,  Clarissa's  refrisal  to  see  the  women  who  occupy  her  "last  thoughts"  is  a  marker  of 
how  fully  the  heroine  has  been  channeled  into  a  "traditional,"  "patriarchal"  plot  {Female 
Friendship,  63).  On  this  point,  however,  Clarissa  (and  her  creator  Richardson)  are  simply 
following  Astell's  theoretical  argument  and  personal  lead.  In  her  seventh  letter  to  Norris, 
Astell  notes  that  although  tearing  ourselves  away  from  desire  for  a  "Sister  Soul"  is 
difficult,  it  is  also  necessary,  not  only  "morally,"  but  practically — "a  Sister  Soul  may  give 
somewhat  better  Entertainment  to  our  Love  than  other  creatures  can,  but  she  is  not  able  to 
fill  and  content  it"  (133-34).  Clarissa,  following  Astell  closely  on  this  point,  explains  to 
Belford  that  "the  truly  fiiendly  love  that  has  so  long  subsisted  between  my  Miss  Howe  and 
her  Clarissa,  although  to  my  last  gasp  it  will  be  the  dearest  to  me  of  all  that  is  dear  in  this 
life,  has  already  abated  of  its  fervour;  has  already  given  place  to  supremer  fervours" 
(1342).  Indeed,  Clarissa's  hermitic  desire  not  "to  see  objects  so  dear  to  me  [Miss  Howe 
and  Mrs.  Norton]"  for  fear  that  they  might  "bring  me  back  again  into  sense"  (1338),"^ 
when  coupled  with  her  pathetic  parting  with  Anna's  picture  (1357),  enacts  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  Astell's  proscription  in  Letters  to  "cut  off  all  Desire  from  the  Creature, 
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.  shut  up  all  Avenues  of  our  Souls  from  created  good,  even  from  those  dearest  Idols  that 
bear  the  nearest  Resemblance  to  our  Maker"  (213).  It  may  be  tempting  to  dismiss  Astell's 
advice  as  hopelessly  impractical,  and  thus  unsuitable  for  an  otherwise  "realistic"  novel;  we 
should  note,  however,  that  before  Clarissa's  dying  struggle  came  Astell's  own,  as 
described  by  Ballard  in  his  Memoirs.  "Her  thoughts  were  now  so  entirely  fixed  upon  God 
and  eternity  that  for  some  days  before  her  death  she  earnestly  desired  that  no  company 
might  be  permitted  to  come  to  her,  refusing  at  that  time  to  see  even  her  old  and  dear  friend 
the  Lady  Catherine  Jones,  purely  because  she  would  not  be  disturbed  in  the  last  moments 
of  her  divine  contemplations"  (392). 

Even  Clarissa's  waning  appetite  for  food  (1 129, 1246)  might  be  explained  as  a 
literalization  of  a  common  refrain  in  Astell  and  Norris's  Letters.  "[We]  may  always 
assuage  our  Thirst  at  [God's]  fountain,  and  feast  our  hungry  Souls  upon  his  never-failing 
Charms,"  Astell  wrote  to  Norris  (97).'*^  "Having  once  tasted  of  this  true  and  only 
satisfying  good,"  she  rhetorically  asks,  "is  it  possible  that  [our  soul]  should  desire  or  relish 
any  thing  besides  [God]?"  (209).*^  For  Clarissa,  as  for  Astell  and  Norris,  the  answer  is 
clearly  no;  thus,  as  Richardson's  heroine  (a  latter-day  St.  Theresa,  like  Astell'*^)  spiritually 
consummates  her  relationship  with  Divinity  ("come — Oh  come — blessed  Lord — Jesus!" 
[1362]),  we  might  keep  in  mind  Astell's  contention,  made  as  she  describes  the  "ravishing 
Delights"  the  soul  feels  in  its  "Approach  to  her  Divine  Lover,"  that  the  "Love  of  God,"  far 
from  amounting  to  unreasonable  enthusiasm,  is  "the  most  rational"  Love  possible  (100). 
Unlike  food  or  any  other  created  good,  God,  Astell  and  Clarissa  discover,  never  fails  to 
satisfy. 
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Richardson,  in  fact,  accentuates  Clarissa's  spiritual  triumph  by  placing  the  sensual 

Lovelace  just  beyond  the  pale  of  Clarissa's  recognition  of  satiety  in  God.  Appropriately, 

the  same  man  who  rapes  Clarissa's  body  but  never  touches  her  "self  insists,  even  after 

Clarissa's  death,  on  his  rights  to  her  literal  "heart"  (1384),  thus  missing  the  "whole  heart" 

that  Clarissa  "gave  up ...  to  a  better  hope"  (1374),  or  to  God.  Where  Clarissa  turns  away 

from  the  "quick  sense  of  those  pleasures  which  once  delighted  [her]"  and  towards  her 

"supreme  love"  (1338),  Lovelace  continues  to  focus  his  desire  strictly  on  physical  things. 

On  learning  of  Clarissa's  death,  he  wants  to  do  "everything  that  can  be  done  to  preserve 

the  charmer  from  decay"  (1383),  the  (il)logical  last  gasp  of  his  fiitile  sensuality.  Astell,  in 

one  of  her  final  letters  to  Norris,  adumbrates  perfectly  Clarissa's  end: 

Thrice  happy  Soul  that  canst  look  through  the  Veil,  and  notvidthstanding  that  thick 
Cloud  of  Creatures  that  obscures  thy  View,  discern  him  that  is  invisible,  live  in  the 
Light  of  his  Countenance  all  the  Time  of  thy  sojourning  here,  and  at  last  pure  and 
desecate,  with  a  Kiss  of  thy  Beloved,  breath  out  thy  self  into  his  sacred  Bosom! 
{Letters,  275) 

Lovelace's  own  death,  to  be  discussed  at  length  in  the  next  chapter,  could  not  be  more 
different.  He  dies  not  with  a  "View"  of  "him  that  is  invisible,"  but  with  his  eyes  fixed 
firmly  on  an  imaginatively  projected  vision  of  the  "Creature"  Clarissa,  a  ghostly  shadow  of 
all  he  could  bring  himself  to  love,  and  a  dark  reminder  of  his  coming  fate  {Clarissa,  1487- 
88;  see  below,  chapter  3,  pp.  175-78).  Richardson,  in  point  of  fact,  hoped  his  readers 
would  note  the  perversity  of  Lovelace's  final  invocation  to,  not  God,  but  His  "exalted" 
creature,  Clarissa  Harlowe:  "What  a  Goddess  does  [Lovelace]  make  of  the  exalted 
Clarissa! — Yet  how  deplorably  impious,  hardly  thinks  of  invoking  the  highest  assistance 
and  mercy!"  (Carroll,  Selected  Letters,  121).^° 
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That  Clarissa,  in  direct  contrast  to  Lovelace,  triumphs  by  "invoking  the  highest 

assistance"  has,  of  course,  always  been  a  difficult  "lesson"  for  readers  of  Clarissa  to 

accept.  Lady  Bradshaigh,  to  be  sure,  struggled  mightily  with  Richardson  over  his  choice 

of  endings;^'  more  recently,  a  participant  at  the  NEASECS  conference  in  Boston  admitted 

that  he  had  always  found  Clarissa's  conclusion  "embarrassing."  In  part,  such  reactions 

spring,  I  think,  from  the  empirical  void  Florian  Stuber  has  located  at  the  center  of 

Clarissa's  acquisition  of  "happiness"  through  death: 

That  Clarissa  believes  in  God  does  not  mean  that  He  is  actually  present  in  the  world 
of  her  novel. . . .  God  comes  closest  to  appearing  in  the  world  of  Clarissa  in  those 
circumstances  which  surround  the  heroine's  death.  Her  last  words  echo  those 
which  end  the  Bible,  "And  now — And  now  . . .  Come — O  come — Blessed  Lord — 
JESUS!"  and  the  smile  with  which  she  dies  "seemed  to  manifest  her  eternal 
happiness  already  begun."  It  only  seems;  the  reader  may  believe  it  or  not.^^ 

To  apply  Lockean  empiricism  at  this  point  in  the  novel — to  focus  only  on  Clarissa's 

smile — is,  however,  to  miss  the  major  point  Richardson,  drawing  on  Norris's  brand  of 

Christian  Platonism,  is  trying  to  make  regarding  the  limits  of  our  senses;  it  is  also  to  refiise 

Clarissa,  Astell,  Chudleigh,  Chapone,  and  Carter  the  ground  on  which  their  feminism  rests. 

When  Clarissa  finds  that  she  caimot  explain  her  certainty  that  death  will  render  her  happy 

("Oh  dear  gentlemen,  said  she,  you  know  not  what  foretastes — what  assurances — ^And 

there  she  again  stopped,  and  looked  up,  as  if  in  a  thankful  rapture"  [1362]),  this  is  not 

because  these  assurances  do  not  exist,  but  because,  by  definition,  they  cannot  empirically 

be  determined  except  by  the  person  experiencing  them — a  position  of  relative  power,  as 

Astell,  for  one,  certainly  knew.  Indeed,  Clarissa's  language  here  suggests  a  direct 

indebtedness  to  Astell,  who  in  Serious  Proposal,  P<jrr // describes  the  "unutterable  Bliss" 

of  the  "Holy  Soul"  upon  discovering  "GOD"  to  be  the  "only  proper  and  adequate  Object  of 

our  Love";  "She  tasts  a  Pleasure  which  the  Worid  can  neither  give  nor  take  away  [Her 
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mind]  has  a  Foretaste,  and  thereby  a  well-grounded  Assurance,  of  never-ceasing  Joys  to 
Come!"  (166-67;  emphasis  mine). 

As  unpersuasive  as  Clarissa's  "assurances"  may  seem  to  our  own  largely  secular 
sensibilities,  such  evidence  would  likely  have  been  perfectly  acceptable  to  a  jury  composed 
of  Norrises  or  Astells: 

And  to  compleat  all,  that  Acme  of  delight  which  the  devout  Seraphic  Soul  enjoys 
when  dead  to  the  World,  she  devotes  her  self  entirely  to  the  Contemplation  and 
Fruition  of  her  Beloved ...  she  moves  in  a  direct  and  vigorous  motion  towards  her 
true  and  only  Good,  whom  now  she  embraces  and  acquiesces  in  with  such  an 
unspeakable  pleasure,  as  is  only  intelligible  to  those  who  have  tried  and  felt  it, 
which  we  can  no  more  describe  to  the  dark  and  sensual  part  of  Mankind,  than  we 
can  the  beauty  of  Colours  and  harmony  of  Sounds  to  the  Blind  and  Deaf.  (Astell, 
SPI,  20) 

How  could  he  Paint  Light  and  Flame,  or  put  that  [Love  of  God]  into  Words  which 
passes  not  only  all  Description,  but  even  all  Knowldg  [sic],  and  indeed  every  thing 
but  Sense  and  Experience[?]  (Norris,  Letters,  124) 

It  is  true  that  Clarissa,  Astell,  and  Norris  all  employ  the  language  of  empiricism  in  their 

descriptions  of  the  individual's  experience  of  God:  where  Clarissa  receives  "foretastes"  of 

her  divine  reward,  Astell  has  "tried  and  felt"  God's  "embraces,"  while  Norris  appeals  to 

"Sense  and  Experience"  as  the  proof  of  his  position.  But  such  formulations,  which  a 

Lockean  would  find  nonsensical,  perhaps  even  "embarrassing,"  are  no  more  expressions  of 

Locke's  brand  of  empiricism  than  is  the  "mental  sight"  of  Carter's  "Ode,"^^  and  would  be 

better  understood  as  expressions  of  the  Christian  Platonist's  certainty  that  the  human  being 

can  "experience"  beyond  the  physical  senses.^ 

To  remain  a  "woman  of  sense"  in  the  Astellian  mode,  in  other  words,  Clarissa  of  course 

discovers  that  only  God  satisfies,  that  no  creature,  not  even  a  husband  or  a  true  fiiend,  can 

possibly  serve  as  His  adequate  surrogate.^^  This  recognition,  as  I  have  tried  to  make  clear. 
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empowers  her  sense  of  herself  as  a  woman,  and  enables  her  feminist  claims,  just  as  it  did 
for  Astell,  Chudleigh,  Chapone,  and  Carter. 

We  have  been  reluctant,  however,  to  listen  to  Clarissa  when  it  comes  to  her  end,  which 
may  explain  why  we  have  found  it  so  difficult  to  reconcile  that  end  to  her  mode  of 
"feminism."  Janet  Todd,  for  instance,  writes  of  Clarissa's  death  that  it  "returns  her  to  her 
father  and  severs  her  friendship  [with  Anna]  forever"  {Female  Friendship,  63).  But  this 
certainly  is  not  Clarissa's  impression  of  her  death,  nor  would  it  have  been  that  Norris  or 
Astell,  Richardson  or  Chapone.  Indeed,  far  from  beUeving  that  death  will  sever  her 
friendship  with  Anna,  Clarissa  rapturously  envisions  the  time  when  the  two  friends  will  be 
"all  light  and  mind,"  exclaiming  "then  how  unalloyed,  how  perfect,  will  be  our 
friendship!"  For  Clarissa,  far  from  separating  her  from  Anna  "forever,"  returning  to  her 
"father"  guarantees  their  eternal  bond:  "our  love  then  will  have  one  and  the  same  adorable 
object,  and  we  shall  enjoy  it  and  each  other  to  all  eternity!"  (1348).  Here  and  elsewhere, 
Clarissa  imagines  for  herself  and  her  friend  a  neoplatonic  escape  as  described  earlier  in  the 
novel  by  Carter's  "Ode  to  Wisdom."  Clarissa's  vision,  however,  reaches  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  novel,  back  to  Astell  and  Chudleigh,  and  forward  to  Chapone.  In 
Reflections  Upon  Marriage,  Astell  urges  her  women  readers  to  keep  in  mind  the  eternity 
they  will  spend  in  Heaven,  "a  time  when  that  distinction,  now  so  much  us'd  to  her 
Prejudice,  shall  be  no  more  [and]  her  Soul  shall  shine  as  bright  as  the  greatest  Heroe's" 
(128).  Chudleigh  similarly  ends  her  Ladies  Defence  by  capping  her  acknowledgment  of  a 
husband's  prerogative  with  a  confident  vision  of  an  eternal  afterlife  where,  "free  from  the 
Confinement  of  our  Clay,"  the  souls  of  women  shall  "the  whole  of  Nature  know;  /  See  all 
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her  Springs,  her  secret  Turnings  view,  /  and  [speaking  to  the  men]  be  as  knowing,  and  as 
wise  as  you"  (pp.  39-40, 11.  827,  831-33). 

Of  course,  from  the  perspective  of  today's  corporeal  feminism,  getting  free  from  one's 
"Confinement"  of  "Clay"  constitutes  at  the  very  best  a  dubious  triumph— and  a  deferred 
one  at  that.  As  Flynn  puts  it,  that  "the  answer"  to  Clarissa's  many  problems  "lies  in 
heaven"  is  "cold  comfort  to  the  common  reader  in  the  real  worid"  (255).  But  this  deferral 
bothered  Sarah  Chapone— a  "common  reader"  who  inhabited  a  "real  worid"— not  at  all: 
"The  Cement  [of  friendship],"  she  explained  to  Richardson,  "is  such,  that  (I  trust)  it  shall 
not  be  dissolved,  even  when  Life  itself  goes  out.  For  all  true  Lovers  of  God,  like  needles 
touched  by  the  Load-Stone,  not  only  cleave  to  him  their  magnet,  but  also  to  one  another" 
(15  December  1750;  FM  XII,  f  10).^  Nor  would  it  have  bothered  another  "real"  reader, 
Elizabeth  Carter,  who  felt  sure  that  Heaven  is  "a  society"  wherein  "the  connections  of 
virtue  [i.e.  present  friendships]  will  be  immortal,  as  the  spirits  by  which  they  are  formed" 
(Pennington,  Memoirs,  2;  401).  Amidst  all  our  present  training  in  diversity,  perhaps  we 
have  left  behind  a  capacity  to  tolerate  those  who  believe  in  the  real  existence  of  a  real  God 
operative  in  a  real  worid;  surely  in  the  history  of  literature,  they  outnumber  by  far  the 
skeptical,  modernist  critic. 

Intimations  of  immortality  do  not  vitiate  the  feminism  of  Clarissa  any  more  than  they 
do  the  feminism  of  Astell  or  Chapone,  Chudleigh  or  Carter.  On  the  contrary,  they  vivify  it. 
"My  soul  is  above  thee,  man!"  Clarissa  booms  to  Lovelace  as  she  pushes  him  away  (646). 
The  "soul"  that  raises  Clarissa  "above"  the  "man"  Lovelace  in  life  completes  her  feminist 
triumph  in  death;  her  power  as  a  woman  rests  on  this  certainty.    Clarissa's  body  can  be 
broken,  poisoned,  raped,  imprisoned,  and  killed;  but  none  of  this  affects,  to  borrow  Astell's 
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words  again,  "that  particle  of  Divinity"  which  will  "be  happy  and  perfect  when  it's  [sic] 
unsuitable  and  much  inferiour  Companion  is  mouldring  into  Dust"  {Serious  Proposal.  Part 
I,  2).  Even  if  we  believe  that  religion  was  the  opiate  of  these  "early  feminists,"  we  would 
do  well  to  consider  its  empowering,  and  not  just  its  paralyzing,  effects.  As  long  as  we 
assume  the  mutual  exclusivity  of  religious  conservatism  and  progressive  causes,  we  will  be 
baffled  by  Clarissa  and  by  the  "early  feminists"  she  modeled  and  inspired.  Why  does 
Richardson's  strongest  female  character  die  with  Jesus's  name  on  her  lips?  One  may  as 
well  ask,  why  did  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  most  celebrated  female  intellectual  of  her  age, 
choose  to  be  married,  like  Clarissa,  "only  to  God"  (Pennington,  Memoirs,  1:  32,  n.)?  Or, 
why  did  Mary  Astell,  the  "First  English  Feminist,"  choose,  like  Clarissa,  to  have  her  coffin 
brought  into  her  death  chamber  so  that  "her  mind  might  not  deviate  or  stray  one  moment 
from  God"  (Ballard,  392)? 


no 


Notes 


*  Arthur  Collier  was  an  admiring  supporter  and  probable  acquaintance  of  Norris  (see 
Acworth,  pp.  305-9).  See  Eaves  and  Kimpel,  Biography,  pp.  202-4,  for  Richardson's 
relationship  with  the  Collier  sisters,  one  of  whom  (ahnost  certainly  Jane)  lived  "as  family" 
with  Richardson  in  1750.  Jane  was  the  author  of  The  Art  of  Tormenting  {MSA)  and  co- 
author, with  Sarah  Fielding,  of  The  Cry  (1754). 

^  Williamson,  according  to  Martin  Battestin,  had  become  "Fielding's  favorite  companion" 
in  Lisbon,  and  the  novelist  apparently  hated  the  thought  of  losing  his  new  friend  to  the  36- 
year-old  Margaret,  whom  he  considered  "the  most  artfull,  wicked  B  in  the  world" 

{Henry  Fielding:  A  Life  [New  York  and  London.  Routledge,  1989],  598-99;  hereafter  cited 
parenthetically  in  the  text). 

^  Collier's  pathetic  description  of  herself  elicited  5  guineas  from  Richardson  in  his 
response  of  24  December  1755— enough,  the  author  hoped,  for  her  to  purchase  a  door 
(Barbauld,  2:  84). 

Battestin  notes  that  Henry  Fielding  contributed  a  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
sister's  novel,  assuring  readers  that  "the  assistance  she  received  from  him  was  negligible- 
consisting  merely  in  'two  or  three  Hints.'"  Fielding  felt  the  need,  in  fact,  to  protest  that  he 
had  been  out  of  town  during  its  composition  (379).  Sarah  Fielding,  incidentally,  took  up 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  against  her  brother's  wishes  soon  after  the  publication  of 
David  Simple— wAh.  Dr.  Arthur  Collier,  Margaret's  brother,  as  her  tutor.  See  Battestin, 
380-81. 

^  While  I  find  Terry  Eagleton's  Marxist  terminology  generally  tiresome,  buried  within  the 
jargon  is  often  a  very  good  point.  Eagleton  is  right  that,  as  novelist  and  "as  master 
printer,"  Richardson  held  a  unique  position  both  to  share  in  and  to  shape  his  culture  {The 
Rape  of  Clarissa:  Writing,  Sexuality  and  Class  Struggle  [Minneapolis:  University  of 
Minnesota  Press,  1982],  7). 

^  Locke  sardonically  instances  a  "Christian  Platonist"  who  "was  persuaded  his  had  been 
the  soul  of  Socrates"  in  his  attack  on  the  essentialist  version  of  personal  identity,  and  uses 
Socrates  again  to  argue  that  personal  identity  is  not  a  ftmction  of  "the  identity  of 
substance."  See  Essay  B.2.  27.  14  and  19  {Works,  I:  337-38, 341).  Damans  Masham,  the 
daughter  of  the  Cambridge  Platonist  Ralph  Cudworth,  refers  in  a  letter  to  Locke  to  the 
"manie  Quarrels"  the  two  have  "formerly  had"  regarding  Platonism.  See  letter  882  in  The 
Correspondence  of  John  Locke,  ed.  E.  S.  de  Beer;  quoted  from  Hutton,  43. 

'  Keymer  quotes  verses  by  John  Duncombe  which  "suggest  that  the  reasons  which  mack 
Plato  banish  the  poets  from  his  ideal  republic  left  Richardson  exempt"  (150):  "Ev'n  Plato, 
in  Lyceum's  awfiil  shade,/  Th' instructive  page  with  transport  had  survey'd;/  And  own'd  its 
author  to  have  well  supply'd/  The  place  his  Laws  to  Homer's  self  deny'd."  Johannes 
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Stinstra  also  turned  to  Plato  in  a  laudatory  preface  to  his  Dutch  translation  of  Clarissa:  "In 
earlier  times  Plato  thought  that  if  intelligent  virtue  could  show  its  image  to  us  in  bodily 
form,  it  would  excite  irresistible  love  for  it  in  everyone.  Here  [in  Clarissa],  I  daresay,  it 
show's  itself  to  the  human  imagination  which  comes  closest  to  the  essential  image  with  its 
singular  resplendent  beauty"  (William  C.  Slattery,  ne  Richardson-Stinstra 
Correspondence  and  Stinstra 's  Prefaces  to  Clarissa  [Carbondale  and  Edwardsville: 
Southern  Illinois  University  Press,  1969],  1 19).  It  would  be  tempting  to  explain  Stinstra's 
and  Duncombe's  Platonic  valorizations  of  Clarissa  as  logical  extensions  of  the  theory  of 
fiction  Samuel  Johnson  sets  forth  in  Rambler  4  (1750);  Johnson's  defense  of  "virtuous" 
fiction  was  almost  certainly  written  with  Clarissa  in  mind. 

^  Cf  Robert  Erickson's  discussion  of  the  "Ode  to  Wisdom"  in  Mother  Midnight:  Birth, 
Sex,  and  Fate  in  Eighteenth-Century  Fiction  (Defoe,  Richardson,  and  Sterne)  (New  York: 
AMS  Press,  1986),  174-76.  Erickson  suggests  that  Clarissa's  association  with  this  poem  is 
both  "poignant  and  complex"  (174),  and  that  the  mix  of  Platonic  and  Old  Testament 
Wisdom  in  the  "Ode"  offers  a  "view  of  life  the  young,  untried  Clarissa  aspires  to"  and,  in 
death,  "attains"  (176). 

^  The  stanza  most  prominently  figured  on  this  sheet  in  the  first  three  editions— and  the  only 
one  present  on  the  single-page  engraving  of  the  fourth  edition— is  the  first  of  these  three. 
To  my  mind— and  perhaps  not  coincidentally— it  expresses  most  fully  the  Platonic  heights 
to  which  the  "Ode"  aspires.  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  "Ode"  as  it 
has  appeared  in  the  different  editions  of  Clarissa,  see  Janine  Barchas,  "The  Engraved 
Score  in  Clarissa:  An  Intersection  of  Music,  Narrative,  and  Graphic  Design,"  Eighteenth- 
Century  Life  20  (May  1996):  1-20. 

*°  As  noted  in  the  introduction  (see  above,  p.  3),  Eaves  and  Kimpel  make  something  of  a 
habit  of  "missing"  Norris. 

See  Flynn's  excellent  discussion  of  Richardson's  protean  (even  Lovelacean) 
employments  of  the  personal  letter  in  chapter  seven  of  Samuel  Richardson:  A  Man  of 
Letters,  263-89.  Cf  Keymer's  discussion  of  these  letters  in  light  of  Richardson's 
correspondence  with  Eusebius  Silvester  (34-44),  in  which  Richardson  finds  himself  the 
object  of  epistolary  manipulation. 

Norris  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  One  son,  John  Norris  Jr.,  did  indeed  settle  in 
Wiltshire,  and  the  daughter,  Elizabeth,  settled  in  the  vicinity.  Richardson  would  have  had 
good  reason,  in  other  words,  to  believe  his  kinswoman's  report.  See  Acworth,  3 13,  n.  13. 

Richardson's  letter  is  worth  printing  in  full:  "You  are  doubtful  with  regard  to  the 
Women's  Genius,  'whether  till  [the]  World  is  mended,  a  Lady  is  not  justified  in  fearing  she 
should  be  looked  upon  like  an  Owl  among  the  Birds,  by  the  Exertion  of  it;  and  should  lose 
more  Credit  with  the  Majority,  than  she  can  gain  with  the  Few.'  Must  not  the  Attempt  to 
mend  the  World  be  begun?  And  how  shall  it  be  better  begun,  in  this  Instance,  than  by 
Conviction  arising  from  the  Performances  of  Women  themselves? 
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"Credit  with  the  Majority,  my  dr.  Sir!— Who  would  not  prefer  to  that,  a  Reputation  with 
the  judicious  Few?  The  Opinion  of  such  will  in  time  bring  over  to  them,  the  Judgment  of 
the  Many.  But,  Sir,  can  a  Woman's  Genius,  where  a  fine  one,  be  hidden  from  the  Circle  of 
her  Acquaintances?  Either  Love  or  Admiration,  perhaps  Envy,  will  induce  them  to  spread 
her  Fame:  And  where  but  among  her  Acquaintance,  or  thro '  her  Acquaintance,  can  be  her 
connexions?  And  can  Miss  Mulso,  Miss  Highmore,  Miss  Anybody,  incur  more  Disgrace 
with  the  Majority,  than  they  have  already  incurred,  were  the  Pieces  for  which  they  are  both 
applauded  and  envied,  to  be  published?  This  I  have  heard  several  University-learned  Men 
say,  of  some  particular  Pieces,  They  hardly  thought  a  Woman  could  have  written  so  well; 
and  have  preferred  those  to  the  Attempts  of  all  the  Men  they  knew:  And  shall  they  be 
afraid  of  convincing  Doubters,  that  Women  can  write  so  well?— Miss  Carter  has  stood  the 
Brunt  of  several  Occasions:  Has  overcome  Obloquy,  and  is  ranked  among  our  English 
Classics.  Let  me  say,  that  I  think  our  other  most  admirable  of  Women  by  much  too 
delicate  on  this  subject.  The  rather,  as  she  is  superior  either  to  Hopes  or  Fears  from  what 
may  be  the  Consequence  to  herself  from  the  low  &  narrow-hearted  of  the  one  Sex  or  the 
other. 

"But  all  this  time,  I  mean.  Women  of  real  Genius;  not  little  Poetical  Dabblers;  but  such 
as,  in  your  Words,  'are  free  from  Pedantry,  and  neglect  not  their  proper  Duty  to  acquire 
their  Learning.'  Nor  indeed  am  I  contending  that  they  should  be  Mistresses  of  that 
Learning  which  is  denominated  so,  merely  from  a  Skill  in  Languages;  yet  I  dispense  with 
this,  rather  as  not  absolutely  necessary  to  Genius,  than  as  censurable.  Miss  Carter  shines  m 
both"  (Carroll,  Selected  Letters,  309-10). 

Anna  "seems  eager,"  Janet  Todd  suggests,  "to  lure  Clarissa"  into  a  single  life  with  this 
money  {Women 's  Friendship  in  Literature  [New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1980], 
56;  hereafter  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text),  perhaps  a  reminder  that  Norris's  associate 
Astell  had  urged  women  to  choose  a  single  life  over  marriage. 

Astell,  Some  Reflections  Upon  Marriage  ( 1 706),  in  Astell:  Political  Writings,  ed. 
Patricia  Springborg  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1996),  38.  Further 
references  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

Cf  James  Jr.'s  explanation  of  Clarissa's  status  relative  to  the  interposing  Lovelace  and 
to  her  father:  "The  vile  wretch  you  have  set  your  heart  upon  speaks . . .  plainly  to 
everybody,  though  you  won't.  He  says  you  are  his  and  shall  be  his,  and  he  will  be  the 
death  of  any  man  who  robs  him  of  his  PROPERTY. ...  My  father  supposing  he  has  the 
right  of  a  father  in  his  child  is  absolutely  determined  not  to  be  bullied  out  of  that  right" 
(223).  Keymer  deduces  Richardson's  qualified  support  for  such  a  view  of  the  father-child 
relationship  from  Hester  Mulso' s  angry  responses  to  Richardson  (Richardson's  letters  to 
her  do  not  survive).  Mulso,  Keymer  writes,  takes  a  Lockean  position  on  the  inherent 
rights  of  the  individual,  while  Richardson  "devotes  much  of  his  eflfort  to  the  castigation  of 
'PUZZLING  LOCKE,'"  even,  it  appears,  offering  tacit  approval  for  forced  marriages.  In 
the  end,  Keymer  suggests,  Richardson's  "opposite  allegiances  to  patriarchal  authority  and 
individual  liberty"  force  him  to  remain  evasive  on  this  question  (121-22).  Perry  locates  a 
similar  evasiveness  in  Astell  on  the  issue  of  parental  authority:  "in  asserting  that  a  woman, 
in  marrying,  tacitly  agreed  to  obey  a  possibly  unworthy  authority,  Astell  seems  never  to 
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have  considered  what  obedience  a  woman  owed  her  father,  apart  from  what  she  thought 
children  of  both  sexes  owed  'parents'  or  'family.'  It  will  be  remembered  that  her  own 
father  died  when  she  was  twelve.  Growing  up  in  a  household  of  women  made  it  possible 
for  her  to  regard  male  power  as  an  unnecessary  trespass  on  the  freedom  of  women— a 
thought  that  might  not  have  occurred  to  a  woman  who  had  grown  up  subject  to  the  regular 
exercise  of  power  by  her  father  or  other  male  relatives"  (Astell,  162-63). 

"As  I  have  frequently  offered,  I  will  live  single  with  all  my  heart,  if  that  will  do"  (139; 
see  also  172,  179, 202, 305,  593). 

Anna  echoes  Astell  on  this  point:  "She  must  be  a  Fool  with  a  witness,  who  can  believe  a 
Man,  Proud  and  Vain  as  he  is,  will  lay  his  boasted  Authority,  the  Dignity  and  prerogative 
of  his  Sex,  one  Moment  at  her  Feet,  but  in  prospect  of  taking  it  up  again  to  more 
advantage;  he  may  call  himself  her  Slave  a  few  days,  but  it  is  only  in  order  to  make  her  his 
all  the  rest  of  his  Life"  (Marriage,  44). 

Astell,  The  Christian  Religion,  as  Profess 'd  by  a  Daughter  of  the  Church  of  England 
( 1 730),  320.  Further  references  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

E.  Douka  Kabitoglou  finds  a  similar  "essential  contradiction"  underlying  the  "rational 
theology  of  the  Cambridge  school. .  . .  [where]  the  autonomy  of . . .  Self-as-Subject  is 
constantly  played  against  an  Other-as-Subject  [which  is]  always  external  and  supenor  to 
the  human  individual"  ("The  Cambridge  Platonists:  A  Reading  from  Coleridge,"  ne 
Seventeenth  Century  6  [1991]:  20-21). 

Beasley,  "Richardson's  Girls:  Daughters  of  Patriarchy  in  Pamela,  Clarissa  and  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,"  New  Essays  on  Samuel  Richardson,  42-44. 

I  refer  to  the  titles  of  Perry's  and  Hill's  respective  studies  of  Astell. 

"  See,  for  instance,  Astell's  opening  argument  in  Christian  Religion:  "If  GOD  had  not 
intended  that  Women  shou'd  use  their  Reason,  He  wou'd  not  have  given  them  any,  for  He 
does  nothing  in  vain.  If  they  are  to  use  their  Reason,  certainly  it  ought  to  be  employ'd 
about  the  noblest  Objects,  and  in  business  of  the  greatest  Consequence,  therefore  in 

Religion  She  must  serve  GOD  with  Understanding  as  well  as  with  Affections,  must 

love  Him  with  all  her  Mind  and  Soul,  as  well  as  with  all  her  Heart  and  Strength;  in  a  word, 
must  perform  a  reasonable  Service  if  she  means  to  be  acceptable  to  her  Maker"  (5-6). 
That  Astell  founds  her  "feminist"  argument  in  this  passage  on  a  Christian  position  is 
typical  of  her  strategy  in  all  of  her  works. 

To  the  Parson's  claim,  "[Husband's]  will  be  kind,  when  [wive's]  no  more  offend," 
Melissa  responds,  "Of  our  Offences  who  shall  Judges  be?"  (p.  23, 11.  272-73).  To  Mr.  B.'s 
twin  pronouncements  on  husbands  and  wives,  "A  man  should  desire  nothing  of  his  wife, 
but  what  is  reasonable  and  just,"  and  "she  must  not  shew  reluctance  ...  in  obliging  him"  as 
long  as  "he  took  care  to  make  her  compliance  reasonable,"  Pamela  twice  responds,  "Yet 
who,  all  this  time,  is  to  be  the  judge?  . . .  Yet,  again  I  ask— Who  is  to  be  the  judge?"  (469). 
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In  a  24  November  1750  letter  to  Richardson,  Chapone  describes  Ballard's  project  and 
asks  Richardson  if  he  would  be  interested  in  subscribing.  ''Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of  Several 
Ladies;'  she  writes,  "is  design'd  to  preserve  the  Memories  of  such  Ladies,  as  have  been 
distin^sh'd  either  for  their  Knowledge  in  the  Learned  Languages,  or  their  Skill  in  any  of 
the  Arts  &  Sciences";  the  accounts  are  "chiefly  confined,"  however,  "to  their  Proficiency 
in  Learning  and  Religion."  "Among  the  most  Eminent  Examples  of  Piety  and  Religion," 
she  concludes,  "are  Mrs.  Astell,  and  Mrs.  Rowe,  who  lived  and  died  such  exalted  Patterns 
of  both."  (Chapone  apparently  refers  to  Elizabeth  Rowe  [1674-1737],  whose  Friendship  in 
Death  [1740]  Richardson  printed.  Ballard's  Memoirs,  however,  does  not  include  an  entry 
on  her).  Richardson' s  response  is  not  extant,  but  fi-om  Chapone's  reaction  in  her  1 5 
December  1750  reply,  it  appears  he  made  a  generous  offer:  "I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you, 
for  your  goodness  to  my  fiiend  Mr  Ballard.  I  shall  immediately  inform  him  of  the  whole 
you  are  so  kind  to  say  &  do  for  Him"  (FM  XII,  f  17-1 8, 10).  Chapone  apparently  spoke  to 
Ballard  about  Richardson's  offer,  but,  according  to  Perry,  Ballard  "avoided  an  introduction 
to  Richardson  for  unknown  reasons"  {Memoirs,  introduction,  40).  Nevertheless,  when 
Ballard's  book  appeared  in  1752,  Richardson's  name  was  included  in  the  list  of 
subscribers. 

On  this  point,  see  Regina  Janes's  "Maty,  Mary,  Quite  Contrary,  or  Mary  Astell  and 
Mary  WoUstonecraft  Compared,"  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Culture  5  (1976):  121-39. 

"  WoUstonecraft,  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women,  ed.  Miriam  Brody  (London: 
Penguin  Books,  1992).  Further  references  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

See  Brody 's  introduction  to  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women,  44.  The  common 
assumption  that  Locke's  liberalism  lends  a  necessary  hand  to  feminism  has  been 
demolished  by  Carol  Pateman  in  several  works.  From  Locke  to  Rousseau,  she  points  out, 
liberal  theorists  have  historically  found  v/ays  around  allowing  their  arguments  to  "extend 
to  beliefs  about  women."  "From  the  outset,"  she  argues,  "liberal  theorists  were  content  to 
ignore  their  own  arguments  about  the  conventional  character  of  authority  relationships,  and 
to  fall  back  on  arguments  fi-om  'nature'  for  female  individuals"  {The  Problem  of  Political 
Obligation:  A  Critical  Analysis  of  Liberal  Theory  [New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1979], 
171).  Our  tendency  to  see  "feminist  political  thought ...  as  beginning  with  Mary 
WoUstonecraft,  and  as  an  outgrowth  of  'liberalism,'"  according  to  Pateman,  is  vastly  to 
oversimplify  the  complicated  history  of  western  Feminism  ("Women's  Writing,  Women's 
Standing:  Theory  and  Politics  in  the  Early  Modem  Period,"  Women  Writers  and  the  Early 
Modem  British  Political  Tradition,  367).  Also  see  Pateman's  The  Sexual  Contract 
(Stanford:  Stanford  Univ.  Press,  1988). 

In  Christian  Religion,  Astell  writes,  "And  whenever  we  find  a  Man  endeavouring  to 
corrupt  a  Woman's  Faith,  we  may  without  breach  of  Charity  conclude,  he  has  a  design  to 
ruin  her  in  this  World  as  well  as  in  the  next. ..;  nor  can  any  Vertue  stand  firm  against  all 
attacks,  but  that  which  is  founded  upon  a  Christian  Principle"  (29).  Cf  Clarissa's  question 
to  Belford  regarding  Lovelace:  "And  will  not  his  causeless  vengeance  upon  me  be 
complete,  unless  he  ruins  my  soul  too?"  (1275). 
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Cf.  Jane  Gallop's  Thinking  Through  the  Body  (1988)  and  Elizabeth  Grosz's  Volatile 
Bodies:  Toward  a  Corporeal  Feminism  (1994).  This  is  by  no  means,  of  course,  a 
comprehensive  list  of  such  titles. 

"  Hill  is  quoting  (and  disagreeing  with)  Joan  K.  Kinnaird,  "Mary  Astell  and  the 
Conservative  Contribution  to  English  Feminism,"  The  Journal  of  British  Studies  XIX 
(1979):  53-75.  To  my  mind.  Hill  protests  too  much;  her  response  shows  only  that  she 
dislikes  Kinnaird's  argument,  not  that  she  can  disprove  it.  Kinnaird's  basic  contention  is 
elegantly  simple  and  convincing:  "the  later  history  of  English  feminism  has  done  much  to 
obscure  the  conservative  origins  of  the  movement,  and  thus  to  perpetuate  in  scholarship  a 
liberal  bias  which  has  kept  us  from  recognizing  that . . .  conservative  Anglican  thought 
also  promoted  the  dignity  of  women,  educational  reform,  and  the  ideal  of  companionate 
marriage"  (75). 

I  am  quoting  from  p.  87  of  Thomas  Taylor's  1694  translation  of  Search  After  Truth, 
because,  as  we  shall  see,  this  is  the  edition  Chudleigh  read.  See  p.  130  in  Lennon  and 
Olscamp's  1980  translation. 

"  I  call  Springborg's  continuation  of  Perry's  argument  a  "difficult  step"  because  the 
legitimacy  of  her  annotation  depends  upon  Astell  being  able  to  do  what  she  has  admitted  to 
Norris  she  cannot— read  French.  Astell's  Serious  Proposal,  Part  I  was  composed  during 
the  same  year  as  her  correspondence  with  Norris  (1693),  so  she  could  not  very  well  have 
learned  Malebranche's  language  in  between  her  statement  to  Norris  and  her  writing  of 
/.  Nor  could  she  have  read  Taylor's  translation  of  Search  After  Truth,  which  did  not 
appear  until  1694.  In  short,  Astell  is  ahnost  certainly  not  thinking  of  Malebranche  in  this 
passage. 

Astell  quotes  Malebranche  on  the  difference  between  the  false  learning  of  "Men  of 
Letters"  and  the  often  attentive  understanding  of  uneducated  women  and  children  (see 
Marriage,  21-22,  as  well  as  n.  30). 

Richardson  knew  from  personal  experience  a  great  deal  about  the  "disasters"  to  which 
women's  bodies  were  subject,  in  particular  those  brought  about  by  the  physical  and 
psychological  duress  of  motherhood.  Richardson's  first  wife,  Martha  Wilde,  had  six 
children  by  Richardson  between  1722  and  her  death  in  173 1,  all  of  whom  died  within  the 
first  few  years  of  their  lives;  the  pain  of  losing  so  many  children,  Richardson  explained  to 
Lady  Bradshaigh  in  a  letter  of  15  December  1748,  had  no  doubt  "accelerat[ed]"  Martha's 
own  demise  a  few  months  after  giving  birth  to  her  last  child  (Carroll,  Selected  Letters, 
109).  One  of  my  most  arresting  moments  as  a  scholar  came  in  reading  Richardson's 
correspondence  with  a  young  German  woman,  Meta  Klopstock.  In  her  letter  of  26  August 
1756,  Klopstock  gleefiilly  informs  Richardson  that  she  is  soon  to  give  birth — ^"I  cannot  tell 
how  I  rejoice!  A  son  of  my  dear  [Friedrich]  Klopstock!  Oh,  when  shall  I  have  him!"  The 
horrific  answer  to  her  question  arrives  in  the  next  letter,  written  to  Richardson  by  one  "L. 
L.  G.  Major":  "as  perhaps  you  do  not  yet  know, . . .  one  of  your  fair  correspondents,  Mrs. 
Klopstock,  died  in  a  very  dreadful  manner  in  child-bed"  (Barbauld,  3:  156, 158).  In 
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Pamela,  Part  II  {1742;  London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  LTD,  1959),  Richardson  creates 
dramatic  tension  through  his  heroine's  pregnancy— she  writes  a  letter,  "sealed  in  black 
wax,"  to  Mr.  B  in  the  event  of  her  death  (268).  Richardson  similarly  highlighted  "the 
Peril's  of  Child  birth"  as  one  of  the  many  obstacles  Clarissa  would  have  to  overcome  if,  as 
Lady  Bradshaigh  had  suggested,  she  was  to  be  fully  "happy"  in  the  world  as  Lovelace's 
wife  (Letter  of  15  December  1748;  Carroll,  Selected  Letters,  107). 

On  this  point,  see  Hilda  L.  Smith,  Reason 's  Disciples:  Seventeenth-Century  English 
Feminists  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1982).  Smith  suggests,  quite  rightly  I 
think,  that  feminists  of  Astell  and  Chudleigh's  mold  argued  from  two  basic  premises:  "that 
God  had  created  women  as  human  beings  with  rational  souls  which  he  expected  to  be 
developed,  and  that  men  and  women  had  equal  rational  abilities"  (12).  For  Smith's 
discussion  of  Astell,  see  pp.  1 15-39;  for  her  discussion  of  Chudleigh,  see  pp.  163-69. 

Christopher  Hill  writes,  "I  am  not  sure  that,  in  practice,  women  before  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  were  conscious  of  the  need  for  emancipation.  Some  may  have  resisted  the 
pressures  that  degraded  and  humiUated  them,  but  resistance  was  as  yet  hardly  more  than 
passive  in  face  of  an  irreversible  trend"  ("Clarissa  Harlowe  and  Her  Times,"  Samuel 
Richardson,  ed.  Carroll,  121).  I  would  largely  agree,  only  suggesting  that  "emancipation" 
is  a  slippery  word.  Astell  and  Chudleigh  certainly  did  not  remain  passive  in  their  struggle 
for  intellectual  equality. 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  does  the  Bible  dispute  the  authority  of  slaveholders.  I  raise  this 
point  only  for  purposes  of  analogy — if  religiously  conservative  abolitionists  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  could  find  in  Scripture  support  for  their  progressive 
cause,  it  is  perhaps  not  so  surprising  that  women  like  Astell  and  Chudleigh  could  do  the 
same  for  their  own. 

Cf  Anna  Howe's  fear  that  Clarissa  will  come  to  "pronounce . .  .the  little  reptile  word 

OBEY"  to  Lovelace,  just  as  her  ""mamma"  did  to  James  Sr.  (278). 

In  his  21  January  1749  response  to  Solomon  Lowe,  Richardson  insists  that  to  marry 
Clarissa  to  Lovelace  after  his  ""unmanly  Outrage"  would  deprive  "her  sex"  of  a  "glorious 
Figure"  and  "Example"  (Carroll,  Selected  Letters,  123). 

Richardson  was  quick  to  point  out  her  concession  in  his  18  April  1752  response:  "After 
all,  you  confess,  'That  the  Authority  of  the  Husband  is  as  clear  and  incontestible  as  any  of 
the  Ten  Commandments'"  (FM  XH,  f.  70). 

Despite  his  sympathy  with  Astell' s  plan,  Richardson  seems  less  sure  than  Hill  of  its 
necessary  efficacy  in  Clarissa's  case.  He  feared  that  men  of  Lovelace's  ilk  would  find  a 
way  to  "penetrate"  (a  strikingly  common  word  in  Clarissa,  as  Leo  Braudy  has  pointed  out) 
the  female  religious  conunimity.  Lovelace  writes. 

What  if  our  governors  should  appoint  churches  for  the  women  only,  and  others  for 
men? — Full  as  proper,  I  think,  for  the  promoting  of  true  piety  in  both  ...  as 
separate  boarding-schools  for  their  education.  . . .  Yet,  were  it  so,  and  life  to  be  the 
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forfeiture  of  being  found  at  the  female  churches,  I  believe  I  should,  like  a  second 
Clodius,  change  my  dress  to  come  at  my  Portia  or  Calpumia.  (419-20) 

'^^  Clarissa's  grandfather  has  died  before  the  novel  begins,  but  his  will  very  much  affects 
the  events  of  the  novel.  By  leaving  Clarissa  his  "dairy  house,"  Grandfather  Harlowe 
establishes  the  potential  for  her  to  live  outside  her  family's  direct  control — and  this  only 
heightens  their  suspicions  and  fears  regarding  Lovelace.  During  Clarissa's  imprisonment 
at  Hariowe  Place,  Anna  advises  Clarissa  to  "resume"  the  estate  granted  her:  "RESUME.  If 
you  do,  all  the  rest  vAU  follow. . . .  Who  indeed,  as  you  say,  would  marry,  that  can  live 
single?"  ( 1 33-34).  Clarissa,  however,  refuses  to  "litigate  with  [her]  papa"  ( 1 34). 
Clarissa's  mother  forebodingly  warns  Clarissa  that  refusing  Solmes  will  constitute  grounds 
in  the  family's  eyes  for  discarding  the  terms  of  Grandfather  Harlowe's  will  (107);  her 
uncle  Anthony  offers  a  similar  warning  (157).  As  the  novel  ends  the  Harlowes  are 
contesting  yet  another  will — Clarissa's  own. 

See  Richardson's  undated  letter  to  "Belfour"  (probably  February  1749),  in  Barbauld,  4: 
252-53.  In  the  previous  letter,  "Belfour"  offers  a  harsh  appraisal  of  "old  maids"  and  single 
women  as  being  ill-socialized  and,  lacking  husbands,  generally  incomplete — hardly  a 
model,  she  insists,  for  the  glorious  Clarissa.  Along  with  defending  those  few  women  who 
end  up,  either  by  choice  or  necessity,  single,  Richardson  outlines  his  fanciful  plans  for  a 
"hospital"  in  which  "worthy  old  maids"  would  look  after  "unhappy  creatures  of  your  sex," 
a  proleptic  imagining  of  the  Magdalen  House,  which  would  be  founded  by  Robert  Dingly 
in  1758,  and  to  which  Richardson  would  become  a  contributor.  See  Eaves  and  Kimpel, 
Biography,  463-65. 

In  an  undated  letter  to  Richardson,  Chapone  responds  with  astonishment  to  his  claim  in  a 
previous  letter  that  women  ought  not  remain  independent,  calling  it  a  "most  surprizing 
Assertion"  from  the  "benevolent  and  equitable"  author  of  Clarissa.  In  the  course  of  her 
complaint,  Chapone  provides  a  wonderful  restatement  of  Astell's  fimdamental  question  to 
the  men  of  her  own  day:  "What  great  or  noble  can  be  expected  of  a  Creature  so  silly  that  it 
cannot  be  trusted  with  its  insignificant  self? . .  .  Surely  it  cannot  have  the  Image  of  God 
impressed  upon  it,  neither  can  it  be  capable  of  receiving  his  Laws"  (FM  XII,  f  54). 

Note  that,  as  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  Clarissa's  pejorative  reference  to  "sense" 
here  means  the  physical  senses. 

In  Christian  Religion,  Astell  explains  to  Locke  and  his  supporters  how  a  human  being 
may  remain  focused  on  love  of  God  even  while  engaging  in  the  sensual  pleasures  of  the 
palate: 

Having  therefore  upon  your  Mind  that  truly  Rational  and  Sublime  Pleasure,  of 
approving  your  self  to  GOD  and  enjoying  Him,  you  are  not  at  leisure  to  attend  the 
little  poinancy  [sic]  of  Meat  and  Drink,  tho'  the  health  and  soundness  of  your 
Constitution  makes  these  as  relishing  to  you  as  to  any  body.  If  meditation  and  a 
disquisition  of  Truth  has  carry'd  you  beyond  the  prejudices  of  sense,  you  are 
convinc'd  that  GOD  is  the  True  Efficient  Cause  of  all  our  Good,  of  all  our  pleasing 
Sensations,  and  that  without  any  reflection  on  the  Purity  of  His  Nature.  You  look 
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thro'  the  Creature  to  the  Creator  as  the  Author  of  all  your  Delight,  and  thus  every 
morsel  gives  a  double  Pleasure,  considering  the  hand  that  feeds  you,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  Powers  of  GOD  giving  you  divers  modifications.  (3 19-20) 

*^  Cf  Donnalee  Frega's  discussion  of  Clarissa's  (and  Lovelace's)  employments  of  literal 
and  metaphoric  hunger  as  a  mode  of  discourse  in  "Speaking  in  Hunger:  Conditional 
Consumption  as  Discourse  in  Clarissa"  Studies  in  the  Literary  Imagination  ISA  (1995): 
87-104. 

Flynn  marvels  that  "without  any  apparent  familiarity  with  the  histories  of  Teresa  and 
John,  Richardson  managed  to  transcend  his  own  tradition  to  create  a  mystic  saint  who 
recreates  the  Catholic  saints'  experiences  and  meditations  in  their  own  language"  (27). 
We  might  note,  however,  that  it  was  to  "the  great  Spanish  Seraphick  St.  Theresa"  that 
Norris  appealed  in  defending  the  message  and  tone  of  his  and  Astell's  Letters  (Preface,  no 
pagination);  Astell,  a  solid  Anglican  if  ever  there  was  one,  was  also  likened  to  the  Catholic 
saint  by  Elizabeth  Thomas  in  her  poem  "Almystrea"  (Perry,  Mary  Astell,  111).  Clarissa's 
mystical  language  derives,  I  suspect,  from  works  like  Letters,  which,  though  mindful  of  the 
writings  of  Theresa  and  John,  belong  firmly  in  Richardson's  "own"  tradition. 

One  is  reminded  that  early  in  the  novel,  Lovelace  believes  Clarissa  "infinitely  the 
lovliest"  object  while  sitting  with  her  at  church,  and  that,  in  a  late  letter  to  her,  Lovelace 
founds  his  "hopes  as  to  both  worlds"  in  "YOU,  madam,  in  YOUR  forgiveness"  (539, 
1 1 85).  As  I  am  suggesting,  Richardson  surely  intends  the  reader  to  see  the  irony  of 
Lovelace's  inability,  even  in  explicitly  religious  contexts,  to  get  beyond  the  creature  to  the 
Creator. 

^'  See  "Belfour's"  first  two  letters  to  Richardson  (10  October  1748  and  20  November 
1748)  and  Richardson's  responses  in  Baibauld,  4:  179-  238. 

Florian  Stuber,  '"Clarissa:  A  Religious  Novel?"  Studies  in  the  Literary  Imagination  28. 1 
(1995):  1 19.  Further  references  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 
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Henesley  suggests  that  when  Clarissa  writes,  "Got/  will  have  no  rivals  in  the  hearts  of 
those  he  sanctifies.  By  various  methods  he  deadens  all  other  sensastions,  or  rather  absorbs 
them  all  in  Love  of  Him"  (Clarissa,  1338),  she  effectively  disrupts  her  desired 
"Neoplatonic"  transcendence  of  the  body  by  absorbing,  rather  than  eschewing,  the 
"Lockean  sensations"  (148).  In  fact,  Richardson  would  have  found  plenty  of  precedents  in 
the  vmtings  of  Christian  Platonists  like  Norris  and  Astell  for  his  assimilation  of  Clarissa's 
physical  senses  into  her  Love  of  God.  In  Letters,  Astell  writes,  "and  if  Love  which  is  the 
leading  and  Master  Passion  were  but  once  wisely  regulated,  our  Passions  would  be  so  far 
from  rebelling  against  and  disquieting  us,  that  on  the  contrary  they  would  mightily 
facihtate  the  great  Work  we  have  to  do,  give  Wings  to  this  Earthly  Body  that  presses  down 
the  Soul,  and  in  a  good  Measure  remove  those  Impediments  that  hinder  her  from  mounting 
to  the  Original  and  End  of  her  Being"  (130).  Similariy,  in  Theory  and  Regulation  of  Love, 
Norris  writes  that  those  who  "have  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  Mortification  and 
Simplification  of  Desire"  are  enabled  to  direct  both  their  "Intellects"  and  their  "Senses" 
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toward  God,  their  true  good  (39).  Richardson's  point,  following  Christian  Platonists  like 
Malebranche,  Norris,  Astell,  and  Law,  is  not  that  Clarissa's  physical  senses  somehow 
pervert  her  transcendence,  but  that  her  transcendence  is  so  complete  that,  as  with  Adam 
and  Eve  before  the  Fall,  the  desires  of  the  body  have  themselves  been  spiritualized  On  the 
Fall  and  its  relation  to  the  physical  senses,  see  above,  chapter  1,  pp.  69-70,  n.  39. 

Inasmuch  as  both  Norris  and  Astell's  Christian  Platonism  and  Locke's  empiricism  drew 
heavily  on  Descartes  notion  that  philosophy  was  about  the  human  mind's  acquisition  of 
ideas,  their  shared  language  of  "experience"  is  perhaps  not  surprising.  Richard  Brantley 
has  argued  persuasively  that  John  Wesley's  frequent  appeals  to  the  "spiritual  senses" 
indicate  that  in  his  mind,  the  one  realm  of  "experience"  need  not  be  mutually  exclusive  of 
the  other;  in  fact,  for  Wesley,  Brantley  contends,  Locke's  empirical  methods  had  to  be 
applicable  to  the  spiritual  realm  in  order  for  human  beings  to  know  with  certainty  of  its 
existence.  See  Brantley's  Locke,  Wesley,  and  the  Method  of  English  Empiricism 
(Gainesville:  University  of  Florida  Press,  1984). 

In  his  essay  "'Alien  Spirits':  The  Unity  of  Clarissa  and  Lovelace,"  Stevenson  suggests 
that  we  can  better  understand  Clarissa  if  we  treat  of  it  not  as  an  expression  of  orthodox 
Christianity  but  of  Gnosticism.  Though  he  wisely  admits  of  limitations  to  this  approach — 
Richardson  clearly  considered  himself  an  orthodox  Christian — he  believes  it  has  the 
advantage  of  explaining  Clarissa's  and  Lovelace's  shared  attitude  toward  the  material 
world  in  the  novel;  "for  the  true  gnostic,  matter  itself  is  intrinsically  evil,"  and  on  this 
point,  he  believes,  Richardson's  characters,  and  perhaps  Richardson  himself,  are  true 
gnostics  (93).  For  my  disagreement  with  Stevenson  over  the  question  of  Lovelace's 
sensualism,  see  above,  chapter  1,  pp.  44-46.  Inasmuch  as  Norris  and  Astell  are  "orthodox 
Christians,"  I  would  propose  the  major  point  of  their  Letters  as  a  more  likely  source  for 
Richardson's  devaluing  of  all  things  composed  of  "matter,"  as  well  as  a  better  explanation 
of  Clarissa's  final  attitude  toward  the  world — ^material  goods  are  good,  not  evil,  but  they 
simply  cannot  compete  with  God.  As  Astell  puts  it  in  Letters,  "he  that  enjoys  GOD  cannot 

Desire  any  thing  out  of  him,  because  of  the  infinite  Fulness  of  God  He  that  has 

discovered  the  Fountain  will  not  seek  for  troubled  and  faiUng  Streams  to  quench  his  Thirst: 
He  can  never  be  content  to  step  aside  to  catch  at  the  Shadow  who  is  in  Pursuit  and  View  of 
the  Substance.  The  Soul  that  loves  GOD  has  no  occasion  to  love  other  things"  (203). 

Chapone  is  echoing  a  passage  from  Astell's  prefacing  contribution  to  Letters 
Concerning  the  Love  of  God.  "All  true  Lovers  of  GOD  being  like  excited  Needles,  which 
cleave  not  only  to  him  their  Magnet,  but  even  to  one  another"  (n.p.). 


CHAPTERS 
OUTNORRISED 

Deus  Absconditus? 

A  reader  who  had  not  quite  completed  the  1488  pages  constituting  Clarissa  might 
wonder  why  any  study  of  the  novel  would  already  have  discussed  the  death  and  triumph  of 
the  heroine  before  arriving  at  the  final  chapter.  For  those  who  have  finished  it,  of  course, 
the  conclusion  to  the  novel  is  explanation  enough;  Clarissa's  death  occurs  on  p.  1362, 
some  120  pages  prior  to  the  action  that  ends  the  novel.  Richardson's  final  efforts  as  an 
author — and  our  final  efforts  as  readers — are  consumed  not  by  the  heroine's  last  breaths, 
but  with  those  of  her  tormentor,  Lovelace. 

Richardson  clearly  thought  of  his  novel  as  a  tragedy,  albeit  a  triumphant  one;  in  the 
"Postscript"  to  Clarissa,  for  instance,  Richardson  included  a  long  defense  by  Joseph 
Addison  (1672-1719)  of  the  depiction  of  suffering  innocence  in  tragedies  {Spectator,  no. 
40),  an  obvious  attempt  on  the  novelist's  part  to  rebut  those  who  decried  Clarissa's  death. 
Labeling  Clarissa  a  tragedy,  however,  does  not  explain  Richardson's  decision  to  conclude 
with  the  death  of  his  antagonist.  Indeed,  tragic  literature  prior  to  Clarissa  offers  few 
precedents  for  such  an  ending;  the  novelist  could  not  have  derived  it,  to  name  a  few 
important  examples,  from  Sophocles's  Oedipus  Rex  or  Antigone  (5*  century  BC), 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet  ox  Lear  (1602,  1605),  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  (1667),  Otway's 
Venice  Preserv  'J  (1682),  Addison's  Cato  (1712),  or  Lillo's  The  London  Merchant  (1731). 
Jocelyn  Harris  and  Lois  Bueler  have  suggested  the  pervasive  Don  Juan  story  as  one 
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possible  explanation  for  Lovelace's  end;  but  even  this  does  not  answer  the  question  of  why 
his  end  comes  at  the  end. '    To  my  mind,  the  closest  relation  to  Clarissa  on  this  particular 
point  comes  neither  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  nor  Addison  (three  authors  often  mentioned 
as  precursors  to  Richardson),  but  from  Christopher  Marlowe,  specifically  his  Tragedy  of 
Dr.  Faustus  (1588)— Clarissa,  after  all,  does  wonder  of  Lovelace  in  one  of  her  post-rape 
letters,  "but  have  you  really  and  truly  sold  yourself  to  [Satan]?  . . .  Poor  man!  The 
contract  will  be  out;  and  then  what  will  be  your  fate[?]"  (894).  Clarissa's  question,  and  the 
allusion  to  the  Faust  legend  it  suggests,  offer  important  clues,  I  believe,  for  understanding 
Richardson's  decision  to  focus  his  novel's  conclusion  on  Lovelace's  own  end.  For 
Richardson,  determining  Lovelace's  telos,  deciding  what  "will  be"  his  "fate,"  has 
implications  far  beyond  Lovelace  himself;  as  with  Faustus  in  Marlowe's  tragedy,  at  stake 
in  determining  what  happens  to  Lovelace  is  nothing  less  than  the  validity  of  a  Christian 
"View  to  both  Worlds."^  Briefly  put,  as  goes  Lovelace,  so  goes  God  and  His  Son,  and, 
thus,  so  goes  Clarissa,  whose  triumph,  as  we  have  seen,  entirely  depends  on  there  being  a 
Christ  to  lead  her,  a  Heavenly  Father  to  receive  her. 

Is  there  a  God  in  the  world  of  Clarissa?  Despite  Richardson's  insistence  that  his  novel 
is  religious  at  its  core— he  "had  not  indeed,  sat  down  to  scribble  on  this  Subject," 
Richardson  told  Aaron  Hill,  except  for  his  desire  to  "inculcate  in  this  Piece"  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  heavenly  reward  for  present  suffering — answering  this  simple  "yes/no" 
question  has  proved  remarkably  difficult,  and  not  simply  because  of  the  ever-increasing 
distance  between  our  own  largely  secular  century  and  the  religiously  oriented  century  of 
Richardson.^  Indeed,  the  novel  itself,  for  all  its  author's  interest  in  this  question,  seems,  at 
times,  remarkably  ambiguous  in  its  answer.  A  representative  sampling  of  this  ambiguity 
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can  be  found  in  Clarissa's  pathetic  response  to  Lovelace's  invocation  of  divinity  in  his 
"sincere"  post-rape  offer  of  marriage: 

If  you  can  forgive  a  repentant  villain  ...  I  vow  by  all  that's  sacred  and  just  (and 
may  a  thunderbolt  strike  me  dead  at  your  feet,  if  I  am  not  sincere!),  that  I  will  by 
marriage,  before  tomorrow  noon  ...  do  you  all  the  justice  I  now  can  do  you. 

Oh  thou  guileful  betrayer!  There  is  a  just  God,  whom  thou  invokest:  yet  the 
thunderbolt  descends  not;  and  thou  livest  to  imprecate  and  deceive.  (902) 

There  is  a  God,  Clarissa  seems  to  be  saying,  even  if  He  does  not  do  those  things  we  might 

expect  (or  hope)  of  an  omnipotent,  omnipresent,  and  just  Deity.  But  just  where  is  God 

outside  of  these  defining  characteristics?  What  constitutes  his  Being,  his  "is-ness,"  if  not 

acts  of  justice,  evidences  of  omnipresence,  manifestations  of  omnipotence? 

To  date,  the  most  thorough  and  rigorous  critical  response  to  such  questions  can  be 

found  in  the  work  of  Leopold  Damrosch.''  Coming  to  Clarissa  as  a  sign  of  the  "Waning  of 

Puritanism,"  Damrosch  argues  that  the  novel's  ambiguity  regarding  the  presence  of  God  in 

human  affairs  reflects  a  late  step  in  the  advance  of  secularism  in  the  eighteenth-century. 

"Rather  than  invoking  a  populous  world  of  spirits  and  miracles  as  Bunyan  and  Defoe  do," 

Damrosch  writes,  "Richardson  presents  a  strangely  quiet  and  opaque  universe  governed  by 

a  God  who  is  trusted  but  never  seen  or  heard"  (241).  To  be  sure,  Clarissa  "attains  an 

intimate  conviction  of  divine  support,  but  God  sends  her  none  of  the  overt  messages  that 

Crusoe  receives,  and  she  is  sustained  entirely  by  faith  in  things  unseen"  (235-36).  Thus, 

while  Richardson  hoped,  following  Addison's  defense  of  divinely  sanctioned  tragedy,  to 

justify  Providence  by  immersing  his  putatively  Christian  readership  within  a  tragic 

quagmire  from  which  only  faith  in  "a  future  Reward"  offered  escape,^  his  reluctance  in 

Clarissa  to  allow  God  to  "[show]  his  hand  directly"  has  the  unintended  effect  of 

desanctifying  the  novel's  events  for  the  reader.  Like  the  God  of  the  "bleak  Jansenist 
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Racine,"  the  "'dem  absconditus''  of  Clarissa  is  "cut  off  from  communication  with  man," 
and  thus  "is  so  hidden  that  he  threatens  to  vanish  altogether"  (257-58).    With  both  God  (a 
deus  absconditus)  and  Richardson  (a  narrator  absconditus)  essentially  absent  from  the 
world  of  the  novel,  Clarissa,  Damrosch  concludes,  becomes  a  largely  Lockean  (read 
secular)  novel,  one  that,  in  demanding  its  readers  pick  out  "significant  details  from  the  flux 
of  circumstance"  without  recourse  to  divine  (or  authorial)  sanction,  mirrors  the  state  of  a 
society  inexorably  coming  to  focus  more  on  "Man's  Stories"  than  on  "God's  Plot."^  "The 
lightning  strikes  not,"  in  other  words,  because  humans,  the  only  operative  agents  in  the 
world,  do  not  throw  lightning  bolts. 

If  for  Damrosch  Clarissa's  God  has  disappeared  from  view  if  not  from  existence,  in  his 
recently  published  essay  "Clarissa:  A  Religious  Novel?",  Florian  Stuber  goes  one  step 
ftirther.  Stuber  argues  that,  on  close  inspection,  Clarissa  reveals  itself  as  something  other 
than  the  religious  novel  for  which,  perhaps  at  Richardson's  behest,  critics  have  taken  it. 
For  Stuber,  the  praise  afforded  the  novel's  moral  system  by  such  eighteenth-century  deists 
as  Adam  Smith  and  Diderot  underscores  contemporary  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Clarissa,  far  from  being  "essentially  religious,"  lacks  any  essential  dedication  to 
Richardson's  cherished  ""Christian  System"  (Stuber  121;  Clarissa,  Postscript,  1498);  the 
novel's  titular  Christian  import,  according  to  Stuber,  is  at  best  superficial,  at  worst 
irredeemably  muddled.  In  reality,  Stuber  contends,  Richardson's  novel  is  composed  of 
layers  of  "supernatural  machinery"  infused  by  a  thoroughly  "secular  humanism"  (118, 
122);  "skeptical  readers,"  he  concludes,  are  thus  fully  justified  in  seeing  "God  'tacked  on 
to  [Clarissa's]  ethical  system  as  an  afterthought.'"^  In  Stuber' s  view,  then,  the  best  means 
of  understanding  the  apparent  ambiguity  in  Clarissa  regarding  divine  presence  is  simply  to 
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understand  that  Providence  exists  in  the  world  of  the  novel  not  as  a  "real  presence"  in  the 

lived  experiences  of  the  characters,  but  only  as  a  rhetorical  superstructure  imposed  on  the 

novel  by  Richardson.  Pace  Damrosch,  Stuber  contends  that  God  disappears  from  view  not 

because  Richardson  was  struggling  to  reconcile  human  and  divine  agency  from  a  Lockean 

perspective,  but  because  the  author  was  not  really  interested  in  theology  at  all. 

Yet  David  Graham,  a  contemporary  reader  whose  views  on  Clarissa  Richardson 

praised,  had  this  to  say  in  excusing  the  novel's  poor  reception  among  many  readers: 

You  have  taken  upon  you  to  foist  into  your  work  several  obsolete  opinions  about 
the  Oeconomy  of  Providence,  and  have  furbish' d  up  and  beautified  an  old  machine 
call'd  Grace,  that  hath  been  cast,  time  out  of  mind,  amongst  the  lumber  of 

Enthusiasm  [Y]ou  have  dared  to  soar  above  Nature  in  an  age  that  hath  lost  all 

relish  of  Christianity.  (FM  XV,  2,  f  82) 

Graham,  it  seems,  did  not  believe  that  Providence  had  absconded  from  the  world  of  the 

novel;  and  far  from  seeing  Clarissa's,  theology  as  a  thinly  veiled  precursor  to  the 

transcendent  humanism  of  Diderot,  he  believed  it  to  be  infrised  with  an  "obsolete"  form  of 

Christianity,  one  that  took  seriously  the  "Oeconomy  of  Providence"  and  "an  old  machine 

call'd  Grace."  Clarissa's  diffuseness  notwithstanding,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 

Damrosch,  Stuber,  and  Graham  could  all  be  equally  correct  about  the  novel;  this  chapter 

presumes  that  they  are  not,  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  Graham's  is  the  better  reading.  In 

what  follows,  I  will  argue,  contra  Damrosch  and  Stuber,  that  one  of  Richardson's  primary 

goals  with  Clarissa  was  indeed  to  reaffirm,  in  an  age  of  mounting — ^and  empirically 

justified — religious  skepticism,  the  centrality  of  God's  presence  in  the  lived  world  of 

human  experience.  To  this  end,  the  author  turned  away  from  the  predictable  and  easily 

dismissed  Providence  so  often  invoked  by  characters  in  Pamela  and  toward  a  more 

rigorous,  even  scientific,  vision  of  Providence  popularized  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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eighteenth  century  by  English  proponents  of  Malebranche,  among  them  John  Norris,  Mary 
Astell,  and,  somewhat  later,  William  Law  and  John  Wesley.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  I  completely  disagree  with  either  Damrosch's  or  Stuber's  reading;  indeed,  I 
believe  that  the  difficult  theological  trajectory  along  which  Richardson  constructed  his 
novel  precisely  allows  for  skeptical  readings  of  it.  The  situation  of  the  skeptical  reader,  in 
fact,  closely  mirrors  that  of  the  skeptical  human  being— one  is  ontologically  "fi-ee"  to  read 
God  out  of  the  world  of  Clarissa,  just  as  one  is  "free"  to  read  God  out  of  the  world  of  lived 
experience.^  It  is  because  Richardson  knew  as  much,  because  he  had  considered  the 
challenges  raised  by  the  very  possibility  of  religious  skepticism,  that  he  turned  in  Clarissa 
to  a  theological  system  that  could,  he  believed,  withstand  its  blows  without  abandoning 
reason.  In  this  sense,  his  novel  is  perhaps  the  great  fictional  theodicy  of  the  century,  a 
Paradise  Lost  that  issued  from  an  intellectual  milieu  very  different  from  the  one  Milton 
knew.' 

Providence  in  Pamela 
Not  that  Richardson  was  immune  to  providing  easy  answers  to  difficult  theological 
questions.  In  his  first  novel,  Pamela,  for  instance,  Richardson  seems  far  more  interested  in 
making  rhetorical  use  of  Providence  than  in  actually  investigating  what  its  relation  to 
human  beings  might  be;  here,  indeed,  God  exists  as  a  static  element  "tacked  on"  to  the 
framework  of  the  novel.  Time  and  time  again,  the  heroine  concludes  her  relation  of  her 
story's  particular  episodes  with  perfunctory  references  to  the  interposition  of  "Divine 
Grace"  (209),  "the  goodness  of . . .  Providence"  (308),  "the  wonderful  ways  of 
Providence"  (342),  and  "the  blessed  tum[s]  of  Providence"  (375);  Pamela  is 
"REWARDED,"  she  too-much  protests,  by  "GOD,  the  All-gracious,  the  All-good,  the  All- 


bountiful,  the  All-mighty,  the  All-merciful  GOD"  (515).  Richardson  himself  worried  that 
Pamela's  incessant  apostrophes  to  Providence,  which  by  his  own  account  were  peripheral 
additions,  might  suggest  "Affectation."'"  In  the  author's  defense,  one  might,  of  course, 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  letters  constituting  the  novel  come  from  the 
heroine's  own  pen— fifteen-year-old  servants  cannot  be  expected  to  have  particularly 
sophisticated  theological  views.  But  Pamela,  who,  as  Mr.  B  tauntingly  points  out,  is  quite 
well  read  (63),  is  no  ordinary  servant  to  begin  with;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  problem  goes 
deeper  than  consistency  of  character.  Pamela  herself,  I  think,  nicely  sums  up  Richardson's 
dilemma,  when,  late  in  the  novel,  she  exclaims  to  Mr.  B  "you  have  left  me  nothing  to  pray 
for"  (385).  In  Pamela,  Richardson  constructs  a  worid  inhabited  by  self-sufficient 
characters  whose  motivations  can  be  understood  along  fully  human  lines,  characters  who, 
put  another  way,  have  little  need  to  "pray  for"  anything.  Because  "Virtue"  inevitably 
meets  with  "Reward"  in  Pamela,  because  all  of  the  novel's  characters  ride  the  heroine's 
coattails  inexorably  to  a  ftilly  comedic  conclusion,"  the  Providence  so  frequently  appealed 
to  in  Richardson's  first  novelistic  effort  cannot  but  appear  as  a  fully  predictable  entity, 
something  much  more  akin  to  an  invisible  Sir  Charles  Grandison  (whose  pervasive  desire 
to  do  well  by  everyone  ties  his  hands  as  surely  as  if  he  were,  like  Henry  Fielding's  Blifil, 
consistently  evil)  than  to  the  unknowable  Yahweh  of  Moses,  or  to  the  grim,  if  loving. 
Father  of  the  Gospel. 

Nevertheless,  Richardson  does  show  in  Pamela  flashes  of  interest  in  the  vexed 
theological  questions  to  which  Clarissa  responds.  Foremost  among  these  is  his  muted 
acknowledgment  that  because  human  beings  are  mortal,  the  happiest  of  sublunary 
situations  carries  with  it  the  implicit  potential  for  tragedy.  I  say  "muted"  because  even 
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when  death  deigns  to  make  an  appearance  in  the  world  of  Pamela,  its  tragic  implications 
are  always  quickly  defused.  Just  prior  to  her  wedding,  for  instance,  Pamela  ponders  the 
solemnity  of  the  "occasion,"  describing  it  as  the  most  "important  of  one's  life,  next  to  the 
last  scene,  which  shuts  up  all."  Instead  of  continuing  her  discussion,  however,  Pamela 
releases  both  herself  and  her  reader  from  such  dark  thoughts:  "I  could  be  very  serious! 
But  I  will  commit  all  my  ways  to  that  Providence,  which  hitherto  has  so  wonderfully 
conducted  me,  through  real  evils,  to  this  hopeful  situation"  (363).  That  Pamela  can  turn  to 
a  "wonderful"  Providence  instead  of  being  "very  serious"  indicates  how  far  removed  is 
this  world  from  that  of  Clarissa,  where  "being  serious"  and  resigning  oneself  to 
Providence  will  be  related— not  mutually  exclusive— categories.  "Serious"  meditations  on 
death,  however,  have  little  place  in  Pamela.  At  the  novel's  conclusion,  Mr.  B,  having 
discomfited  his  new  v^fe  with  the  terms  of  settlement  in  his  will,  abruptly  (and,  in  a 
beautiful  reminder  of  Richardson's  artistry,  quite  clumsily)  segues  into  a  poem  of  his  own 
composition,  one  rife  with  images  of  natural  fecundity  (512-13);  and  Pamela,  her 
husband's  mortality  having  reminded  her  of  "what  a  poor  thing  is  human  life  in  its  best 
enjoyments"  and  that  "this  world  is  not  a  place  for  the  immortal  mind  to  be  confined  to," 
follows  suit,  abruptly  ending  her  "affecting"  ruminations  with  a  decidedly  un-Clarissa-like 
(and  somewhat  disingenuous)  disclaimer — "my  shallow  mind  cannot  comprehend,  as  it 
ought,  these  weighty  subjects"  (513).  Her  hesitancy  on  this  point,  I  suspect,  belongs  less  to 
Pamela  than  to  her  author.  If  the  heroine's  call  for  spiritual  asceticism  rings  hollow — and  I 
think  it  does — this  is  not  because  she  is  too  vapid  to  flesh  out  her  argument,  but  because 
her  story's  particular  "religious"  message — Providence  exists  to  reward  Virtue  now — 
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offered  Richardson  no  theoretical  ground  for  putting  such  sentiments  into  Pamela's 
(epistolary)  mouth. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Richardson's  mind  was  already  working  in  this 
direction;  even  as  he  wrote  his  first  novel,  the  author  knew  that  the  Providence  inhabiting 
it— the  benevolent  object  of  Pamela's  frequent  grateful  expostulations— often  played  other, 
far  less  sanguine,  parts  in  human  affairs.  With  Clarissa,  Richardson  faced  directly  the 
challenge  of  finding  a  way  to  acknowledge  the  darker  manifestations  of  Providence 
without  discarding  it  as  an  operative  concept  altogether;  but  if  he  refiised  to  throw  in,  as 
Voltaire  would  ten  years  later,  with  the  Dervish,  so  too  does  he  eschew  the  facile 
Providential  tautology  of  Pangloss.  All  things  may  work  for  the  best  in  Pamela's  best  of 
all  possible  worlds,  but  the  distance  between  comedy  and  tragedy,  Richardson  knew,  was 
short  indeed,  and  things  in  this  world  could  always  be  otherwise — a  bad  decision  here,  a 
bit  more  cruelty  there,  and  Pamela  starts  to  look  a  great  deal  more  like  her  younger  sister 
Clarissa. 

Pamela's  suicidal  thoughts,  for  instance  (211-14),  provided  Richardson  a  trial  run,  as  it 
were,  for  one  of  the  primary  questions  of  Clarissa:  how  is  one  to  reconcile  the  human 
being's  freedom,  as  expressed  in  the  act  of  suicide  (or  of  murder,  or  of  rape),  with  a 
controlling,  active  Providence?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the 
"""Myself  that  nearly  throws  Pamela  into  a  pond  and  the  "Divine  Will"  that  "delivers" 
Pamela  from  that  self  (214)?  Of  course,  in  Pamela,  such  questions  have  a  disappointing 
habit  of  short-circuiting — ^the  "Divine  Will"  that  allows  Pamela  to  save  herself  from  herself 
subsequently  rewards  her  with  what  she  really  wants  in  the  first  place,  and  thus  Providence 
becomes  a  function  of  human  wish-fulfillment.  But  what  if,  hypothetically,  Pamela, 
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having  decided  against  suicide,  and  trusting  to  "God  Almighty"  (212),  were  to  return  to 
Mr.  B's  home,  only  to  be  raped?  Such  questions,  while  anathema  to  the  author's 
conception  of  his  first  novelistic  triumph,  invigorate  his  second. 

Providence  (or  Fate)  in  Clarissa 
As  in  Pamela,  characters  in  Clarissa  frequently  refer  to  the  Providence  controlling  their 
affairs.  Clarissa,  in  fact,  often  sounds  a  great  deal  like  Pamela  on  this  point.  "What  have 
we  then  to  do  but . . .  to  choose  right,  and  pursue  it  steadily,  and  leave  the  issue  to 
Providence?"  (106),  Clarissa  rhetorically  asks  Anna  Howe  early  in  the  novel,  before  her 
hardships  have  really  even  begun.  Later  in  the  novel,  having  been  forsaken  by  her  beloved 
family,  tricked  away  to  a  brothel,  drugged  by  prostitutes,  and  raped  by  Lovelace,  Clarissa 
can  still  maintain  "I  will  leave  to  Providence,  when  I  am  out  of  this  house,  the  direction  of 
my  future  steps"  (933).  The  Providence  of  Clarissa,  however,  is  not  the  Providence  of 
Pamela,  as  the  second  heroine's  continual,  even  darkly  ironic  suffering  makes  clear — once 
Clarissa  is  "out  of  Sinclair's  detested  house,  her  "future  steps"  take  her,  among  other 
places,  to  debtor's  prison.  Judith  Norton,  Clarissa's  spiritual  mentor  and  "more  natural 
mother"  (1405),  shares  Clarissa's  certainty  that  "GOD  governs  the  world,  and  permits 
some  things  and  directs  others,  as  He  pleases"  (991);  since  "we  are  assured  that  nothing 
happens  by  chance,"  she  asks  of  Clarissa,  "how  shall  we  know  what  to  pray  for,  when  we 
pray  for  anything  but  that  God 's  will  may  be  done?"  (11 54, 1153).  In  Pamela,  such 
sentiments,  when  expressed,  carry  little,  if  any,  theological  baggage — ''God's  wilF  is  so 
fully  in  accordance  with  the  heroine's  that,  as  noted  above,  she  need  pray  for  nothing.  But 
then,  in  Pamela,  ''God's  wiir  would  never  have  to  be  explained,  as  it  is  in  Clarissa,  by 
way  of  a  posthumous  letter  from  the  heroine  to  her  father:  "Had  I  escaped  the  snares  by 
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which  I  was  entangled,  I  might  have  wanted  those  exercises  which  I  look  upon  now  as  so 
many  mercies  dispensed  [i.e.,  by  Providence]  to  wean  me  betimes  from  a  world  that 
presented  itself  to  me  with,  prospects  too  alluring:  and,  in  that  case  (too  easily  satisfied 
with  worldly  felicity)  I  might  not  have  attained  to  that  blessedness  which  now ...  I  humbly 
presume  (through  the  Divine  goodness)  I  am  rejoicing  in"  ( 1 372).  It  is  a  telling  marker  of 
the  distance  between  the  Providential  outlooks  of  the  two  novels,  in  other  words,  that  when 
Clarissa  echoes  Pamela's  hollow  call  to  spiritualism — "This  is  a  poor  transitory  life  in  its 
best  enjoyments"  (1337) — she  does  so  not  in  the  context  of  present  worldly  rewards,  but  as 
a  woman  two  days  away  from  death  and  judgment. 

Clarissa's  conviction  that  her  suffering  is  an  effect  of  Providential  control  never  wavers, 
but  one  detects  in  several  of  her  references  to  Providence  a  tinge  of  existential  angst 
nowhere  evident  in  Pamela.  After  the  rape,  for  instance,  Clarissa  exclaims  in  Job-like 
frustration,  "Great  and  good  God  of  Heaven  . . .  give  me  patience  to  support  myself  under 
the  weight  of  those  afflictions,  which  thou  for  wise  and  good  ends,  though  at  present 
impenetrable  by  me,  hast  permitted!"  (909).     Indeed,  throughout  Clarissa,  characters 
refer  to  "fate,"  really  another  word  for  Providence,  as  being  somehow  strange,  capricious, 
or  perverse.'*  "What  a  perverse  fate  is  mine!"  (329),  Clarissa  exclaims  as  the  situation  at 
Harlowe  Place  degenerates.  Despite  her  best  efforts  to  be  "wwe,"  to  "choose  and  to  avoid 
everything,"  Clarissa  finds  that  all  of  her  "wisdom  [is]  now,  by  a  strange  fatality,  likely  to 
become  foolishness"  (243).  When  the  heroine  proves  prophetic  by  "foolishly"  nmning  off 
with  Lovelace,  Anna's  first  impression  is  that  "there  seems ...  a  kind  of  fate  in  your  error" 
(579). 
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Fate  manifests  its  perversity  not  only  by  turning  Clarissa's  best  intentions  awry;  it  also 
"determines"  those  around  Clarissa  in  unexpected  ways.  Clarissa's  family,  as  Clarissa, 
Aima,  and  Lovelace  each  notes,  are  all  "strangely  determined"  in  their  behavior  toward  her 
(61, 279, 375);  and,  as  her  death  approaches,  Clarissa  still  maintains,  "there  was  a  kind  of 
fatality,  by  which  our  whole  family  was  impelled,  as  I  may  say;  and  which  none  of  us  were 
permitted  to  avoid"  (1268).  Even  Lovelace  complains,  in  an  early  letter  to  Belford,  that 
"FATE  is  weaving  a  whimsical  web  for  thy  friend;  and  I  see  not  but  I  shall  be  inevitably 
manacled"  (517);  more  famously,  having  been  run  through  by  Col.  Morden's  sword, 
Lovelace  insists,  "there  is  a  fate  in  it! ...  a  cursed  fate! — or  this  could  not  have  been!" 
( 1487).  Like  characters  in  a  Beckett  drama,  the  cast  of  Clarissa  seems,  at  such  times, 
dimly  aware  of  being  passive  actors  in  a  plot  not  of  its  own  devising.  As  Lovelace, 
quoting  Cowley,  puts  it,  "An  unseen  hand  makes  all  our  moves"  (656).'^ 

Even  as  they  ascribe  to  a  "strange"  Providence  the  vicissitudes  of  their  various  lives, 
however,  these  same  characters  protect  for  themselves  a  remarkable  degree  of  self- 
determination.  Indeed,  directly  after  blaming  "a  cursed  fate!"  for  his  mortal  wound, 
Lovelace  reasserts  his  capacity  for  choice,  insisting  "I  have  provoked  my  destiny"  (1487). 
This  moment  cannot  simply  be  dismissed  as  Lovelace's  final  expression  of  bravado 
(though  it  probably  is  this  as  well),  for  he  is  not  alone  in  his  use  of  such  apparently 
contradictory  formulations.  Anna,  for  instance,  similarly  vacillates  between  two  seemingly 
irreconcilable  ways  of  parsing  the  blame  for  Clarissa's  flight  with  Lovelace: 

I  wonder  not  at  the  melancholy  reflections  you  so  often  cast  upon  yourself  in  your 
letters,  for  the  step  you  have  been  forced  upon  on  one  hand,  and  tricked  into  on  the 
other.  A  strange  fatality!  As  if  it  were  designed  to  show  the  vanity  of  all  human 
prudence. . . .  But  I  will  stop — How  apt  are  weak  minds  to  look  out  for  judgements 
in  any  extraordinary  event!  'Tis  so  far  right  that  it  is  better,  safer,  and  juster,  to 
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arraign  ourselves,  or  our  dearest  friends,  than  Providence;  which  must  always  have 
wise  ends  to  answer  in  its  dispensations.  (577) 

Anna's  logic  here  is  particularly  tortured.  First,  she  exculpates  Clarissa  by  crediting  her 

step  to  a  "strange  fatality";  she  then  quickly  changes  her  position,  deciding  that  it  is 

"better,  safer,  and  juster"  to  assign  credit,  or  rather  blame,  to  the  people  involved  for  their 

own  behavior,  and  thus  not  to  Providence;  but  she  ends  by  reinstating  Providence's  active 

role  after  all,  concluding  that  it  has  "wise  ends"  for  its  apparently  "strange"  dispensations. 

While  the  reader  may  not  initially  understand  Anna's  argiunent,  Clarissa,  it  would 

appear,  does,  for  she  turns  to  the  same  logic  in  explaining  her  flight  with  Lovelace  from 

Harlowe  Place.  Clarissa  characterizes  as  "impiety"  her  appropriation  of  lines  from  Dryden 

and  Lee's  Oedipus.  A  Tragedy.  "Impute  my  errors  to  [the  gods']  own  decree;  /  My  FEET 

are  guilty;  but  my  HEART  is  free."  Despite  the  "general  similitude"  the  lines  "bear  to 

[her]  unhappy  yet  undesigned  error,"  such  an  appropriation,  Clarissa  explains,  "would  be 

throwing  upon  the  decrees  of  Providence  a  fauh  too  much  my  own"  (568).'^  Of  course, 

and  despite  her  caveat,  she  does  appropriate  them,  and  she  thus  adopts  (through  the  back 

door  at  least)  a  Providential  perspective  of  her  difficulties.  At  other  times,  however, 

Clarissa  leaves  Providence  out  entirely;  in  another  analysis  of  her  difficulties,  Clarissa 

concludes,  for  instance,  that  "Mr.  Lovelace's  baseness,  my  father's  inflexibility,  my 

sister' s  reproaches,  are  the  natural  consequences  of  my  own  rashness"  ( 1 1 78-79).  Just 

how  is  the  morass  of  human  and  divine  interaction  presented  to  the  reader  in  Clarissa  to  be 

unraveled? 

An  Unseen  Human  Hand? 
Following  Stuber,  one  might  build  on  Clarissa's  hint  of  a  "natural"  genesis  for  her  story 
to  suggest  that  the  "unseen  hands"  guiding  the  characters  in  Clarissa  belong  not  to 
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Providence,  but  to  each  other.  For  example,  the  invisible  James  Harlowe  Sr.,  Clarissa's 
somewhat  inexplicably  beloved  father,  heavily  influences  his  daughter's  psychology  and 
her  trajectory  within  the  novel.  Not  only  "despotic"  and  "absolute,"  but  "arbitrary"  as  well 
{Clarissa,  37,  95),  James  Sr.  will  not  be  negotiated  with  because,  in  his  patriarchal  vision 
of  himself,  his  power  to  choose  for  his  daughter  needs  no  negotiation,  as  is  made  clear  in 
the  one  letter  he  condescends  to  send  Clarissa  during  the  whole  of  the  first  installment: 

"Prepare ...  to  obey.  You  know  our  pleasure  I'll  hear  no  pleas.  Will  receive  no 

letter,  nor  expostulation"  (190-91).  Even  if  Lovelace  were  "an  angel,"  Clarissa's  mother 
informs  Clarissa,  if  James  Sr.  "made  it  a  point  that  [she]  should  not  have  him, ...  he  would 
not  have  his  will  disputed"  (97).  To  be  sure,  Richardson  likely  had  Clarissa's  heavenly 
Father  in  mind  in  creating  Clarissa's  earthly  one.  Jocelyn  Harris  has  suggested  that  "like 
God  in  the  Old  Testament,  Clarissa's  father  is  omnipotent,  invisible,  absolute,  and  unjust" 
{Samuel  Richardson,  52),  thereby  putting  James  Sr.'s  conduct— quite  rightly,  I  think— in 
the  context  of  Divine  power. But  Richardson  was  not,  of  course,  Pierre  Bayle,  and,  like 
most  of  his  English  contemporaries,  he  would  have  had  little  problem  justifying  even  the 
most  heinous  activities  ascribed  to  God  in  the  Old  Testament.'*  In  being  both  absolute  and 
unjust,  then,  James  Sr.  might  better  be  seen  as  a  parody,  not  an  exemplar,  of  divinity  as 
Richardson  would  have  understood  it.''  This  seems  especially  likely  when  we  come  to 
consider  James  Sr.'s  putative  "omnipotence";  as  Clarissa  understands  quite  well,  James 
Sr.,  whether  he  believes  it  or  not,  does  not  wield  anything  close  to  uimiitigated  patriarchal 
power.  Indeed,  as  McCrea  points  out,  Richardson's  novel  depends  for  its  story  on  the 
"failings  of  fallible  and  weak  patriarchs"  {Impotent  Fathers,  122);  far  from  suffering  under 


the  yoke  of  patriarchal  authority,  McCrea  notes,  the  world  of  Clarissa,  and  Clarissa 

herself,  suffer  directly  and  explicitly  from  the  absence  of  authoritative  patriarchs. 

Clarissa's  refusal  to  marry  Solmes  as  her  father  insists  she  must  rests,  in  fact,  on  her 

ability  to  discern,  as  she  sees  it,  her  father's  true  will  from  the  one  perverted  by  an  outside 

impetus  (though,  of  course,  the  reader,  unlike  Clarissa,  may  also  suspect  an  inner 

weakness— greed,  for  instance— on  James  Sr.'s  part).  "Indeed  I  never  will  [have  Solmes]!" 

she  exclaims  to  her  mother.  "This,  as  I  have  said  over  and  over,  is  not  originally  my 

father's  will— Indeed  I  never  will!"  (339).  Behind  the  father  (thanks  in  no  small  part  to 

the  inheritance  laws  of  the  period)''^  lurks  the  son,  James  Jr.  Clarissa  despairingly  admits 

to  Anna  Howe,  "now  my  brother  has  engaged  my  father,  his  fine  scheme  v^ll  walk  alone 

without  needing  his  leading-strings;  and  it  is  become  my  father's  will  that  I  oppose,  not  my 

brother's  grasping  views"  (96).  Having  set  his  puppet  in  motion,  James  Jr.  finds  in  his 

father  the  authoritative  automaton  he  needs  to  carry  out  his  avaricious  plans  to  use 

Clarissa,  one  way  (marriage  to  Solmes)  or  the  other  (disenfranchisement  because  of 

elopement  with  Lovelace).  Despite  her  father's  absolutist  claims,  then,  Clarissa  quite 

correctly  continues  to  recognize  her  brother's  "unseen  hand"  in  the  legion  of  difficulties 

besetting  her:  "I  know  whose  the  whole  is! — ^He  that  could  get  my  uncle  Harlowe  to 

contribute  his  part  and  procure  the  acquiescence  of  the  rest  of  my  friends  to  it  must  have 

the  power  to  do  anything  with  them  against  me!"  (301).  Indeed,  the  graspings  of  her 

brother's  actual  hand  offer  an  appropriate  emblem  to  Clarissa  of  his  behind-the-scenes 

governing  of  events: 

He  had  led  me  up  to  meet  Mr.  Solmes,  whose  hand  he  took,  as  he  himself  held 
mine. 

Here  sire,  said  he,  take  the  rebel  daughter's  hand. . . . 
I  snatched  my  hand  away. 
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How  now,  miss! — 

And  how  now,  sir— What  right  have  YOU  to  dispose  of  my  hand?— If  you  govern 
everybody  else,  you  shall  not  govern  me.  (306) 

James  Jr.  might  beg  to  differ,  of  course.  Clarissa  is,  thanks  (he  believes)  to  his  efforts, 

driven  to  elope  with  the  hated  Lovelace.  Yet,  in  ways  that  even  she  does  not  realize, 

Clarissa  could  not  be  more  correct.  As  Richardson  has  devised  his  novel,  the  leading 

strings  of  human  manipulation  pass  beyond  both  the  father  and  the  son,  to  an  "invisible 

[human]  hand"  neither  James  Sr.  nor  James  Jr.  would  ever  have  suspected — that  of  their 

worst  enemy. 

In  his  dealings  with  Clarissa,  her  family,  and  her  friends,  Lovelace  fancies  himself,  not 

surprisingly,  a  puppeteer  extraordinare.  Lovelace  gleefiiUy  explains  using  Joseph  Leman, 

ostensibly  James  Jr.'s  spy,  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  would-be  controller: 

By  means  of  his  [James  Jr.'s]  very  spy  upon  me  I  am  playing  him  off  as  I  please; 
cooling,  or  inflaming,  his  violent  passions,  as  may  best  suit  my  purposes; 
permitting  so  much  to  be  revealed  of  my  life  and  actions,  and  intentions,  as  may 
give  him  such  a  confidence  in  his  double-faced  agent,  as  shall  enable  me  to  dance 
his  employer  upon  my  own  wires.  (144-45) 

Lovelace  similarly  gloats  over  his  hidden  manipulations  of  Clarissa's  best  friend:  "Thou 

seest,  Belford,  that  my  charmer  has  no  notion  that  Miss  Howe  herself  is  but  a  puppet 

danced  upon  my  wires,  at  second  or  third  hand"  (464).  As  such  passages  suggest,  like  any 

good  puppeteer  (and  unlike  James  Jr.,  who  quite  literally  shows  his  hand  to  Clarissa), 

Lovelace  works  diligently  to  disguise  his  hand's  guiding  effects.  He  accomplishes  this 

primarily  by  creating  the  illusion  of  self-determination  for  those  he  controls,  which,  in  the 

case  of  human  beings,  means  using  their  capacity  to  make  choices — ^their  individual 

wills — as  the  vehicle  for  his  own  will.  In  his  first  letter  to  Belford  after  Clarissa's  escape 
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from  Harlowe  place,  Lovelace  triumphantly  announces  the  Harlowes'  complicity  in  his 
success: 

I  knew  that  the  whole  stupid  family  were  in  a  combination  to  do  my  business  for 
me.  I  told  thee  that  they  were  all  working  for  me,  like  so  many  underground  moles; 
and  still  more  blind  than  the  moles  are  said  to  be,  unknowing  that  they  did  so.  I 
myself,  the  director  of  their  principle  motions;  which  falling  in  with  the  malice  of 
their  little  hearts,  they  took  to  be  all  their  own.  (387) 

The  Hariowes'  natural  propensity  for  hubristic  ire  serves  Lovelace  well;  through  carefully 

leaked  boasts  and  threats,  Lovelace  can  fan  fires  already  burning  at  Harlowe  Place,  thereby 

creating  the  emotional  inferno  that  drives  Clarissa  directly  to  him.  His  "control"  and  the 

family  members'  own  decisions  thus  merge  into  a  unified  amalgam  of  causes  and  effects, 

as  Lovelace  explains  it: 

But  don't  think  me  the  cause  neither  of  her  family's  malice  and  resentments.  It  is 
all  in  their  hearts.  I  work  with  their  materials.  ...  I  only  point  the  lightning  and 

teach  it  where  to  dart  I  only  guide  the  effects:  the  cause  is  in  their  malignant 

hearts.  (464) 

Clarissa's  own  capacity  to  choose  serves  as  a  primary  means  by  which  Lovelace  exerts 

influence  over  her  as  well.  For  instance,  Clarissa  "chooses"  the  very  house  (Sinclair's)  that 

Lovelace  has  designed,  via  a  tendentious  letter  from  the  ostensibly  upstanding  Tom 

Doleman,  she  should.  As  Lovelace  explains  it. 

Every  possible  objection  anticipated!  Every  accident  provided  against! — Every 
tittle  of  it  [Tom  Doleman's  "objective"  appraisal  of  potential  living  quarters]  plot- 
proof! 

Who  could  forbear  smiling  to  see  my  charmer,  like  a  farcical  dean  and  chapter, 
choose  what  was  before  chosen  for  her;  and  sagaciously  (as  they  go  in  form  to 
prayers,  that  God  would  direct  their  choice)  pondering  upon  the  different  proposals, 
as  if  she  would  make  me  believe  she  has  a  mind  for  some  other?  (472) 

So  fiilly  does  Lovelace  believe  in  his  power  to  control  Clarissa  that  only  a  simile  likening 

himself  to  God  will  do;  what  might  appear  to  be  tongue-in-cheek  bravado,  however,  is 
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actiially  supreme  confidence.  In  other  words,  when  Lovelace  laments  to  Belford  "but  why 
will  this  admirable  creature  urge  her  destiny?  Why  will  she  defy  the  power  she  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon?"  (423),  he  is,  to  be  sure,  exaggerating  his  own  status  to  God- 
like proportions.  But  he  also  means  it — and  so  does  Richardson,  who  has  not  put  such 
words  in  Lovelace's  mouth  unthinkingly. 

Indeed,  it  is  Lovelace,  not  James  Sr.,  who  provides  the  most  insistent  example  in 
Clarissa  of  someone  with  what  we  might  today  call  a  "god-complex."  True,  Lovelace  has 
obvious  affinities  with  God's  would-be  rival  Satan,  as  Damrosch  and  Keymer  have  rightly 
noted;  but  what  makes  Satan  "satanic"  is  precisely  his  desire  to  usurp  God's  role  as  God.^' 
Lovelace  frequently  likens  his  own  designs,  to  be  sure,  to  those  of  God.  It  is  probably  no 
accident,  for  instance,  that  Richardson  has  Lovelace  attribute  to  himself  precisely  that 
activity  Clarissa  associates  with  Divinity,  i.e.  the  proper  direction  of  lightning.  Similarly, 
in  drawing  the  explicitly  Christian  analogy  between  Clarissa's  "choosing"  of  Sinclair's 
house  and  those  who  pray  that  "God  would  direct  their  choice,"  Lovelace — who  is,  after 
all,  secretly  "directing"  Clarissa's  "choice" — syntactically  positions  himself  as  God. 
Lovelace  characterizes  this  particular  design  as  one  of  his  many  '^^providences'^  (473),  less 
than  half  of  which  Belford  will  ever  know.  To  explain  Belford' s  partial  understanding  of 
his  providential  "circulation,"  Lovelace  quotes  St.  Paul's  famous  Platonic  description  of 
the  human  being's  presently  obscured  view  of  God:  "as  in  a  glass  wilt  thou  see  it"  (431).^^ 
Lovelace  also  boasts  God's  ability  to  create  and  sustain  the  ectypal  world  through  the 
Word.^^  In  explaining  how  he  can  claim  that  he  and  Clarissa  "are  actually  man  and  wife," 
Lovelace  tells  Belford  "'said  is  done  v^dth  me,  when  I  have  a  mind  to  have  it  so"  (523). 
Indeed,  the  "great  name-father,"  a  self-given  moniker,  creates  new  persons  throughout  the 
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novel  for  Clarissa  to  encounter,  the  most  devastating  one  being  "Captain  Tomlinson," 
really  a  hard-up  smuggler  named  Patrick  McDonald,  whose  performance  (directed,  once 
again,  by  Lovelace's  "invisible  hand")^"*  as  a  man  of  honor  and  feeling  plays  a  direct  role 
in  leading  Clarissa  to  the  scene  of  her  rape.  Tomlinson  assures  Lovelace  that  he  will  be 
"dough  in  your  hands,  to  be  moulded  into  what  shape  you  please."  In  a  rough,  if 
unwitting,  parody  of  Michelangelo's  depiction  of  the  Creation  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  Lovelace  transfers  the  divine  spark  of  creation  with,  not  just  a  word,  but  a  touch  of 
the  hand:  "If  thou  art  dough,  be  dough;  and  I  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder — Resume  but 
thy  former  shape — and  I'll  be  answerable  for  the  event"  (838). 

A  reader  wishing  to  support  Stuber's  line  of  interpretation  might  suggest  that  such 
representations  of  God  and  his  workings,  as  found  in  the  most  egocentric,  most  cruel,  most 
whimsical,  least  benevolent  characters  of  the  novel,  are  precisely  the  point:  Richardson 
vitiates,  not  vivifies,  any  theological  foundation  for  God's  involvement  in  His  creation  by 
satirically  suggesting  that,  for  all  our  hopeful  implications  of  Divinity  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  "Providence"  is  only  an  a  posteriori  label  applied  to  the  human  machinations  of,  for 
instance,  a  gouty  blow-hard,  his  namby-pamby  son,  and  a  morally  vacuous  rake.  From 
Stuber's  perspective,  then,  when  Clarissa  insists  in  a  posthumous  letter  to  her  uncles,  "the 
ways  of  Providence  are  unsearchable"  (1375),  this  speaks  not  to  the  novel's  interest  in 
defending  God's  place  in  human  experience,  but  to  Clarissa's  (and  to  some  readers') 
inability  to  see  that  what  we  call  "Providence"  is  in  actuality  a  fully  natural,  often  human, 
cause  not  yet  discovered. 
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Out-Norrising  Lovelace 
This  reading  breaks  down,  however,  when  we  recognize  that  for  Richardson  in 
Clarissa,  the  distinction  between  "human"  and  "divine,"  "natural"  and  "supernatural,"  no 
longer  obtains.  Indeed,  I  would  suggest  that  Richardson's  parody  actually  functions  in 
reverse — ^his  irony  aims,  in  other  words,  not  at  an  absent  deity  or  at  those  who  erroneously 
believe  Him  to  be  present,  but  at  those  who,  like  Lovelace,  confuse  invisibility  with 
absence,  and  so  attempt  to  take  His  place.  The  hint  that  Lovelace  is  both  the  medium  for 
and  the  target  of  Richardson's  irony  on  this  point  comes,  not  coincidentally,  from  Lovelace 
himself 

Upon  finally  managing  to  position  himself,  surreptitiously  and  parasitically,  as  the  go- 
between  for  Aima  and  Clarissa's  letters  to  each  other,  Lovelace  finds,  as  he  expected  (and 
hoped),  a  number  of  infixriating  references  to  himself;  but  he  also  encounters  a  mystery, 
one  carefully  planted,  I  believe,  by  Richardson: 

The  first  letter  is  dated  April  27. . . .  She  [Aima]  says  in  it,  /  hope  you  have  no 
cause  to  repent  returning  my  Norris — It  is  forthcoming  on  demand.  Now,  what  the 
devil  can  this  mean! — Her  Norris  forthcoming  on  demand! — The  devil  take  me,  if  I 
am  out-Norrised\ — If  such  iimocents  can  allow  themselves  to  plot,  to  Norris,  well 
mayL  (634) 

Lovelace  has  no  way  of  knowing,  of  course,  that  Anna  had  attempted  to  secrete  money  to 
Clarissa  in  her  copy  of  Norris's  Miscellanies,  nor,  for  that  matter,  that  Clarissa  had 
refused;^^  it  is  hardly  surprising,  furthermore,  that,  lacking  a  referent  for  an  unfamiliar 
word,  "the  great  Name  Father"  would  force  it  into  his  own  lexicon.^^  What  is  significant, 
however,  is  the  unwittingly  ironic  definition  Lovelace  ascribes  to  the  "verb"  Norris — ^"to 
plot."  Lovelace,  as  we  have  seen,  fancies  himself  a  plotter  supreme;  having  found 


evidence  of  a  counter-plot  on  the  part  of  the  female  confidants,  he  vows  to  "let  loose"  his 
"plotting  genius"  upon  both  women,  announcing  once  again,  "I  will  not  be  out-Norrised, 
Belford"  (639).  Margaret  Anne  Doody  correctly  suggested  many  years  ago  that  "Lovelace 
is  'out-Norris'd'  by  Clarissa's  joyful  acceptance  of  death"  {A  Natural  Passion,  156),  but  in 
her  limited  account  of  Norris,  she  does  not  note  that  Lovelace  is  "out-Norris'd"  in  other, 
more  specific  ways  as  well.  As  Richardson  has  constructed  his  own  plot,  the  "out- 
Norrising"  of  Lovelace  entails  not  only  Clarissa's  disruption  of  Lovelace's  plot  by  dying, 
but  God's  own  triumph  as  the  Providential  Author,  whose  Plot  not  even  Lovelace  can 
escape. 

Norris  provides  a  pregnant  context  for  Lovelace's — or  any  human  being's — desire  to 
"plot."  As  we  noted  in  the  introduction,  one  of  Norris's  primary  influences  on  English 
thought  was  rigorously  to  include  God  in  all  aspects  of  human  experience;  for  him,  both 
the  wiggling  of  a  pinky  finger  and  the  mental  activity  exerted  by  Newton  in  theorizing 
gravity  derive,  in  a  quite  direct  sense,  firom  God's  all-sufficient  power,  and  Richardson 
would  hardly  have  been  alone  in  recognizing  this  aspect  of  the  "famous  Mr.  Norris." 
Norris's  thought  developed  in  part,  as  noted  in  the  introduction,  fi-om  his  careful  and 
sympathetic  study  of  Malebranche,  whose  theories  of  "occasionalism"  and  "vision  in  God" 
posited  God  as  the  necessary  agent  in  the  totality  of  the  human  being's  mental  and  physical 
activities.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  Norris  did  not  need  Malebranche  to 
"know"  that  human  beings  depended  entirely  on  God;  indeed,  prior  to  encountering 
Malebranche,  Norris  could  write,  with  respect  to  sin,  "what  can  be  more  indecorous  than 
for  a  Creature  to  violate  the  commands,  and  trample  upon  the  Authority  of  that  awful 
excellence  to  whom  he  owes  his  life,  his  motion  and  his  very  beingT  ("Considerations 
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upon  the  Nature  of  Sin,"  Miscellanies,  383).  The  final  portion  of  Norris's  sentence  is,  of 

course,  scriptural  (Acts  17: 28— "For  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being");  and 

Norris  had  encountered  other  such  formulations  of  God's  universal  presence  in  the  works 

of  Origen  (185-254?),  Plotinus  (205-270?),  Augustine  (354-430),  Hierocles  {circa  430?), 

and  Suarez  (1548-1617),  among  others.  In  Malebranche's  rigorously  detailed  analyses  of 

the  "practical"  effects  of  God's  omnipresence,  in  other  words,  Norris  found  a  scientific 

framework  for  what  he  already  believed — that  the  human  being  depended  entirely  on  God. 

In  his  Elucidations  of  the  Search  After  Truth,  a  series  of  clarifications,  defenses,  and 

elaborations  of  the  primary  work,  Malebranche  explained  that  "it  is  necessary,  I  do  not  say 

in  order  to  be  a  Christian  but  to  be  a  philosopher,  to  have  recourse  to  God"  {Search, 

Elucidation  15, 662).  While  much  of  Search  after  Truth  reads  like  a  scientific  treatise  on 

topics  ranging  fi^om  optics  to  anatomy  to  physics,  at  its  core,  Malebranche  explains  in 

Elucidation  15,  lies  the  fundamental  contention  that  science  (or  "philosophy")  is  of 

necessity  a  function  of  theology  as  found  in  the  Bible.    When  Norris  sounds  the  Pauline 

note  as  the  proof  of  his  Thomist  position,  then,  he  is  perhaps  not  so  much  following 

Malebranche  than  agreeing  with  him: 

O  Being  it  self,  'tis  in  thee  that  I  live,  move,  and  have  my  being.  Out  of  thee  I  am 
nothing,  I  have  nothing,  I  can  do  nothing. . . .  Being  it  self  is  the  cause  of  all 
particular  Beings,  for  all  particular  Beings  are  what  they  are  by  partaking  of  Being 
it  self  . . .  particular  Beings  wholly  depend  upon  Being  it  self  {Reason  and 
Religion,  17,26)^* 

Passages  such  as  this  may  very  well  have  inspired  Belford's  "serious  thought"  on  "God" 
as  he  begins  his  reformation,  wherein  the  "SUPREME  SUPERINTENDENT  and 
FATHER  of  all  things"  is  deemed  "the  BEING  of  beings"  (969).  But  Norris  was  not  the 
only  thinker  with  whom  Richardson  was  familiar  who  couched  Malebranchiste 
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formulations  in  scriptural  language  to  describe  the  human  being's  utter  dependency  upon 

God.  In  her  Christian  Religion,  for  instance,  Astell,  along  with  defending  both 

occasionalism  and  vision  in  God,"^  writes  "I  can  as  soon  question  my  own  Being,  as  the 

Being  of  a  GOD,  for  I  Am  only  because  He  Is. .  . .  [God]  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us, 

for  in  Him  we  Live,  Move,  and  have  our  Being,  as  the  very  Heathens  own 'd. . . .  He  has 

more  right  in  us  than  we  have  our  selves,  since  we  subsist  only  by  His  Power,  depending 

upon  Him  for  every  moment  of  our  Being"  (6-7, 61).^"  "We  ...  are  His  Creatures,"  Astell 

insists,  "and . . .  depend  upon  Him  entirely"  (56).  William  Law,  who  wrote  his  M.  A.  thesis 

at  Cambridge  on  Malebranche,^'  underscores  in  his  many  works  Malebranche's 

contention  that  human  experience  is  always  already  (to  use  an  anachronism  and,  now,  a 

cliche)  a  function  of  divine  presence: 

The  weakness  of  our  state  appears  from  our  inability  to  do  anything,  as  of 
ourselves.  In  our  natural  state  we  are  entirely  without  arry  power;  we  are  indeed 
active  beings,  but  we  can  only  act  by  a  power,  that  is  every  moment  lent  us  from 
God. ...  To  think  that  you  are  your  own,  or  at  your  own  disposal,  is  as  absurd  as  to 
think  that  you  created,  and  can  preserve  your  self  It  is  as  plain  and  necessary  a 
first  principle,  to  believe  you  are  thus  God's  ...  as  to  believe,  that  in  him  you  live, 
and  move,  and  have  your  being}''' 

Even  when  Law  had  found  in  Jacob  Boehme  (1575-1624)  a  new  mystical  master,  his 

conceptions  of  the  absolute  and  direct  dependence  of  the  human  being  on  God  remained 

basically  unchanged;  "God  ...  is  not  an  absent  or  distant  god,  but  is  more  present  in  and  to 

our  souls  than  our  ovm  bodies,"  Law  continued  to  insist  {Spirit  of  Prayer,  in  Hobhouse, 

68).  "Pt  is]  literal,  real,  inmiutable,  and  eternal  truth . . .  when  it  is  said  that  'in  God  we 

live  and  move  and  have  our  being.'""  When  John  Byrom,  Law's  steadfast  supporter  and 

part  of  Richardson's  circle,  "defended  Malebranche  as  saying  the  same  thing  as  Paul,  'In 
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him  we  live  and  move,'  etc.,"  he  was  only  making  explicit  a  connection  already  present  in 

the  works  of  Norris,  Astell,  Law,  and  likeminded  Christian  Platonist  thinkers/"* 

Even  Law's  most  significant  and  probably  most  acerbic  detractor,  John  Wesley,  himself 

an  admiring  reader  of  Malebranche,  Norris,  and  Astell  (and,  just  maybe,  an  acquaintance 

of  Samuel  Richardson),    shared  Law's  affinity  for  radically  theocentric  conceptions  of  the 

human  being.    Albert  C.  Outler  maintains  that  "Wesley  was  more  heavily  influenced  by 

Malebranche' s  'occasionalism'  than  was  any  other  eighteenth-century  British  theologian";" 

possibly  Outler  has  in  mind  passages  such  as  the  following: 

I  believe  firmly,  and  that  in  the  most  literal  sense,  that  'without  God  we  can  do 
nothing';  that  we  cannot  think,  or  speak,  or  move  an  hand  or  an  eye  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  divine  energy;  and  that  all  our  natural  faculties  are  God's  gift,  nor 
can  the  meanest  be  exerted  without  the  assistance  of  His  Spirit  (17  June  1746  letter  to 
John  Smith;  Letters  of  John  Wesley,  71) 

But  one  need  not  go  to  known  readers  of  Malebranche  like  Wesley  to  encounter 

Malebranchean  expressions  of  the  human  being's  dependency  on  God.  In  The 

Search  After  Truth,  Malebranche  wrote: 

But  natural  causes  are  not  true  causes;  they  are  only  occasional  causes  that  act  only 
through  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  will  of  God. . . .  For  how  could  we  move  our 
arms?  To  move  them,  it  is  necessary  to  have  animal  spirits,  to  send  them  through 
certain  nerves  toward  certain  muscles. . . .  And  we  see  that  men  who  do  not  know  that 
they  have  spirits,  nerves,  and  muscles  move  their  arms. . . .  Therefore,  men  will  to 

move  their  arms,  [but]  only  God  is  able  and  knows  how  to  move  them  [Tjhere  is 

no  man  who  knows  what  must  be  done  to  move  one  of  the  fingers  by  means  of  animal 
spirits.  How,  then,  could  men  move  their  arms?  These  things  seem  obvious  to  me 
and,  it  seems  to  me,  to  all  those  willing  to  think,  although  they  are  perhaps 
incomprehensible  to  all  those  willing  only  to  sense.  (449-50) 

I  have  no  evidence  that  BdvmA  Young  (1683-1765),  the  author  of  Night  Thoughts  (1742- 
45)  and  Richardson's  favorite  consultant  during  the  composition  of  Clarissa^^  was 
particularly  familiar  with  Malebranche  or  with  any  of  his  English  exponents;  nevertheless. 
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in  a  letter  to  Richardson  of  30  April  1758,  Young  sounds  remarkably  similar  to  the  French 
philosopher: 

God  willing,  who  this  moment  has  a  thousand  agents  at  work  for  my  sake,  of  which 
I  know  nothing,  though  they  are  all  within  me,  and  should  any  of  them  cease  to 
work,  it  would  prove  my  instant  death — I  mean  the  animal  functions.  Yet  how 
merry  should  I  make  the  world,  should  they  hear  me  say  'If  it  please  God,  I  will 
rise  from  my  seat;' — or,  'I  will  open  my  mouth;' — or,  'If  it  please  God,  I  will  set 
pen  to  paper,  &c.'  So  ignorant  are  our  wise  ones  of  God  and  man.  (Barbauld,  2: 
48). 

Richardson,  Yoimg  clearly  implies,  was  not  one  of  the  "ignorant . . .  wise  ones"  who  failed 
to  see  the  direct  hand  of  "God"  in  the  ostensibly  natural  activities  of  "man";  one  imagines 
that  on  this  point,  the  novelist  and  his  advisor  were  not  alone.  However  the  lines  of 
influence  work  (and  I  suspect  they  are  magnificently  intertwined),  it  seems  safe  to  say  that 
on  the  subject  of  hiunankind's  direct  dependence  on  God  for  every  facet  of  "being," 
Malebranche  had  a  host  of  disciples,  many  of  whom  may  very  well  not  have  known  whom 
they  were  following. 

Of  course,  this  shared  theocentric  vision  of  hiunan  existence  carried  with  it  a  grave 

difficulty,  one  Locke  adroitly  pointed  to  in  his  posthumously  published  criticism  of  Norris. 

Addressing  specifically  Norris's  version  of  Malebranche 's  theories  of  "vision  in  God"  and 

"occasionalism,"  Locke  writes,  v^ath  evident  frustration. 

No  machine  of  God's  making  can  go  of  itself.  Why?  because  the  creatures  have  no 
power;  can  neither  move  themselves,  nor  any  thing  else. . . .  How  then  comes  he  to 
perceive  or  think?  . . .  God  produces  the  thought;  let  it  be  infidelity,  murmuring,  or 

blasphemy  A  man  cannot  move  his  arm  or  his  tongue;  he  has  no  power;  only 

upon  occasion,  the  man  willing  it,  God  moves  it.  The  man  wills,  he  doth 
something;  or  else  God,  upon  the  occasion  of  something,  which  he  himself  did 
before,  produced  this  will,  and  this  action  in  him.  This  is  the  hypothesis  that  clears 
doubts,  and  brings  us  at  last  to  the  religion  of  Hobbes  and  Spinosa  [sic],  by 
resolving  all,  even  the  thoughts  and  will  of  men,  into  an  irresistible  fatal  necessity. . 
. .  But  perhaps  it  would  better  become  us  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance,  than  to 
talk  such  things  boldly  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  (Works,  9: 255-56) 
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What  goes  for  Norris,  of  course,  could  go  for  any  of  Malebranche's  adherents,  witting  or 
otherwise,  hi  other  words,  if,  as  Law  writes,  "we  cannot  lift  up  a  hand,  or  stir  a  foot,  but 
by  a  power  that  is  lent  us  from  God  . . . ."  {Serious  Call,  498),  it  thus  follows  that  the  act 
of  pulling  a  trigger  in  murder,  or  the  physical  procedures  of  rape,  must  then  resolve  into  "a 
power  that  is  lent  us  from  God."  The  human  being,  it  would  appear,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
necessitated  machine,  while  God  stands  guilty  of  the  host  of  human  sins.^^  Yet  neither 
Malebranche  nor  his  English  proponents  believed  in  predestination,  and  all  insisted  that 
individuals,  not  God,  were  guilty  for  their  sinful  thoughts  and  actions,  though  these  were 
accomplished,  it  had  to  be  admitted,  by  way  of  God's  all-infiisive  power.  Indeed,  each 
thinker  attempted,  with  varying  unsuccess,  to  reconcile  his  or  her  contrasting  visions  of 
human  liberty,  himian  dependence,  and  Divine  purity;  in  the  end,  however,  all  were  forced 
to  turn  to  the  standard  Christian  trump  card.  Mystery,  as  answer  enough  for  critics  like 
Locke.'*'^  All  did  so,  it  is  perhaps  worth  noting,  without  batting  a  philosophical  eye. 
Human  beings  depend  frilly  on  an  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  God;  Human  beings 
independently  will  their  own  choices:  these  were  indisputable  truths.  That  they  could  not 
easily  or  logically  be  reconciled  was  for  the  hkes  of  Norris,  Astell,  and  Law  no  more  an 
argument  against  their  validity  than  were  similarly  logical  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity — a  point  of  mystery  that  Richardson,  we  know,  wanted  no  assistance  in 
accepting.'" 

frideed,  like  Malebranche,  Norris,  Astell,  and  Law,  Richardson  reconciled  the  apparent 
contradiction  of  divine  omnipotence  and  human  agency  by  way  of  the  Bible,  as  is  evident 
from  the  scriptural  companion  to  Clarissa,  Clarissa's  Meditations  Collected  from  the 
Sacred  Books  (1750),  a  collection  of  careftilly  selected  Old  Testament  passages  that 


Richardson  initially  planned  to  include  in  his  novel.     Robert  Erickson  has  argued 
persuasively  that  Clarissa's  Meditations,  only  portions  of  which  appear  within  the  body  of 
Clarissa  itself,  "has  a  place  of  central  importance  in  our  experience  of  the  novel";"*^  by 
writing  herself  into  scripture,  Erickson  contends,  Clarissa  allows  scripture  to  rewrite  her, 
thus  preparing  herself  for  her  spiritual  victory  over  Lovelace  and  the  world  (43-44).  I 
would  further  suggest  that  Clarissa's  Meditations  affects  our  "experience  of  the  novel"  in 
part  because  it  mirrors — and,  in  a  sense,  answers — the  Providential  questions  the  novel 
raises. 

Clarissa's  Job-derived  questions  in  Meditations  I- VI,  for  instance,  receive  antiphonal 

responses  in  the  form  of  scriptural  articulations  of  the  contradictory  roles  of  Providence 

and  of  human  will  in  human  experience.  On  the  one  hand,  in  Meditations  WIU  and  DC, 

God  is  an  entangler,  and  He  receives  "blame"  as  the  Jobean  inspiration  for  suffering 

innocence;  "Why  is  light  given  to  one,  whose  way  is  hid;  and  whom  God  hath  hedged 

in?"  (17);  "Thou  hast  appointed  my  bounds  that  I  cannot  pass"  (19).  Meditation  XVII, 

which  Richardson  included  in  the  novel,  makes  similar  claims  about  God's  pervasive 

power  by  way  of  Job;  "Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pity  upon  me,  oh  ye,  my  friends!  for  the 

hand  of  God  hath  touched  me"  (1207).  Yet,  only  20  pages  eariier  in  the  novel,  Richardson 

included  Meditation  XE,  a  compilation  of  verses  from  Ecclesiastes  and  Psalms  entitled 

"/'oor  mortals  the  cause  of  their  own  misery.''^  It  makes  precisely  the  opposite  point: 

SAY  not  thou.  It  is  through  the  Lord  that  I  fell  away;  for  thou  oughtest  not  to  do  the 
thing  that  he  hateth. 

Say  not  thou.  He  hath  caused  me  to  err;  for  He  hath  no  need  of  the  sinfiU  man. 
He  Himself  made  man  from  the  beginning,  and  left  him  in  the  hand  of  his  own 
counsel.  (1189) 
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On  the  one  hand,  then,  God  as  Providence  "hedges"  Clarissa  in;  on  the  other,  her  human 
""misery"  is  hnked  solely  to  "her  own  counsel" — ^we  have  seen  these  two  positions 
presented  in  the  body  of  the  novel  before,  not  only  by  Clarissa,  but  by  Anna  and  Lovelace. 
In  the  Meditations,  however,  Clarissa's  voice  merges  with  scriptural  authority.  Thus, 
when  Clarissa  claims  within  the  space  of  a  single  sentence  two  apparently  contrasting 
views  of  the  events  at  Harlowe  Place — "'Strange,  I  may  well  call  it;  for  don't  you  see,  my 
dear,  that  we  seem  all  to  be  impelled,  as  it  were,  by  a  perverse  fate  which  none  of  us  are 
able  to  resist? — ^and  yet  all  arising  (with  a  strong  appearance  of  self-punishment)  from 
ourselves?  (333) — she  can  no  more  be  accused  of  contradiction  than  can  the  Bible,  a 
sometimes  difficult  book,  to  be  sure,  but  not,  to  believers  like  Richardson,  a  contradictory 
one. 

Richardson,  in  short,  invokes  in  Clarissa's  Meditations  the  same  pattern  of  Providential 
control  and  human  agency  he  investigates  in  his  novel  in  order  to  suggest  that,  in  light  of 
scriptxiral  support,  what  might  seem  to  be  contradiction  is  properly  seen  as  mystery.  In  this 
regard,  both  Clarissa  and  the  Meditations  are  perfectly  in  line  with  the  sort  of  apologetics 
offered  for  these  difficult  truths  by  the  likes  of  Norris  and  Malebranche.  "There  is  an 
infinity"  of  Biblical  passages,  Malebranche  claimed  in  Elucidation  15,  supporting  a 
theocentric  interpretation  of  created  existence  (672);  and  though  Richardson  probably 
came  to  such  passages  through  his  own  careful  reading  of  the  Bible,  it  is  surely  significant 
that,  like  Norris  and  Malebranche,  he  too  was  looking  for  ways  to  justify,  if  not  to  explain, 
God's  role  in  human  affairs.  Richardson  and  Norris,  in  fact,  turn  to  several  of  the  same 
scriptural  passages.  In  Meditations  XVI  and  XIX,  Clarissa  appeals  to  Psalm  139,  a 
collection  of  verses  Richardson  would  have  found  both  in  Norris's  Miscellanies  (123-25) 
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in  poetic  form  and  in  his  Reason  and  Religion  (65-66)  as  support  for  Malebranche's 
theories: 

O  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  and  known  me!  Thou  knowest  my  down-sitting  and 
uprising:  Thou  understandest  my  thoughts  afar  off  Thou  compassest  my  path,  and 
my  lying-down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways.  There  is  not  a  word  in  my 

tongue,  but,  lo,  O  Lord!  thou  knowest  it  altogether  Whither  shall  I  go  from 

thy  spirit?  Whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven. 
Thou  art  there.  If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  Thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings 
of  the  morning,  and  swell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea:  Even  there  shall  thy 
hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right-hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say.  Surely  the  darkness  shall 
cover  me:  Even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me.  For,  the  darkness  hideth  not 
from  Thee;  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day.  The  darkness  and  the  light  are  both 
alike  to  thee.  {Meditations,  36;  42-43) 

Also  in  his  Miscellanies,  Norris  quotes  from  Ecclesiastes  43  to  support  his  point  that  "we 

should  discern  great  reason  to  be  cautious  how  we  set  limits  to  the  Divine  Omnipotence" 

("The  Christian  Law  Asserted  and  Vindicated,"  230);  Clarissa,  in  Meditation  XXXII, 

quotes  the  entirety  of  this  scriptural  chapter,  ending  on  the  fundamental  point  Malebranche 

and  his  adherents  stressed: 

By  Him  the  end  of  [the  various  creations  constituting  the  universe]  hath  prosperous 
success;  and  by  His  word  all  things  consist.  WE  may  speak  much,  and  yet  come 
short;  Wherefore,  in  sum,  HE  IS  ALL.  Who  can  magnify  Him  as  he  is?— For  there 
are  yet  hid  greater  things  than  these  be;  for  we  have  seen  but  a  few  of  his  works. 
He  is  everlasting  to  everlasting.  (70) 

This,  one  of  the  series  of  concluding  Meditations,  provides  implicitly  the  "answer"  to  the 

Providential  questions  running  throughout  both  Clarissa's  collection  of  scriptural  passages 

and  through  Richardson's  novel.  That  we  do  not  understand  how  human  liberty  and 

Providential  control  coexist,  Clarissa  suggests,  is  inconsequential — "there  are  hid  greater 

things  than  these." 

For  Lovelace,  of  course,  the  only  hidden  "great  things"  worth  mentioning  are  his  own 
strategies  for  controlling  others,  his  own  (to  use  his  word)  "providences."  In  what  is  surely 
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one  of  his  deepest  ironies,  however,  Richardson  has  Lovelace  return  once  again  to  the 

unrecognized  Norris — and  to  Norris's  favorite  Bibhcal  description  of  God's  present 

hidden-ness — to  describe  his  own  obscure  "devices":  "let  me  give  thee  [Belford]  this 

caution;  that  thou  do  not  pretend  to  judge  of  my  devices  by  parts;  but  have  patience  till 

thou  seest  the  whole.  But  once  more  I  swear,  that  I  will  not  be  out-Norrised  by  a  pair  of 

novices"  (691).'*''  In  becoming  the  primary  means  by  which  Richardson  demonstrates  the 

validity  of  Norris's  fundamental  contention,  Lovelace  is  indeed  "out-Norrised":  despite  the 

reality  of  human  liberty,  and  despite  our  present  inability  to  see  the  "whole"  of  God's 

"devices,"  no  human  being,  not  even  an  ingenious  plotter  like  Lovelace,  Hes  outside  of 

God  or,  ergo.  His  Providential  plot.  From  Norris's  perspective,  there  is  no  "outside": 

From  the  intimate  Union  that  is  between  the  Divine  and  Human  Nature[,]  [a]ll 

things  are  full  of  God  God  is  the  Immediate  Place  of  Spirits  and  Souls,  who  all 

live,  move,  and  have  their  being  in  him  God  dwells  in  us  by  his  special 

Presence,  by  the  Spirit  of  Grace  and  Benediction.  But  we  dwell  in  God  Essentially 

and  Totally  All  Spirits  good  and  bad,  however  qualified,  dwell  in  him.  For 

where  else  should  they  dwell,  since  he  is  all,  and  fills  all?  (Practical  Discourses  1  • 
158-59) 

"He  is  all,"  Norris  claims  in  explaining  that  "all  Spirits  good  and  bad . . .  dwell  in  [God]." 
"HE  IS  ALL,"  Clarissa  writes  in  defending  God's  omnipotence  and  omnipresence 
(Meditation  XXXII,  see  above,  p.  148).  "Altho'  thou  sayest.  Thou  shalt  not  see  God,  yet 
judgment  is  before  him: . . .  The  deceiver  and  the  deceived  are  his"  (Meditation  XX,  45; 
emphasis  mine).  Astell  and  Law  likewise  agreed,  and  for  much  the  same  philosophical- 
theological  reason.  "Hence  I  conclude  That  GOD  only  Is,"  Astell  writes,  "and  that  all 
Beings  besides  His,  are  only  the  mere  Creatures  of  His  Will"  (Christian  Religion,  8). 
"Man  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  the  divine  nature,  and  is  supported  by  it,"  Law 
contends  in  Christian  Regeneration  (1739),  "whether  his  nature  be  good  or  bad" 
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(Hobhouse,  16;  also  quoted  in  Hensley,  131).  Lovelace  the  rapist,  in  other  words,  exists  in 
God  as  much  as  does  Clarissa  the  saint — the  "deceiver"  and  the  "deceived"  are  His. 

Richardson's  theodicy,  however,  demanded  that  he  demonstrate  even  more  than  this. 
Had  Richardson  shown  only  that  even  Lovelace  is  "fated"  to  "live,  move,  and  have  his 
being"  in  God,  and  left  him  ignorant  of  this  truth,  how  could  he  then  dole  out  to  Lovelace 
the  divine  "Punishment"  he  seemed  to  be  "calling  out  for"?'*^  Ignorance  of  the  law  would, 
in  this  case,  be  an  excuse,  and  not  only  for  Lovelace  within  the  world  of  the  novel. 
Outside,  in  the  world  of  readers,  Lovelace's  ignorance  would  lend  credence  to  the 
accusation  that  Richardson  damned  his  creation  without  offering  a  chance  at  salvation.''^  A 
novelist  hoping  to  inculcate  the  rational  pleasures  of  Christian  faith  could  not  very  well 
show  God  to  be  an  idle  and  unconcerned  Being  for  whom  "now  a  bubble  bursts,  now  a 
world,"  an  utterly  hidden  but  ultimately  vindictive  Being  who  punishes  His  creatiu-es  for 
failing  to  heed  messages  to  which  they  have  no  access.     Richardson's  defense  of  God,  in 
other  words,  depends  in  large  part  on  a  just  prosecution  of  Lovelace. 

Practical  Atheism 

As  anyone  who  has  read  past  Richardson's  preface  to  Clarissa  knows,  Richardson  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  insist  that  Lovelace  and  his  friend  Belford,  their  enormous  character- 
flaws  notwithstanding,  are  neither  atheists,  nor  skeptics  (what  we  would  now  call 
agnostics),  nor  even  deists: 

It  is  not  amiss  to  premise,  for  the  sake  of  such  as  may  apprehend  hurt  to  the  morals 
of  youth  from  the  more  freely-written  letters,  that  the  gentlemen,  though  professed 
libertines  as  to  the  fair  sex . . .  are  not,  however,  either  infidels  or  scoffers;  nor  yet 
such  as  think  themselves  freed  from  the  observance  of  other  moral  obligations. 

ON  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  in  the  progress  of  the  collection,  that  they  very 
often  make  such  reflections  upon  each  other,  and  each  upon  himself  and  upon  his 
actions,  as  reasonable  beings  who  disbelieve  not  a  fixture  state  of  rewards  and 
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punishments  (and  who  one  day  propose  to  reform)  must  sometimes  make. 
("Preface,"  35) 

True  to  Richardson's  word,  Belford  remarks  in  his  first  letter  to  Lovelace: 

Wicked  as  the  sober  world  accounts  us,  we  have  not  yet,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  got  over 
all  compunction.  Although  we  find  religion  against  us,  we  have  not  yet  presumed 
to  make  a  religion  to  suit  our  practices."  We  despise  those  who  do.  And  we  know 
better  than  to  be  even  doubters.  In  short,  we  believe  a  fiiture  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  But  as  we  have  so  much  youth  and  health  in  hand,  we  hope  to  have 
time  for  repentance.  (502) 

Much  later,  as  the  rape  approaches,  Belford  can  still  urge  Lovelace  to  consider  the 

disjunction  between  his  acknowledged  beliefs  and  his  proposed  action:  "We  neither  of  us 

are  such  fools  as  to  disbelieve  a  fiiturity,  or  to  think,  whatever  be  our  practice,  that  we 

came  hither  by  chance,  and  for  no  end  but  to  do  all  the  mischief  that  we  have  in  our  power 

to  do"  (715).  Lest  Lovelace  be  tempted  to  laugh  at  Belford's  gravity,  Belford  reminds  him 

by  way  of  James  2:19  that  "thy  ridicule  will  be  more  conformable  to  thy  actions,  than  to 

thy  belief— Devils  believe  and  tremble^  adding  the  putatively  rhetorical  question  "Canst 

thou  be  more  abandoned  than  they?"  (715).  According  to  both  Belford  and  Richardson, 

then,  Lovelace  accepts  on  an  intellectual  level  the  truth  of  that  system  of  Christian 

morality  his  actions  deny,  though,  as  Belford's  comparison  makes  clear,  this  is  hardly  a 

mark  of  redemption — even  devils  "'believe  and  tremble" 

But  what  of  Lovelace  himself?  Does  he,  like  the  devils  of  the  New  Testament, 

"believeT  And  if  he  believes,  why  does  he  behave  as  he  does?  What,  in  other  words,  is 

Richardson's  point  in  positing  a  level  of  religious  "belief  for  his  antagonist  if  that  belief 

has  no  behavioral  ramifications? 
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Such  questions  are  as  old  as  the  novel  itself.  Among  contemporaries,  Joseph  Highmore, 

for  one,  found  Richardson's  characterization  of  Lovelace  as  a  believer  outlandish, 

irritating,  and  pointless,  as  he  made  clear  in  a  pre-publication  letter  to  the  author'*^ 

Mr.  Lovelace  is  so  determin'd  a  Villain,  so  resolutely  wicked,  and  perseveres  in  his 
Hellish  Purposes  with  such  unshaken  Constancy,  that  to  suppose  him  at  the  same 
time  to  have  any  Thought  of  Religion,  and  especially  any  Veneration  for  it,  is  not 
only  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  Character,  but  instead  of  being  any 
Recommendation,  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  Reproach  to  Religion:  And  I 
think  it  wou'd  be  doing  greater  Honour  to  it,  to  suppose  him  an  Infidel,  or  even  an 
Atheist.  What  sort  of  an  Idea  must  a  man  have  of  God,  who  shall  act  in  the  cursed 
manner  he  is  represented  to  do;  and  yet  flatter  himself  that  he  shall  be  pardon'd 
and  accepted  by  that  Being  whom  he  is  confessedly  and  resolvedly  affronting  in  so 
egregious  a  manner,  on  the  weak  pretence,  that,  after  gratifying  every  wicked 
Inclination,  and  committing  the  worst  and  basest  Crimes  that  human  Nature  is 
capable  of . . . ,  he  designs  some  time  or  other  to  repent  and  reform?  I  say,  what 
Notion  must  such  a  man  have  of  God  and  Religion?  And  can  any  reasonable  man, 
and  one  who  is  religious  himself,  think  he  does  Honour  to  both,  by  pretending  that 
this  Conduct,  and  these  Sentiments,  are  consistent?  I  own  I  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  derogatory  to  the  Honour  or  God  and  his  moral  Perfections,  or  less 
serviceable  to  the  Cause  of  true  Religion,  than  such  Suppositions.  No!  Let  the  Dog 
be  an  Atheist,  or  worse,  if  worse  can  be;  or,  at  least,  say  nothing  about  his  religious 
Sentiments;  unless  he  is  represented  as  an  abominable  Hypocrite.  (FM  XV  2  f 
86)^° 

Initially,  the  author  responded  to  Highmore's  criticism  in  a  characteristically 
Richardsonian  manner,  allowing  another,  better  reader  (R.  Smith)  to  respond  for  him.^'  In 
the  first  place.  Smith  argues,  Lovelace's  respect  for  "religion"  (meaning,  as  in  most 
eighteenth-century  British  employments  of  this  word,  Christianity)  follows  logically,  in  a 
Cartesian  sense,  from  his  own  existence:  "To  suppose  Mr.  Lovelace,  Villain  as  he  is,  has 
some  Veneration  for  Religion,  as  the  Best  upon  the  Whole,  is  no  more  than  what  all  Men, 

virtuous  or  not,  must  necessarily  have  Where  is  the  Inconsistency  to  suppose,  that 

Lovelace,  a  Man  of  great  natural  and  acquired  Talents,  has  yet  the  Sense  to  own  a  God, 
without  which  he  cannot  account  for  himself?"  Secondly,  the  precedent  for  Lovelace's 
contradictory  approach  to  Christianity  lies  in  the  common  practices  of  English  society: 
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"[Highmore]  cannot  but  know,  that  Theoretical  and  Practical  Religion  are  two  different 
things;  that  Nominal  Christianity  may  be  where  Real  is  not;  and  that  the  actions  of  Him 
who  calls  himself  Most  Christian  may  not  always  be  even  al-most  Christian."  It  is  entirely 
consistent  to  imagine  that  Lovelace,  whose  Passions  never  allow  him  to  consider  for  long 
"those  Topics  which  are  above  the  World,"  could  obscure  his  own  knowledge  that  "he 
ought  to  dread  [God's]  Vengeance  for  the  Violation  of  the  eternal  Laws  of  Rectitude." 
Besides,  Smith  inquires  on  a  more  pragmatic  note,  "What  will  the  Adviser  do  to  secure  the 
admirable  Clarissa's  Character,  in  entering  upon  Terms  with  such  an  open  Profligate, 
when,  before,  she  had  rejected  Wyerly  on  this  very  account?"  (FM  XV,  2,  ff.  87-8). 

Despite  the  fact  that  Smith  is  undoubtedly  the  better  reader  here— Highmore's  Lovelace 
dwindles  from  a  psychologically  complex  character  into  Badman — ^Richardson  took  the 
portraitist's  criticism  very  seriously.  Eventually,  this  private  debate  made  its  way  into  the 
public  presentation  of  the  novel  when,  in  the  Postscript  to  the  third  edition  (1751), 
Richardson  made  a  postemptive  strike  against  those  readers  who  might  repeat  Highmore's 

52 

mistake.    The  Postscript,  which  in  the  first  edition  had  stood  exclusively  as  a  means  of 
defending  the  so-called  "catastrophe"  of  Clarissa's  conclusion,  becomes  in  the  third 
edition  a  forum  for  responding  to  "Several  objections  ...  to  different  parts  of  the 
preceding  history,"  among  them  one  made  "by  some  worthy  and  ingenious  persons"  who 
contended  that  Lovelace  should  have  been  "drawn  an  infidel  or  scoffer"  (Everyman,  4: 
552,  559).  That  Richardson's  sentiments  on  this  matter  were  in  accord  with  those  of 
Smith,  and  that  Richardson  thought  highly  of  Smith's  arguments,  is  evident  in 
Richardson's  belated  response.  Following  Smith  (and,  interestingly,  Belford),  Richardson 
argues  that  "it  is  .  . .  too  well  known  that  there  are  very  many  persons  . . .  whose  actions 
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discredit  their  belief.  And  are  not  the  very  devils,  in  Scripture,  said  to  believe  and 
tremble?"  (559).  Also  like  Smith,  Richardson  makes  the  writerly  point  that  Clarissa's 
former  rejection  of  Wyerly  on  religious  grounds  demands  that  Lovelace  be  different  on  this 
score.  But  while  Richardson  follows  Smith  closely  in  justifying  his  decision  not  to  place 
his  novel's  antagonist  beyond  the  pale,  he  ultimately  goes  further  than  Smith  by  adducing  a 
positive  argument  for  creating  Lovelace  as  he  does.  In  Smith's  account,  Lovelace's 
character  can  be  defended  on  both  experiential  and  aesthetic  grounds;  in  Richardson's, 
Lovelace's  tenuous  status  as  "believer"  is  a  didactic  necessity.  "The  reader  must  have 
observed,"  Richardson  insists,  "that  great  and,  it  is  hoped,  good  use,  has  been  made 
throughout  the  work,  by  dravdng  Lovelace  an  infidel  only  in  practice."  To  be  sure, 
Richardson's  appeal  to  didacticism  may  in  part  reveal  his  realization  that  in  defending 
Lovelace  as  an  accurate  depiction  of  woridly  practice,  both  he  and  Smith  were  treating 
Clarissa  as  if  it  were  Tom  Jones^^  Nevertheless,  and  despite  the  tendency  among  modem 
critics  to  dismiss  Richardson's  didactic  claims  for  his  novels  as  tendentious  or  short- 
sighted, I  would  suggest  that  on  this  point,  at  least,  Richardson  is  correct — ^to  fiilly  enable 
his  defense  of  the  "oeconomy  of  Providence,"  Richardson  necessarily  could  not  allow 
Lovelace  to  be  a  true  atheist. 

In  explaining  his  "good  use"  of  Lovelace's  refusal  of  atheism,  Richardson  cites 
Lovelace's  "frequent  remarks,  when  touched  with  temporary  compunction"  as  well  as  his 
"last  scenes"  (559),  points  so  vague  that  they  can  be,  and  have  been,  easily  ignored  or 
dismissed  by  Richardson's  critics.  Lois  Bueler  and  Tom  Keymer,  for  instance,  identify  the 
"good  uses"  of  Lovelace's  belief  quite  differently  than  does  Richardson,  and  both,  either 
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directly  or  by  implication,  refuse  Richardson's  didactic  explanation  for  this  aspect  of 
Lovelace's  character. 

For  Bueler,  Lovelace's  ability  simultaneously  to  accept  and  to  thumb  his  nose  at  God's 
power  is  typical  of  the  Don  Juan  character-type,  to  whose  pedigree  Lovelace  belongs: 

"Don  Juan  is  marked  by  his  impiety  or  disregard  for  Providence  This  trait  may  take 

the  form  .  . .  of  his  bold  refusal  to  fear  the  Divine  power  in  which  he  professes  belief  Or  it 
may  appear  as  the  frank  unbelief  of  late  Renaissance  and  Enlightenment  freethinking  or 
'atheism'"  (102).  Though  Richardson  deliberately  patterned  his  antagonist  to  be  another 
Don  Juan,  his  creative  nerves  failed  him,  according  to  Bueler,  when  it  came  to  Don  Juan's 
(and  Lovelace's)  religious  skepticism.  For  reasons  both  psychological  and  historical, 
Richardson  felt  compelled  to  protect  Lovelace  (and  himself)  from  the  "taint"  of  "religious 
libertinage"  that  might  accrue  from  an  unrelenting  subscription  to  the  Don  Juan  model, 
hence  his  pleas  of  didactic  purpose.  "Richardson  protests  ...  in  the  postscript  to  the  third 
edition:  'But  the  reader  must  have  observed  that,  great,  and,  it  is  hoped,  good  use,  has  been 
made  throughout  the  work,  by  drawing  Lovelace  an  infidel  only  in  practice'"  (104). 
Rather  than  investigating  (or  even  mentioning)  the  "good  use[s]"  Richardson  himself 
offers  for  constructing  Lovelace  as  a  religiously  conflicted  character,  however,  Bueler 
immediately  dismisses  the  author's  claims  of  didactic  intent,  focusing  instead  on  the 
viability  of  Lovelace's  putative  status  as  a  religious  believer.  For  Bueler,  "Richardson 
protests  too  much";  the  author's  insistence  that  Lovelace  is  an  atheist  only  in  practice 
caimot  mask  his  "point  about  him  throughout,"  namely  that  for  Lovelace,  "the  practice,  the 
stage  role,  is  all  there  is"  (105-107).  Devoid  of  essence  entirely,  untouched  by  the  moral 
framework  operative  for  the  other  characters  in  the  novel,  Lovelace  is,  in  Bueler' s  view. 
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erly  removed  from  those  levels  (moral,  ethical,  spiritual)  on  which  religious  belief 
tains  in  Clarissa.^*  A  believer  de  jure,  but  a  de  facto  atheist,  Lovelace  satisfies  not  a 
lactic  function,  but  his  author's  need  to  protect  himself  and  his  novel  from  the  logical 
ds  of  a  consistently  libertine  character. 

Keymer,  for  his  part,  is  relieved  that  Richardson  did  not  relent  to  Highmore's  insistence 

it  Lovelace  be  made  an  atheist,  since  doing  so  would  have  resulted  in  his  "making  the 

ricature  [of  a  freethinker]  too  blunt"  {Richardson 's  Clarissa,  165).  Like  Bueler, 

wever,  he  finds  that  Richardson's  refiisal  to  tag  Lovelace  as  an  outright  atheist  answered 

agmatic,  not  didactic  or  novelistic,  concerns;  on  the  one  hand,  "the  pressures  of  audience 

pectation  inhibited  him  from  developing  the  intellectual  side  of  Lovelace's  libertinism  to 

i  fiiH";  on  the  other  hand,  as  Richardson  and  Smith  had  noted,  "Clarissa  could  have 

•thing  to  do  with  an  open  atheist"  (166).  In  Keymer's  view,  Highmore  actually  had  it 

^t,  if  unwittingly:  "if  Lovelace  could  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  novel's  or  its  heroine's 

putation,  be  made  an  open  atheist,  he  could  indeed  be  made  'an  abominable  Hypocrite'" 

66).  Noting  Lovelace's  appeals  to  such  hallmark  religious  scoffers  as  Mandeville  and 

laftesbury,  his  doubt  over  whether  women  have  souls,  and  his  a  /70£/mor/ justification 

r  Church  rituals,  Keymer  argues  that  while  the  reader  may  "follow  Clarissa  in  crediting 

>velace's  professions"  against  religious  skepticism,  a  better  reader  might  note  with  Anna 

)we  that  "in  this  matter  Lovelace  'is  certainly  a  dissembler,  odious  as  the  sin  of 

pocrisy'"  {Clarissa  45 1,  Keymer  166).  Keymer  concludes  that  Lovelace  is,  in  fact,  the 

iigious  hypocrite  Highmore  had  suggested  as  a  second  option,  disguised  only  by 

chardson's  reftisal  to  label  him  directly  as  such: 

This  evasiveness  in  the  matter  of  Lovelace's  scepticism  is  tactically  shrewd:  it 
enables  Richardson  to  acquit  Clarissa  of  knowingly  negotiating  with  an  'infidel' 
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and  himself  of  perpetrating  an  irreligious  text,  while  tacitly  tarring  Lovelace  with 
the  hypocrisy  popularly  alleged  against  deism  and  thought  to  be  its  most  subversive 

characteristic  Richardson  thus  points  the  reader  towards  Anna's  view  of 

Lovelace  while  reserving  the  option  of  Clarissa's  view  to  allay  the  fears  of  the 
over-zealous.  (167) 

One  might  well  wonder  why,  if  Lovelace  is  the  religious  hypocrite  Highmore  wanted, 
Highmore  failed  to  recognize  him  as  such?  Why,  for  that  matter,  did  not  Smith,  or  at  least 
Richardson,  simply  respond  to  Highmore  by  pointing  to  the  same  evidence  Keymer  finds 
that  Lovelace  is  just  what  the  painter  had  suggested  he  should  be?  Given  Richardson's 
efforts  to  "blacken"  Lovelace's  character  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  novel,  why  would 
the  author  continue  to  remain  "tacit"  about  Lovelace's  religious  hypocrisy,  probably  the 
"blackest"  character  trait  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  Richardson  and  the  majority  of  his  readers? 

The  answers  to  such  questions  will  emerge,  I  believe,  by  considering  Richardson's  own 
explanation  of  Lovelace's  religious  character — something  neither  Keymer  nor  Bueler 
really  does — ^as  well  as  the  theological  context  Richardson  borrowed  from  in  creating  him. 
Richardson,  as  we  shall  see,  had  good  reasons,  reasons  both  artistic  and  didactic  (the  two 
are  disassociated  by  readers  of  Clarissa  at  their  ovm  peril),  to  refuse  to  admit  of  his 
creation  that  he  was  either  an  atheist  or  a  well-disguised  religious  hypocrite.  His  vision  of 
Lovelace  is  more  complicated  than  either  of  these  options,  Lovelace  as  non-believer,  or 
Lovelace  as  non-believer  who  presents  himself  as  believer.  For  Richardson,  Lovelace  is 
neither  a  true  atheist  nor  (what  is  really  the  same  thing)  a  religious  hypocrite.  Rather,  he  is 
a  believer  who  will  not  accept  the  logical  ramifications  of  his  belief,  or,  put  another  way,  a 
believer  who  will  not  believe. 

Richardson  may  well  have  found  Belford's  label  for  his  and  Lovelace's  unpracticed 
belief — ^"we  are  not  atheists,  except  in  practice"  (969) — in  Norris's  sermon  "Concerning 
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Practical  Atheism,"  wherein  Norris  argues,  as  do  Smith  and  Richardson,  that  atheism  can 

be  founded  elsewhere  than  expUcit  denial  or  implicit  hypocrisy.  Like  Richardson,  who 

insisted  that  readers  need  only  look  around  themselves  to  find  persons  whose  "actions 

discredit  their  beliefs,"  Norris  appeals  to  common  experience  as  the  proof  of  his 

contention:  "That  the  Profess' d  Belief  of  a  Deity  is  consistent  with  an  ill  Life  I  need  not 

say  much  because  'tis  what  we  all  know  by  visible  Experience"  {Practical  Discourses,  4: 

163).  Norris  acknowledges,  of  course,  that  there  are  "Notional"  atheists  who  "expresly 

deny  the  being  of  God  and  ridicule  Belief  of  him"  (157),  and  he  is  well  aware  of  the  ease 

with  which  the  religious  hypocrite  may  infiltrate  the  ranks  of  the  true  believers:  "'tis . . . 

very  possible  that  he  who  outwardly  professes  the  Belief  of  a  God,  may  in  his  Heart 

believe  no  such  thing"  (164).  In  Bueler's  and  Keymer's  views,  Lovelace  belongs 

somewhere  between  these  two  positions.  Yet  Norris  outlines  a  third  position  as  well,  one 

much  closer,  I  think,  to  where  Richardson  situates  Lovelace: 

But  suppose  him  not  only  to  believe  a  God,  but  to  think  rightly  of  him  too,  yet  after 
all  he  may  yield  so  little  actual  Attention  to  this  habitual  Belief  and  Knowledge,  he 
may  so  seldom  think  upon  God,  and  so  little  Consider  what  he  Believes  and  thinks 

of  him,  as  still  to  lead  an  ill  Life  The  thing  I  plainly  intend  is  this;  'Tis  a  very 

possible,  and  indeed  a  very  Ordinary  thing  for  Men  not  to  consider  and  not  to 
attend  to  the  Consequences  of  what  they  Believe  and  know  (there  are  so  many 
Passions  within,  and  so  many  sensible  Impressions  without  to  divert  them  fi-om  it). 
(166-67). 

We  saw  in  chapter  1  that  Richardson  works  throughout  Clarissa  to  establish  Lovelace's 
close  allegiance  to  the  "senses,"  or  his  susceptibility  to  "sensible  Impressions"  as  Norris 
here  puts  it.  We  now  can  see  that  the  relationship  between  Lovelace's  sensualism  and  his 
practical  atheism  is  causal,  not  incidental.  In  other  words,  a  reader  of  Norris  (or  Astell,  or 
Law,  or  Malebranche)  would  fully  understand  that  a  man  of  the  senses  could  "believe  a 
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God"  and  "think  rightly  of  him  too"  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  could  fail  to  "attend"  to 
what  he  "Believes"  and  "knows." 

Just  what  does  this  particular  "practical  atheist"  believe  and  know?   Keymer,  as  we 
have  seen,  points  to  those  places  where  Lovelace's  words  border  on  deism  in  order  to 
bolster  his  argument  that  Lovelace  is  a  religious  hypocrite.  To  my  mind,  however,  Keymer 
does  not  do  enough  to  put  the  examples  he  cites  in  their  immediate  context,  nor  does  he 
allow  to  Lovelace  his  propensity  for  lying  to  himself  for  the  purposes  of  convenience. 
Lovelace,  for  instance,  knows  full  well  that  Clarissa  has  a  soul,  and  only  tells  himself 
otherwise  in  a  vain  attempt  to  establish  a  moral  system  in  which  he  could  remain  infinitely 
innocent  despite  his  crimes  against  her;  "I  am  willing  to  believe,"  Lovelace  puts  it,  not  "I 
believe"  (704,  emphasis  mine).^^  His  appeal  to  Mandeville,  furthermore,  comes  two  days 
prior  to  the  rape,  as  he  attempts,  in  his  own  words,  to  "justify  myself  to  myself  (847),  a 
reference  to  the  "lurking  varletess  CONSCIENCE"  (658)  whom  he  simply  cannot  shake; 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  same  letter  Lovelace  makes  a  similar — and  similarly 
ineffective — appeal  to  "the  poets  of  two  thousand  years"  who  "tell  us  that  Jupiter  laughs  at 
the  perjuries  of  lovers."  As  for  Lovelace's  sense  that  "all  human  good  and  eviP  is 
"comparative"  (720),  this  is  actually  an  orthodox  view  of  the  world,  just  what  Clarissa 
herself  allows  ("All  human  excellence  ...  is  comparative  only"  [853]),  and  just  what 
Richardson  himself  would  later  note  in  an  undated  letter  to  "Belfour"  (1748?):  "The  best  of 
our  happiness  here  is  but  happiness  by  competition  or  comparison"  (Barbauld,  4:  222).^^ 
Finally,  it  is  certainly  significant  that  Lovelace's  immystical,  pragmatic  pronouncements 
on  Church  Ritual — "if  [those  ceremonies]  answered  any  good  end  to  the  many,  there  was 
religion  enough  in  them"  (1 145)— pertain  specifically  to  Catholic  rituals  witnessed  "at 
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Rome  and  in  other  popish  countries  "  Lovelace  would  not  be  the  first  son  of  the  English 
Church  to  have  doubts  about  the  efficacy  of  Catholic  ritual,  as  opposed  to  the  "purified" 
Anglican  system  (e.g.,  Sv^aft  in  A  Tale  of  a  Tub);  more  than  anything,  his  statement  is 
probably  indicative  of  his  creator's  increasing  Christian  latitude  (which  reaches  its  apogee 

CO 

in  Sir  Charles  Grandison),   not  his  own  deism. 

The  far  more  remarkable  aspect  of  Lovelace's  religious  character  is  how  much  he  does 

"believe  and  know."  Despite  his  tendency  to  mock  the  moral  rigor  of  others,  Lovelace  has 

his  own  moments  of  religious  seriousness,  and  these  often  arise  in  the  most  unlikely  of 

situations.  In  his  opening  letter,  for  instance,  Lovelace  haughtily  explains  to  Belford  his 

refusal  to  pretend  not  to  recognize  "what  everyone  sees  and  acknowledges,"  namely  his 

pleasing  exterior  and  graceful  manner.  His  reasons  for  allowing  his  "vanity"  to  "extend 

only  to  personals"  however,  is  decidedly  xmpretentious.  Unlike  his  accomplishments  of 

person,  which  are  "self-taught,  self-acquired,"  Lovelace's  mental  abilities,  he  knows, 

redound  not  to  himself  "For  my  PARTS,  I  value  not  myself  upon  them. ...  if  I  had 

anything  valuable  as  to  intellectuals,  those  are  not  my  own;  and  to  be  proud  of  what  a  man 

is  answerable  for  the  abuse  of  and  has  no  merit  in  the  right  use  of  is  to  strut,  like  the  jay,  in 

a  borrowed  plummage"  (144).  It  is  an  odd  textual  moment,  an  interruption  of  the 

supremely  self-confident  voice  to  which  the  reader  had  just  been  introduced ,  but  one  that, 

tellingly  enough,  Richardson  cites  approvingly  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Bradshaigh.^'  True, 

Lovelace  immediately  reassumes  his  track:  "But  to  return  to  my  fair  jilt. .  . ."  For  a  brief 

moment,  however,  he  sounds  surprisingly  like  a  Norris  or  a  Law: 

Since  then  God  is  that  Intelligible  Light,  in  which  we  see  and  know,  and  since  we 
see  and  know  so  much  Truth  as  God  is  pleased  to  discover  to  us  of  himself,  we  may 
hence  collect  to  the  advantage  of  Devotion,  First,  What  little  Reason  the  Wisest  of 
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US  all  have  to  be  proud  of  our  understanding  and  knowledge.  (Norris,  Reason  and 
Religion,  132) 

Human  life  implies  nothing  of  our  own,  but  a  dependent  living  in  God  [the 

creature's]  power  can  only  be  so  much  of  the  divine  Power  acting  in  them;  their 
wisdom  can  be  only  so  much  of  the  divine  Wisdom  shining  in  them  (Law,  Serious 
Call,  182). 

Nor  is  this  Lovelace's  only  slip  into  religious  truth.  In  another  such  moment,  Lovelace 

the  empiricist  approvingly  quotes  Clarissa's  distrust  of  secondary  causes: 

Her  duty  and  her  gratitude,  she  gravely  said,  to  the  Dispenser  of  all  good,  would 
secure  her  she  hoped  against  unthankfulness. ...  So,  Belford,  for  all  her  future 
joys  she  depends  entirely  upon  the  Invisible  Good.  She  is  certainly  right;  since 
those  who  fix  least  upon  second  causes  are  the  least  likely  to  be  disappointed — And 
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is  not  this  gravity  for  her  gravity.  (681-82) 
For  a  man  who,  as  we  saw  in  the  previous  chapters,  treats  objects  of  "sense,"  the  sources 
for  Locke  of  "second  causes,"  as  his  highest  good,  the  Christian-Platonist  recognition  that 
such  objects  are  not  true  causes,  and  that  their  relative  goodness  pales  in  comparison  to  the 
"Invisible  Good,"  is  surprisingly  out  of  character.  This  is  "gravity  for  her  gravity" — but 
fi-om  whence  did  it  spring?  How,  for  that  matter,  can  the  same  man  who  has  so  often 
characterized  his  own  manipulative  schemes  as  ^^providences"  (473),  and  who  can 
indignantly  wonder  "why"  Clarissa  chooses  to  defy  "the  power  she  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  [i.e.,  Lovleace]"  (423),  ultimately  admit  to  Belford  in  a  conscience-ridden  letter  after 
Clarissa's  death  that  he  "never  was  such  a  fool  as  to  disbeheve  a  Providence"  (1428)?  It  is 
worth  noting  that,  unlike  the  moments  cited  by  Keymer  of  Lovelace's  ostensibly  irreligious 
attitude,  in  each  of  these  cases  Lovelace's  psychological  defenses  are  lowered,  not  raised. 
I  am  suggesting,  in  other  words,  that  we  reverse  Keymer' s  formula:  Lovelace  is  most 
hypocritical  not  in  his  expressions  of  religious  belief,  but  when  he  contradicts  those  beliefs 
in  order  to  maintain  a  conveniently  irreligious  position. 


Richardson,  in  fact,  makes  precisely  this  point  in  explaining  to  "Belfour"  why  Lovelace 
could  not,  in  the  end,  be  reformed.  Lovelace,  he  writes,  is  guilty  of  "sinning  against  the 
Light  of  Knowledge,  and  against  the  most  awakening  Calls,  and  Convictions"  (FM.  XI. 
10).  This  is  an  important  statement  of  Richardson's  conception  of  Lovelace,  one  that  has 
been  all  but  ignored  in  studies  of  Clarissa.  Lovelace's  sin,  Richardson  tells  us,  stems 
neither  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  nor  from  a  hypocritical  profession  of  knowledge,  in 
either  of  which  case  the  truth  could  still  logically  dawn  on  him.  Instead,  and  again  like 
Marlowe's  Faustus  and  Milton's  Satan,  Lovelace  refuses  to  act  on  the  "Light  of 
Knowledge"  that  he  actually  has— redemption  is  impossible  because  Lovelace  denies  or 
obscures  what  he  actually  knows.  "We  ought  always  most  chearfiilly  to  attend  to  the 
Dictates  of  this  Light  within  us,"  Norris  v^ote  {Reason  and  Religion,  133).  Lovelace, 
according  to  Richardson,  refrises  to  do  just  this.  Effectively,  then,  as  Norris  puts  it  in  his 
"Discourse  Concerning  Practical  Atheism,"  he  "has"  the  Light  without  "having  it":  "If  the 
Light  be  not  present  to  him  for  ready  use  when  he  is  to  walk  by  it,  'tis  all  one  as  if  it  were 
at  the  other  side  of  the  Hemisphere. . . .  For  he  has  it  not  to  order  his  Motions  by  it,  though 
he  has  it"  (169).^'    Lovelace  "knows,"  in  other  words,  that  the  human  intellect  is  only  a 
ray  of  divinity;  he  knows  that  second  causes  mask  the  universal  True  cause;  he  knows  that 
even  at  his/her  most  free,  the  human  being  always  acts  in  a  drama  composed  and  directed 
by  an  ever-present  Providence.  He  is  "called,"  time  and  time  again,  by  his  conscience,  the 
voice  of  God  within,  to  do  well  by  Clarissa;  he  responds  not  by  heeding  this  voice, 
however,  but  by  attempting  to  strangle  it.^^  And  lest  we  mistake  the  source  of  the  "Light," 
or  from  whence  these  "Calls"  and  Convictions"  come,  we  should  note  Richardson's  more 
complete  phrasing  of  his  point  in  the  original  Postscript  to  Clarissa,  where  the  author 
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blames  Lovelace  for  "persevering  in  his  villainous  views,  against  the  strongest  and  most 
frequent  convictions  and  remorses  that  ever  were  sent  to  awaken  and  reclaim  a  wicked 
man"  (1498;  emphasis  mine).  Syntactically,  the  "sender"  here  remains  buried  in  the 
passive  voice,  and  the  reader  can  choose  to  leave  its  identity  ambiguous.  But,  of  course, 
syntax  can  only  elide  agency,  it  cannot  eradicate  or  change  it.  The  "sender,"  for  both 
Lovelace  and  the  reader,  remains,  noticed  or  uimoticed,  acknowledged  or  not.  Rather  than 
faulting  Richardson  for  character  inconsistency,  we  might  more  profitably  wonder  how  it 
was  that  an  author  who  might  seem  to  have  so  little  in  conmion  with  an  existentialist  like 
Sartre  imagined  a  novelistic  world  wherein,  concerning  God's  presence  and  activity,  even 
a  Lovelace  can  find  no  ontological  exit. 

Compounding  for  Annihilation 
Not  that  we  really  need  wonder.  From  Richardson's  (or  Norris's,  or  Astell's,  or 
Law's,^'  or  Wesley's,  or  Young's,  or  Edwards's)  Christian  perspective,  no  exit  ever  could 
be  possible,  the  flood  of  all  human  plots  necessarily  chaimeling  into  a  single  stream — 
death — and  from  thence  into  one  of  two  strictly  delimited  (and  eternal)  oceans:  heaven  or 
hell  There  were,  of  course,  certain  historical  questions  that  one  might  raise  concerning  the 
timing  of  Christ's  coming;  what  about  "good"  heathens  like  Epictetus,  Plato,  or  Socrates, 
for  instance,  those  who — for  Christian  Platonists  like  Norris,  Law,  Astell,  Elizabeth  Carter, 
and  many  others — had  seemingly  managed  to  come  to  Divine  Truths  without  the  benefit  of 
the  Revealed  Word  of  the  historical  Christ?  Were  they  too,  as  human  beings  who  had 
"lived,  moved,  and  had  their  being"  in  God,  part  of  His  grand  "Plot"  even  though  they 
lived  before  its  climax?^'*  If  so,  to  which  eternity  did  they  belong?  It  is  a  telling  indicator 
of  just  how  "religious"  were  Richardson's  purposes  in  Clarissa,  pace  Stuber,  that  the 
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author  directly  engages  this  vexed  theological  question  in  his  second  novel;  but  then, 
answering  it  was  crucial  to  the  end  of  his  own  "plot" — the  death  and  final  judgement  of 
Lovelace. 

Belford,  as  Johannes  Stinstra  was  shocked  to  learn,  is  not  simply  a  stand-in  for 

Richardson;^^  yet  he  clearly  becomes  more  and  more  the  author's  surrogate  as  the  novel 

methodically  draws  toward  its  inevitable  close,  finally  seeming  to  merge  with  him  in  the 

enigmatic  conclusion,  ""Supposed  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Belford"  (1489).  It  is  difficult, 

nonetheless,  to  know  just  how  close  Richardson  was  to  Belford's  choice  of  allusion  in  his 

first  post-rape  response  to  Lovelace: 

Oh  LOVELACE!  LOVELACE!  had  I  doubted  it  before,  I  should  now  be  convinced 
that  there  must  be  a  WORLD  AFTER  TfflS,  to  do  justice  to  injured  merit,  and  to 
punish  such  a  barbarous  perfidy!  Could  the  divine  SOCRATES,  and  the  divine 
CLARISSA,  otherwise  have  suffered?  (884) 

On  the  one  hand,  the  parallel  Belford  draws  between  the  "pagan"  Socrates  and  the 

"Christian"  Clarissa  would  seem  to  contradict  Richardson's  fimdamental  unwillingness  to 

embrace  any  position  redolent  of  deism.  Regarding  David  Hartley's  "Doctiine  ...  of 

Ultimate  Salvation,"  as  proposed  in  his  Observations  on  Man  (which  Richardson  printed  in 

1749),  Richardson  wrote  to  Lady  Bradshaigh  on  30  May  1754,  "I  could  hope  that  the 

Doctiine  is  true:  But  dare  not  presume  to  decide  (so  fearfiil  am  I  of  weakening 

Foundations)"  (Carroll,  Selected  Letters,  308).  In  their  biography.  Eaves  and  Kimpel 

argue  that  Belford's  reaction  probably  reflects  Belford's  own  unorthodoxy  more  than  any 

wish  on  Richardson's  part  to  deify  a  pagan  (554-55).  Belford  is,  after  all,  still  struggling  to 

reform  at  this  point  in  the  novel,  and  it  is  thus  not  surprising  to  the  biographers  that  his 

theology  would  be  flawed.  Richardson,  they  contend,  was  probably  tempted,  along  with 

Belford,  by  the  "heresy"  of  "Universal  Benevolence";  but  he  would  not  have  followed  his 


creation  in  "so  confidently  [placing]  Socrates  in  heaven" — though  he  would  have  "liked 
to"  (554). 

From  this  perspective,  Belford  would  seem  to  maintain  the  argument  presented  in  John 
Gilbert  Cooper's  Life  of  Socrates  (1749),  which  appeared  almost  simultaneously  with 
Clarissa,  and  was  in  its  fourth  edition  by  1771.^  Here,  Cooper  offers  a  rebuttal  to  the 
"injurious  Treatment"  of  Socrates  and  other  "ancient  Philosophers"  in  William 
Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  (1738)  (v).  Warburton  had  addressed  his  Divine 
Legation  to  "the  Free  Thinkers"  who  "[clamor]  against  Ecclesiastical  Tyranny"  (with  a 
particular  eye  toward  Shaftesbury  and  his  Characteristics  [1711]),^'  arguing  that  Moses 
proves  the  divine  nature  of  his  teachings  precisely  by  not  including  in  them  a  "Future  State 
of  Reward  or  Punishment"  (title  page);  without  the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  Moses  was 
taught  by  Divine  revelation,  no  Jewish  person  could  hope  to  attain  a  state  of  futurity. 
Contrary  to  those  who  saw  in  Socrates  and  Plato  adequate  premonitions  of  Christ's 
immanence,  Warburton  insists  that  the  real  lesson  of  these  pagan  thinkers  is  the  woeful 
inadequacy  of  the  human  mind  to  come  of  its  ovm  accord  to  the  Truth— no  one  comes  to 
the  Father  but  by  Christ,  hence  Socrates  and  his  followers  remain  of  necessity  beyond  the 
pale  of  Truth,  of  Religion,  of  Heaven.  Cooper,  whose  admiration  for  Shaftesbury  made 
him  an  interested  party  to  the  debate,^^  counters  by  arguing  that,  despite  "the  Aspersions  of 
those  who  have  blasphemously  confined  [God's]  Benevolence,"  God  could  and  did 
demonstrate  "his  universal  Goodness  ...  in  Revelations  made  tho'  not  immediately,  yet 
mediately ...  to  the  Pagan  World"  (vi).  He  takes  Socrates  as  the  best  exemplar  of  this 
process  of  mediate  revelation,  proving,  through  a  priori  readings  of  various  Platonic  and 
Xenophonic  texts,  that  Socrates  believed  in  "One  eternal,  uncreated,  immutable. 
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immaterial,  incomprehensible  Being"  (vi),  in  humanity's  necessary  connection  to  this 

Deity  through  reason  ("that  Ray  of  divine  Light"  [vii]),  and  in  eternal  rewards  or 

punishments  for  the  immortal  soul  (171).  He  goes  so  far  as  to  render  Socrates,  as  he 

approached  death,  into  a  prototype  of  Christ.^^  Warburton,  as  might  be  expected,  found 

such  theological  "leveling"  appalhng,  and  he  would  have  had  little  difficulty  pinning  on 

Cooper  the  deism  he  inveighs  against  in  the  Divine  Legation.  Yet  Belford,  who  readily 

returns  to  the  "divine  Socrates"  as  a  means  of  explaining  Clarissa's  freedom  from  "any 

wilfiil  errors"  (1307),  would  not  have  faulted  Cooper  for  connecting  the  two  martyrs. 

More  to  the  point,  Belford,  I  believe,  speaks  for  Richardson  on  this  issue. 

As  evidence  for  this  contention,  we  might  note,  as  Eaves  and  Kimpel  do  not,  that  it  is  to 

Belford's  first  invocation  of  the  "divine  Socrates"  that  Richardson  himself  returns  (in  a  15 

December  1748  letter  to  Lady  Bradshaigh)  as  the  final  word  to  one  of  his  most  oft-cited 

defenses  of  Clarissa's  conclusion.  I  quote  it  in  full,  because  of  an  important  parenthetical 

remark  Richardson  adds  to  Belford's  original  epistolary  paroxysm: 

A  Writer  who  follows  Nature  and  pretends  to  keep  the  Christian  System  in  his  Eye, 
caimot  make  a  Heaven  in  this  Worid  for  his  Favorites;  or  represent  this  Life 
otherwise  than  as  a  State  of  Probation.  Clarissa  1  once  more  averr  [sic]  could  not 

be  rewarded  in  this  Worid  Upon  this  Conviction,  it  is,  that  Mr.  Belford  in  his 

Letters  upon  the  Villainous  Outrage  cries  out,  which  is  one  of  my  great  Morals  

'O  Lovelace,  Lovelace,  had  1  doubted  it  before,  I  should  now  be  convinced,  that 
there  must  be  a  Worid  after  This,  to  do  Justice  to  injured  Merit,  and  to  punish  such 
a  barbarous  Perfidy!  -Could  the  Divine  Socrates  &  the  Divine  Clarissa  (and  I  may 
add,  could  the  primitive  Martyrs)  otherwise  have  Suffered?'. . .  Ah;  Madam! 
Forgive  me  an  interrupting  Sigh;  and  allow  me  a  short  Silence.  (Carroll  Selected 
Letters,  108-9) 

Why  would  Richardson,  a  man  unAvilling  to  entertain  Hartley's  Universalist  argument  that 
heaven  was  "open  to  all  men"  on  the  grounds  that  it  might  be  "shocking  to 
fimdamentals,"^''  offer  a  quite  similar  thought  as  one  of  his  "great  Morals"  if  its  theology 


"shocked"  him?  Why  would  the  same  man  who  refused  to  read  Swift's  "Sermon  on  the 
Trinity"  for  fear  of  "raising  doubts"  in  his  own  mind  about  "fundamentals"  (see  n.  41)  risk 
heresy  by  asserting  the  "martyrdom"  of  precisely  the  non-Christian  martyr  targeted  by 
Warburton?  The  answer  to  these  questions  lies,  I  suspect,  in  considering  two  points.  In 
the  first  place,  if  Richardson's  parenthetical  addendum  to  Belford's  pronouncement  ("and  I 
may  add,  could  the  primitive  Martyrs")  puts  Socrates  firmly  in  the  company  of  the  earliest 
Christian  martyrs,  it  does  not  put  Richardson  exclusively  in  the  company  of  deists. 
Secondly,  by  underscoring  the  fact  that  even  a  "heathen"  like  Socrates  fits  within  the 
confines  of  God's  Plot,  Richardson  buttressed  the  theological  justification  for  the 
conclusion  of  his  own  plot  in  Clarissa — the  damnation  of  a  character  too  often  preferred, 
Richardson  complained,  over  his  heroine/' 

Deists  were  not  alone  in  working  to  establish,  or  protect,  the  relative  godliness  of 
Socrates.  Ehzabeth  Carter  was  certainly  an  "orthodox"  Christian  in  her  time,  one  who,  like 
Richardson,  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  reading  and  studying  the  Bible,^^  and  one  who, 
again  like  Richardson,  feared  disrupting  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity  by  over- 
reasoning.'^  But  even  Carter's  hobbyhorse,  Epictetus,  whom  she  at  one  point  calls  a 
"better  Christian"  than  Erasmus  (Pennington,  1:  381),  could  not  rival  Socrates  in  her  eyes: 
as  she  explains  in  a  1763  letter  to  Catherine  Talbot,  "I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  thinking 
[Epictetus]  greatly  inferior  to  Socrates;  but  I  do  not  see  sufficient  reason  to  reduce  him  to  a 
level  with  our  modem  Heathens"  (202-3).  By  "modem  Heathens,"  Carter  has  in  mind 
atheists,  deists,  and  unorthodox  believers  of  various  stripes  and  colors;  like  Richardson, 
however,  she  takes  particular  exception  to  Viscount  Bolingbroke  (1678-1751):  in  a  1755 
letter  to  Talbot,  Carter  notes  that  "it  is  with  great  consistency  that  Lord  B[olingbroke]  has 
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treated  Plato  and  St.  Paul  with  equal  virulence,  as  I  am  told  he  has"  (Pennington,  1:  189; 

for  Richardson's  similar  views,  see  below,  nn.  48  and  75).  Her  disdain  for  Bolingbroke's 

deism,  however,  does  not  prevent  her  from  agreeing,  if  unwittingly,  with  Cooper.  Like 

him.  Carter  praises  Socrates  for  his  ability  to  focus  on  Truth  despite  the  general  myopia  of 

his  culture,  to  pass  "through  all  the  impediments  of  long  established  error, . . .  through 

clouds  and  darkness"  and  arrive  at  "Divine  illumination"  (Pennington,  2:381).  But  where 

Cooper  found  in  Socrates' s  use  of  reason  justification  for  religion  outside  of  mystery  or 

revelation.  Carter  found  there  the  grounds  for  reasonable  faith  in  revelation,  or,  put  another 

way,  a  reasonable  ground  for  accepting  mystery. 

In  a  1772  letter  to  an  unnamed  correspondent.  Carter  offers  Socrates's  employment  of 

reason — the  proof  of  Cooper's  deistic  defense  of  him — as  an  antidote  to  deism: 

Now  suppose  that  even  this  point  were  to  be  admitted  [that  there  is  no  part  of  moral 
and  religious  duty  discovered  or  enjoined  by  Christianity  which  is  not  equally 
evident . . .  from  the  religion  of  nature],  it  would  not  in  any  degree  invalidate  the 
usefiilness  of  a  revelation.  For  is  reason,  which  is  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the 
principles  of  natural  religion,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  form  an  impartial  judgment 
of  what  those  principles  require?  ...  All  history  bears  testimony  to  the  general 
opinion  of  mankind,  that  for  the  proper  conduct  of  life,  something  more  was 
necessary  than  the  mere  natural  powers  of  the  human  mind  . . .  This  was,  I  believe, 
particulariy  the  case  with  regard  to  Socrates,  and  his  immediate  followers. 
(Pennington,  2:  379-81). 

If  Carter's  response  to  her  friend's  naturalist  challenge  to  revelation  seems  confiised  (she 

both  allows  and  does  not  allow  the  initial  hypothetical  proposition),  this  is  because  her 

position  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  "reason"  and  "revelation"  demanded  an  impossible 

balancing  act;  acknowledging  the  "divine  illumination"  of  Socrates  "and  his  immediate 

followers,"  particularly  Plato,  allowed  her,  as  it  were,  to  keep  her  feet  by  suggesting 

correspondence— thou^  not,  of  course,  e^wa///y— between  the  truths  of  enlightened 

reason  and  the  truths  of  Biblical  revelation.  Somewhere  between  Warburton's  dismissal  of 


Socrates's  reasonings  as  hopelessly  short  of  Revealed  Truth  and  Cooper's  defense  of 
Socrates's  reasonings  as  perfectly  adequate  to  it  lay  Christians  like  Carter  and  Richardson, 
whose  religious,  philosophical,  and  psychological  needs  (like  most  people's)  were  far  too 
inconsistent  for  either  of  these  unequivocal  and  univocal  approaches. 

On  the  one  hand,  both  Carter  and  Richardson  would  have  sympathized  with 
Warburton's  stated  purpose — revealed  religion  was  superior  to  any  truth  that  could  be 
divined  by  even  the  wisest  pagan.  On  the  other  hand,  Warburton,  in  dismissing  Socrates 
and  the  philosophy  he  inspired,  undercut  a  valuable  means  of  challenging  the  growing  tide 
of  skeptical  empiricism  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  very  Truth  he  meant  to  protect — 
a  Christianity  based  wholly  on  the  empirical  evidence  of  the  Bible  became  an  easy  target, 
as  Bayle  demonstrated  in  his  Dictionary,^*  for  those  skeptics  who  constituted,  in  the  eyes 
of  Carter  and  Richardson,  the  era's  primary  threat  to  revealed  religion.^^  Unlike  these 
"modem  heathens,"  the  ''soidisant  philosophers  of  Edinburgh  and  Paris"  who  "shut  their 
eyes  against  the  Divine  illumination"  through  a  strict  adherence  to  empiricism 
(Pennington,  II:  381),  Socrates  allowed  his  thought  to  rest  on  things  wwseen.'^  Broadly 
speaking,  Platonism  (with  Socrates  as  its  figure-head)  offered  "orthodox"  Christians  like 
Richardson  and  Carter  philosophical  assurance  beyond  empirical  facts — it  answered  with 
something  other  than  faith  the  questions  being  raised  by  Bayle  and  Hume,  and  thus  gave 
putatively  rational  believers  one  means  of  holding  fast  to  the  mystery  at  the  heart  of 
Christianity.  Richardson  had  good  reason,  in  other  words,  to  rest  Clarissa's  "great  moral" 
in  part  on  the  example  of  the  "Divine  Socrates,"  despite  the  fact  that,  as  with  Norris,  he 
was  uncomfortable  with  his  feeling  that  the  innocent,  whether  pagan  or  Christian,  belong 
in  Heaven. 
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Indeed,  if  Richardson  was  interested  in  Socrates' s  philosophy  as  a  general  precedent  for 
a  spiritual-empirical  form  of  Christianity,  he  was  even  more  interested  in  the  specific 
argument  this  pre-Christian  spiritualist  provided  to  justify  the  suffering  and  death  of 
innocent  human  beings;  that  the  "Divine  Socrates"  could  not  have  suffered  in  this  world 
unless  a  better  world  awaited  him  is,  Richardson  insists,  one  of  his  novel's  "great  morals," 
but  it  is  also  the  "great  moral"  of  Christianity,  and,  as  Christians  like  Richardson 
understood  it,  of  Socrates's  own  thought.  There  is,  however,  another  side  to  this 
noumenal  coin,  one  Socrates  may  not  have  mentioned,  but  one  that  Richardson  as  a 
Christian  saw  quite  clearly.  If  innocent  suffering,  even  that  of  one  who  lived  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  must  be  rewarded,  it  follows  that  guilty  success  must  be  punished, 
especially  that  of  people  whose  access  to  divine  Truth  included  the  revelation  of  the  Word; 
as  St.  Peter  puts  it  in  his  second  epistle,  verse  21,  "For  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  to 
have  known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than,  after  they  have  known  //,  to  turn  from  the  holy 
commandment  delivered  unto  them." 

It  had  been  better  for  Lovelace  had  he  not  known  so  much,  had  he  not  received  such 
"awakening  calls,  and  convictions";  better  to  have  been  a  "Divine"  heathen,  in  other 
words,  than  a  "Practical  Atheist."   For,  of  course,  as  Richardson  is  at  great  pains  to 
demonstrate,  to  reject  God's  Truth,  to  reject  God,  does  not  change,  ontologically  speaking, 
the  human  being's  relation  to  God,  in  whom  he/she  "lives,  moves"  and  has  "being."  The 
soul  is  immortal,  and  conscience,  God's  voice  within,  will  have  its  say.  The  deaths  of 
Belton  and  Sinclair  serve  primarily,  in  fact,  to  prepare  the  reader  to  accept  this  crowning 
theological-existential  point,  a  point  made,  once  again,  at  Lovelace's  expense.'* 
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Belton's  death,  the  result  of  a  malady  as  nebulous  and  inexorable  as  Clarissa's,  comes 
first.  As  readers  might  expect,  given  our  experience  with  Lovelace's  unconquerable 
conscience  (see  n.  62),  Belton,  as  his  health  worsens,  is  racked  v^dth  guilt  over  his  various 
sins,  which  extend  fi^om  living  unmarried  with  a  woman  (one  "Thomasine"),  to  "several 
enormities"  committed  while  under  the  influence  of  "the  heat  of  youth  and  wine,"  to  a  duel 
that  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  other  combatant,  to,  most  nefarious  of  all,  the  apparent 
murder  of  his  ovm  uncle — as  Belford  puts  it,  "Alas!  Lovelace,  I  fear,  I  fear,  he  came  too 
soon  into  his  uncle's  estate"  ( 1 227, 1 23 1 , 1 242).  His  "conscience  standing  in  the  place  of 
a  thousand  witnesses,"  and  "stinging  him  all  the  time  too"  (1227,  1242),  Belton  feels 
certain  that  his  sins  have  placed  him  outside  of  God's  mercy  and  grace,  which  he,  like 
Lovelace,  has  time  and  time  again  rejected  (1230).  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  he 
believes  himself  outside  of  God.  Quite  the  contrary,  Belton  fully  recognizes  that  he  cannot 
escape  God's  justice  (1226),  that  as  bad  as  his  final  hours  are,  "bad  will  be  changed  to 
worse,  nay,  to  worst  of  all;  and  that  worst  of  all  to  last  beyond  time  and  to  all  eternity" 
(1227).  Belton  is  trapped.  In  a  striking  portrayal  of  the  "old  machine  call'd  Grace,"  his 
"heart  is  hardened"  so  that  he  "can  now  neither  repent  nor  pray"  as  he  knows  he  "ought," 
yet  he  feels  the  need  for  prayer  and  repentance  nonetheless.^'  In  the  end,  Belton  is  left 
with  only  two  "shocking"  prayers  to  make,  as  Belford  incredulously  explains— either  that 
he  could  never  have  been  bom  or  that  he  could  cease  to  exist:  "To  hear  the  poor  man  wish 
he  had  never  been  bom!  To  hear  him  pray  to  be  nothing  after  death!  Good  God!  how 
shocking!"  (1242).*°  Shocking  and,  Richardson  expects  the  reader  to  add,  impossible. 

Arguments  for  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  proliferated  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century.  Many  of  these  came  in  response  to  those  materialists  who,  following  Locke's 
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hesitant  lead,  argued  that  mind  may  in  fact  only  be  a  quality  of  matter,  in  which  case,  like 

all  things  of  the  flesh,  it  may  only  be  temporary.^^  Richardson  could  have  been  familiar, 

for  instance,  with  Samuel  Clarke's  famous  debate  with  non-juror  Henry  Dodwell,  who  had 

argued,  as  Robert  G.  Walker  explains,  that  the  soul  was  naturally  mortal  and  "was  rendered 

immortal  only  through  the  grace  of  baptism."*^  Clarke's  response,  which  appealed  to  the 

Cartesian  distinction  between  the  essences  of  mind  and  matter  to  prove  the  incompatibility 

of  the  one  with  the  other,  was  only  one  of  several  important  Anglican  salvos  against  the 

materialist  position.  Astell,  for  instance,  seconded  Stillingfleet  in  a  bitterly  ironic  attack  on 

Locke's  hypothesis  of  thinking  matter  in  her  Christian  Religion,  and  her  argument,  like 

Clarke's,  also  relies  on  the  impossibility  of  conjoining  separate  essences  without  vitiating 

them.  Norris  too  carried  on  an  important  debate  with  Dodwell.  In  it,  he  maintained  both 

the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  and,  because  from  his  position  the  natural  always  was 

supernatural,  God's  direct  role  in  rendering  it  so.*^  Even  before  Locke  had  published  his 

Essay,  however,  Norris  had  proffered  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  the  ultimate  incentive 

to  religious  behavior,  and  in  a  way  that  seems  very  much  to  have  appealed  to  Richardson 

as  he  considered  Belton's  (and,  as  we  shall  see,  Sinclair's  and  Lovelace's)  demise: 

It  highly  concerns  us  to  be  very  careful  concerning  our  final  interest,  because  of  the 
vast,  the  infinite  Moment  of  the  thing.  For  certainly  it  can  be  no  less  [than] 
whether  a  man  shall  be  Damn 'd  or  Saved,  eternally  Happy,  or  eternally  Miserable. 
No  man  certainly  that  thinks  at  all,  can  think  this  an  indifferent  matter,  or  if  he  does 
he  will  one  day  be  sadly  convinc'd  of  the  contrary,  when  he  shall  curse  the  day  of 
his  Birth,  and  wish  for  the  Mercy  of  Annihilation.  ("Slightness  of  all  Things 
SqcmHox,""  Miscellanies,  184). 

Helton  does  "curse  the  day  of  his  Birth,"  and  he  does  "wish  for  the  Mercy  of  Annihilation"; 
as  Norris  and  Richardson  both  suggest,  however,  this  simply  is  not  an  option  available  to 
the  human  being.  ^ 
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Indeed,  Richardson  turns  directly  to  Norris  as  a  means  of  contextualizing  Helton's 
terrible  realization  that  God's  plot  is  inescapable.  In  an  attempt  to  comfort  his 
inconsolable  friend,  Belford  quotes  a  couplet  from  Norris's  poem  "The  Meditation": 
Death  could  not  a  more  sad  retinue  find. 

Sickness  and  pain  before,  and  darkness  all  behind.  (Miscellanies,  30) 

Belton  is  obviously  taken  with  it.  On  the  following  day  he  asks  Belford  "who  was  the 

author  of  the  two  lines  I  had  repeated  to  him;  and  made  me  speak  them  over  again"  (1229). 

After  explaining  that  Norris  was  "an  excellent  Christian"  and  an  "excellent  divine  . . .  who 

had  little  else  but  human  frailties  to  reproach  himself  with,"  he  goes  on  to  quote  the 

entirety  of  the  opening  two  stanzas: 

It  must  be  done,  my  soul:  But  'tis  a  strange, 
A  dismal  and  mysterious  change. 
When  thou  shalt  leave  this  tenement  of  clay. 
And  to  an  unknown — somewhere — wing  away; 
When  Time  shall  be  Eternity,  and  thou 

Shalt  be — thou  knowest  not  what— and  live — thou  know'st  not  how! 
Amazing  state!  no  wonder  that  we  dread 
To  think  of  death,  or  view  the  dead; 
Thou'rt  all  wrapt  up  in  clouds,  as  if  to  thee 
Our  very  knowledge  had  antipathy 

Then  follows,  what  I  repeated. 

Death  could  not  a  more  sad  retinue  find. 

Sickness  and  pain  before,  and  darkness  all  behind.  (1229-30) 

Far  from  comforting  Belton,  however,  these  lines  (and  lines  from  Pomfret  also  quoted  [see 

above,  chapter  1,  p.  64-65,  n.  8])  only  add  to  his  sense  of  guilt;  he  rhetorically  asks 

Belford,  "if  death  be  so  repugnant  a  thing  to  human  nature  that  good  men  v^ll  be  startled  at 

it,  what  must  it  be  to  one  who  has  lived  a  life  of  sense  and  appetite;  nor  ever  reflected  upon 

the  end  which  I  now  am  within  view  of?"  ( 1 230).*^   Belford  can  provide  no  real,  certainly 

no  comforting,  answer,  nor,  upon  Belton's  death,  can  he  be  sure  whether  or  not  his  fiiend's 
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"crimes  were  above  the  size  of  God's  mercies"  (1243).  As  Richardson  has  laid  the  scene 
before  the  reader,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  Belton's  fate.  Belford  himself 
darkly  admits,  "I  heartily  wish,  we  could  have  seen  one  ray  of  comfort  darting  in  upon  his 
benighted  mind  before  he  departed.  But  all,  alas!  to  the  very  last  gasp  was  horror  and 
confusion"  (1243). 

"Horror  and  confusion"  rule  as  well  in  the  account  Belford  gives  of  Sinclair's  death. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  scene  itself  pullulates  with  "confused"  images  of  disheveled 

prostitutes  lounging  about  the  room  and  with  "horrible"  descriptions  of  the  fleshy 

Procuress,  having  broken  her  leg  in  a  drunken  "tumble  down  stairs"  (1389),  raving  in 

agony  on  her  death  bed.  As  with  Belton,  however,  the  "horror  and  confusion"  apphes 

most  forcefully  to  the  psychological  agonies  of  the  person  dying  in  sin,  incapable  of 

seeking  mercy  but  fiilly  aware  of  having  desperate  need  of  it — Sinclair  can  admit  "my 

conscience  smote  me"  but  cannot  bring  herself  to  call  for  a  parson  in  order  to  repent:  "Who 

sends  for  a  parson  while  there  is  any  hope  left?  The  sight  of  a  parson  would  be  death 

immediate  to  me! — I  cannot,  cannot  die!"  ( 1 392).  Like  Belton,  Sinclair  is  terrified  at  the 

prospects  of  futurity,  and  Richardson  has  her  echo  the  lines  from  Norris  quoted  earlier  by 

Belford  as  a  preface  to  her  own  "shocking"  calls  for  annihilation: 

Am  I  to  die  thus  miserably! — of  a  broken  leg  in  my  old  age! ...  No  time  for  my 
affairs!  No  time  to  repent! — ^And  in  a  few  hours  . . .  who  knows,  who  can  tell 
where  I  shall  be! — Oh!  that  indeed  I  never,  never,  had  had  a  being! ...  [1]  would 


compound  for  all  future  hopes,  so  as  I  may  be  nothing  after  this!  (1389) 
The  desperation  of  Sinclair's  wish,  of  course,  bespeaks  its  futility — ^annihilation,  escape 
from  God's  plot,  is  impossible.  And,  indeed,  the  reader  is  left  with  little  doubt  as  to 
""where"  Sinclair  will  "be"  once  death  comes— as  Belford  puts  it,  "hell"  has  "already  begun 
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in  her  mind"  as  she  awaits  with  terror  "the  dreadful  state  she  is  now  upon  the  verge  of!" 
(1394). 

It  seems  clear  that  Richardson  deliberately  positioned  these  two  scenes  as  theological 
precursors  to  Lovelace's  own  death  scene.  One  need  only  consider,  for  instance,  Clarissa's 
posthumous  letter  of  admonition  to  Lovelace  to  see  that  Richardson  considered  the  three 
deaths  like  in  kind: 

I  wish  you  to  consider  your  ways.  Your  golden  dream  cannot  long  last. . . .  When 
once  a  dangerous  sickness  seizes  you;  when  once  effectual  remorse  breaks  in  upon 
you;  how  dreadful  will  be  your  condition! . . .  Not  one  good  action  in  the  hour  of 
languishing  to  recollect,  not  one  worthy  intention  to  revolve,  it  will  be  all 
conscience  and  horror;  and  you  will  wish  to  compound  for  annihilation.  (1426) 

Robert  Erickson  believes  that  this  passage  represents  Clarissa's  Old  Testament  warning  to 

Lovelace  that  he  is  in  danger  of  "being  written  away  or  blotted  out  of  the  'book  of  life' 

with  the  stroke  of  a  pen"  (Language  of  the  Heart,  222) — in  other  words,  that  Lovelace's 

final  wish  will  be  to  prevent  annihilation.  Using  Belton's  and  Sinclair's  final  wishes  as 

models,  however,  I  would  suggest  that  Clarissa's  words  mean  precisely  the  opposite: 

Lovelace  will  wish  (in  vain,  it  is  implied)  he  could  he  annihilated,  "compound"  here 

denoting  "to  come  to  terms  of  agreement.  "^^  But  Lovelace  will  not  be  annihilated,  any 

more  than  was  Belton  or  Sinclair,  any  more,  for  that  matter,  than  was  Socrates  or 

Clarissa.*^  When  Clarissa  tells  Belford  that  she  has  "earnest  wishes  for  the  good  of 

Lovelace's  soul,  and  that  fi-om  considerations  of  its  immortality"  (1342),  in  other  words, 

she  is  not  merely  spouting  piety.  Rather,  she  is  giving  voice  to  what  Richardson  believed 

to  be  the  ineluctable  characteristic  of  the  human  being,  even  of  a  "practical  atheist"  like 

Lovelace,  for  whom,  as  Belford  puts  it,  a  "boundless  ocean  of  eternity"  necessarily  waits.*^ 
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Clarissa's  "earnest  wishes"  for  Lovelace's  soul,  however,  cannot  dissipate  the 

"conscience  and  horror"  he  has  brought  upon  it.    He  himself  admits,  during  a  severe  bout 

of  depression  following  Clarissa's  death,  that "//  was  all  conscience  and  horror  indeed!" 

(1430).  And  though  Lovelace  believes  he  has,  a  few  days  later,  gained  the  ascendancy 

over  conscience,  "the  worm  that  never  dies,"  and  can  even  claim  that  he  will  "quickly  be 

what  I  was — life,  spirit,  gaiety,  and  once  more  the  plague  of  a  sex  that  has  been  my 

plague"  (1432),  in  the  end,  conscience  becomes,  as  it  had  for  Belton  and  Sinclair,  a  final 

form  of  earthly  punishment,  largely  because,  as  with  them,  Lovelace  cannot  bring  himself 

to  repent  appropriately.^  After  giving  Lovelace  the  fatal  thrust,  Morden  twice  attempts  to 

direct  Lovelace  to  penitent  prayer:  "Ah  monsieur,  you  are  a  dead  man! — Call  to  God  for 

mercy! .  . .  [SJnatch  these  few  fleeting  moments,  and  commend  yourself  to  God"  (1486, 

1487).  For  Lovelace,  however,  whose  efforts  throughout  the  novel  have  involved  inserting 

himself  as  Providence  into  his  own  self-fashioned  world,  to  "commend"  himself  to  God 

with  his  dying  breaths  would  be  an  ultimate  concession  of  defeat.  Indeed,  far  from  calling 

to  God,  Lovelace  spends  his  remaining  hours  addressing  the  "Fair  Sufferer"  herself,  whose 

ghost  both  terrifies  and  tantalizes  him: 

He  was  delirious,  at  times,  in  the  two  last  hours;  and  then  several  times  cried  out, 
Take  her  away!  Take  her  away!  but  named  nobody.  And  sometimes  praised  some 
lady  (that  Clarissa,  I  suppose,  whom  he  had  called  upon  when  he  received  his 
death's  wound)  calling  her.  Sweet  Excellence!  Divine  Creature!  . .  .  And  once  he 
said.  Look  down  blessed  Spirit,  look  down!— And  there  stopped.  (1487) 

Though  De  La  Tour  believes  that  Lovelace's  final  words — '"Blessed . . .  Blessed  

LET  THIS  EXPIATE!" — are  addressed  "no  doubt  to  Heaven;  for  his  dying  eyes  were 

lifted  up"  (1487-88),  the  reader  will  recall  that  Lovelace  has  yet  to  mention  God  or  His 

abode,  but  that  Clarissa's  spirit  has  already  been  explicitly  positioned  "up"  relative  to 
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Lovelace.  It  is  a  final  moment  of  Richardsonian  irony  at  Lovelace's  expense,  one  that  the 
author  believed  would  point  readers  to  the  correct  assumption  concerning  Lovelace's 
"fate" — that  the  author  had  "given  rather  a  dreadful  than  a  hopeful  Exit,  with  respect  to 
Futurity,  to  the  unhappy  Lovelace"  (1748  letter  to  Edward  Moore;  Carroll,  Selected 
Letters,  122).^' 

"Moralists  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  later  want  to  say  'Clarissa  goes  to  heaven  and 
Lovelace  goes  to  Hell,"  Margaret  Anne  Doody  writes,  "while  twentieth-century  critics 
wish  to  say  that  Richardson  in  his  simplicity  said  so.  But  in  the  terms  of  Boehme's 
mysticism  that  is  a  ludicrous  statement"  ("The  Gnostic  Clarissa,'^  11).  For  Doody,  this 
"statement"  is  "ludicrous"  because  "in  Boehme's  (and  Law's)  vision,  no  place  and  no  soul- 
being  is  totally  deserted  by  the  divine."  In  other  words,  because  "the  Divinity  is  to  some 
extent  within  every  human  being,"  Doody  contends,  "there  must  be  a  limit  to  punishment, 
moralism,  and  reprobation"  (78).  As  we  have  seen  throughout  this  chapter,  one  need  only 
look  to  the  likes  of  Malebranche,  Norris,  Astell,  or  to  the  early  works  of  Law  (e.g.,  the  very 
popular  Serious  Call)  to  see  that  Doody' s  claim  constitutes  a  non-sequitur.  Indeed,  for 
Richardson,  far  fi-om  guaranteeing  a  limit  to  Lovelace's  (or  Belton's,  or  Sinclair's) 
punishment,  the  inner-presence  of  Divinity,  the  light  within,  renders  the  human  being 
capable  of  infinite  culpability.  It  also,  of  course,  renders  him  or  her  redeemable — Christ, 
invoked  or  implicit,  constitutes  the  tragedy  of  Lovelace's  end.  That  Richardson's  thought 
coincides  in  places  with  that  of  Boehme  seems  undeniable;  but  we  would  do  well  to 
recognize  that  much  of  Boehme  would  probably  have  struck  Richardson  as  absurdly 
mystical  or  "ludicrously"  unorthodox,  and  that,  as  noted  above  (p.  164),  the  author  displays 
evident  quahns  about  the  doctrine  of  Universal  ism,  on  which  Doody  founds  her  reading. 
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That  God  is  "in"  all  human  beings  prevents  them  from  being  annihilated,  to  be  sure;  but  it 
does  not  prevent  them  from  going  to  hell,  however  much  this  "simplistic"  or  "ludicrous" 
doctrine  bothers  us  today.  Doody  believes  Clarissa  inclines  to  Boehme's  system;  I 
suspect,  however,  that  on  the  subject  of  divine  reward  and  punishment,  it  inclines  much 
more  closely  to  the  likes  of  Astell,  who  wrote,  "Since  GOD  has  made  us  Immortal,  and  it 
does  not  become  Him  to  annihilate  His  Own  Work,  the  Eternal  Misery  of  an  Obstinate 
Sinner,  is  necessary  and  unavoidable"  {Christian  Religion,  65). 

The  God  of  Clarissa  may  be  hidden,  but  the  "Oeconomy  of  Providence,"  Richardson 
knew,  ensured  that  all  outstanding  debts  must  be  satisfied  in  the  end.  Empirically,  of 
course,  God  does  not  appear  in  the  novel,  just  as  God  does  not  appear  in  real  life,  if  by 
"appear"  we  mean  well  aimed  hghtning  bolts  and  voices  from  burning  bushes.  One  is  thus 
free  to  see  the  flux  of  quotidian  experience  in  Clarissa  as  just  that,  flux,  rather  than  as  the 
hidden  "part"  of  a  divine  "whole."  David  Hume,  we  know,  found  in  Malebranche  a 
precursor  to  his  own  empirical  skepticism — he  had  only  to  reftise  the  conclusion  of 
Malebranche's  most  basic  contention,  "because  we  cannot  empirically  determine  causality, 
we  must  assume  God  as  the  cause,"  to  arrive  at  his  realization  that  we  cannot  empirically 
determine  much  at  all,  certainly  not  the  existence  of  God.^'  That  a  radical  skeptic  could 
find  in  a  radical  believer  evidence  for  his  skepticism,  I  think,  provides  a  useftil  model  for 
understanding  the  appeal  of  Clarissa  to  the  likes  of  Diderot  and  Adam  Smith. 
Malebranche  may  lead  to  Hume,  but  Malebranche  is  not  Himie,  precisely  because  there  is  a 
God  in  the  French  Father's  philosophy.  Clarissa  may  lead  to  the  secular  humanism  of 
Diderot  and  Smith,  but  its  theological  ends  do  not  resolve  into  secular  humanism,  precisely 
because  there  is  a  God  in  the  worid  of  the  novel.  By  attempting  in  Clarissa  an  honest 
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defense  of  a  theocentric  view  of  human  experience,  one  that  refuses  the  bells  and  whistles 
of  the  deus  ex  machim  inhabiting  Pamela,  Richardson  flirted  with  the  very  skepticism  his 
novel  finally  rejects.  Readers  may  choose  to  follow  Lovelace  in  reading  God  out  of  the 
world  of  Clarissa — this  is  the  freedom  implicit  in  the  human  condition.  Richardson  hoped, 
however — ^and  however  much  in  vain — that  these  same  readers  would  see  in  Lovelace's 
end  the  tragic  potentiality  of  this  fi-eedom,  that  they  too  could  be  "out-Norris'd"  when  they 
least  expected  it. 
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Notes 

'  Bueler,  following  Harris's  suggestion,  has  persuasively  argued  that  the  Don  Juan  plot,  as 
found,  for  example,  in  Thomas  Shadwell's  Libertine  (1676),  adumbrates  Lovelace's 
trajectory  within  the  plot  of  Clarissa  in  significant  ways.  She  notes,  for  instance,  that  in 
the  end,  the  Don  Juan  character  inevitably  but  defiantly  "faces  the  figure  of  Death"  (101; 
see  Harris,  "Original  or  Learned  Genius?"  198-200).  I  would  suggest  Faust  as  a  model  for 
Lovelace  not  in  contradistinction  to  Don  Juan,  but  alongside  him.  I  wonder,  however,  if 
the  sense  of  wasted  potential  surrounding  both  Faust  and  Lovelace  also  surrounds  the 
utterly  anarchic,  nihilistic,  and  abandoned  Don  Juan. 

These  words  constituted  part  of  Richardson's  initial  title  for  Clarissa.  Dr.  John  Heylin, 
an  early  reader  of  the  novel  in  manuscript  form,  suggested  to  Richardson  in  a  letter  of  12 
November  1747  (just  before  the  first  installment  appeared)  that  he  delete  this  phrase,  and 
the  author  obliged.  See  Eaves  and  Kimpel,  "The  Composition  of  Clarissa  and  its  Revision 
Before  Publication,"  PhdLA  83  (1968):  425. 

^  See  Richardson's  29  October  1746  letter  to  Aaron  Hill  (FM  XIII,  3,  f  64).  Richardson 
likewise  claims  in  a  26  October  1748  letter  to  "Belfour"  that  "Religion  never  was  at  so  low 
an  Ebb  as  at  present:  And  if  my  Work  must  be  supposed  of  the  Novel  kind,  I  was  willing  to 
try  if  a  Religious  Novel  would  do  good"  (Carroll,  Selected  Letters,  92). 

'*  Damrosch,  God's  Plots  and  Man 's  Stories:  Studies  in  the  Fictional  Imagination  from 
Milton  to  Fielding  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1985).  Further  references  will 
be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

^  Richardson's  words,  as  found  in  his  29  October  1746  letter  to  Aaron  Hill  (Carroll, 
Selected  Letters,  73). 

^  Damrosch  also  notes  that  this  situation  "has  antecedents  in  Puritan  narrative,"  but  his 
insistence  on  characterizing  the  God  of  Clarissa  as  absent  works  to  disable  the  similarity, 
as  he  himself  allows:  in  Puritan  narrative,  "the  details  can  be  left  unshaped  because  only 
God  knows  how  to  shape  them,  and  with  both  God  and  Richardson  now  absconditi,  it  is 
never  clear  that  a  comprehensive  structure  is  possible"  (259).  Keymer  likewise  arrives  at 
Lockean  conclusions  regarding  Clarissa's,  import  to  readers,  as  noted  in  the  introduction 
(see  above,  p.  33-34,  n.  62). 

Stuber,  121.  Stuber  is  quoting  Karen  Armstrong,  History  of  God  (New  York-  Knopf 
1994),  315. 

Stuber  suggests  as  much:  "Richardson  carefully  leaves  open  a  space  between  the 
possibility  and  the  fact  of  God's  intervention  in  this  worid,  a  space  which  in  his  or  her  faith 
the  reader  may  choose  to  leap  over"  (120).  For  Stuber,  this  gap  indicates  that  Richardson's 
novel  lacks  religious  commitment;  in  my  view,  however,  this  gap  indicates  how  very  firm 
and  honest  Richardson's  religious  intentions  in  Clarissa  were.  Stuber  believes  that  "the 
religious  elements"  of  the  novel  "are  both  'there'  and  'not  there'"  (121),  but  Richardson's 
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point,  to  follow  Stuber's  phrasing,  is  more  complex  and  less  ambiguous:  such  elements  are 
"there,"  though,  in  our  human  freedom,  we  may  choose  to  perceive  them  as  "not  there." 
This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  precisely  the  lesson  of  Lovelace's  "there"  and  "not  there"  approach 
to  religious  belief 

^  Between  Milton  and  Richardson  came  Newton  and  Boyle  in  science,  Locke,  Malebranche 
and  Berkeley  in  philosophy,  Tillotson,  Clarke,  Law,  Wesley  and  Warburton  in  "Anglican" 
Christianity,  the  "Glorious  Revolution"  and  Walpole  in  politics,  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  and 
the  development  of  the  novel  form  in  literature.  This  is  hardly  an  exhaustive  list,  of 
course,  but  it  does  give  some  indication  of  how  much  had  happened  in  the  century  between 
these  two  literary  Christian  apologists. 

See  Richardson's  8  October  1741  letter  to  Fielding's  friend  Ralph  Allen,  in  which 
Richardson  writes,  "Pamela's  Gratitude  and  Thankfulness  to  the  Supreme  Being,  I  have, 
on  all  such  Occasions,  as  my  Judgement  wou'd  enable  me  to  think  proper,  kept  up:  And  it 
was  my  Intention  to  avoid  Affectation  on  this  Head"  (Carroll,  Selected  Letters,  5 1 ). 

^  ^  Not  that  one  cannot  wonder,  as  readers  oi  Pamela  often  do,  if  Mr.  B  is  the  "reward" 
Pamela  thinks  he  is.  My  point  is  merely  that  as  the  novel  ends,  not  one  character,  not  even 
Pamela's  detested  Mrs.  Jewkes,  fails  to  be  included  in  the  universal  grace  afforded  by  the 
heroine's  goodness. 

As  really  bad  a  novel  as  Pamela,  Part  II  is,  in  it  Richardson  underscores  his  recognition 
of  the  tragic  potential  of  Pamela's  story,  even  if  he  does  not  act  on  it  to  the  degree  he  does 
in  Clarissa.  Mr.  B.  "relapses"  in  Vanbrugh-esque  fashion  by  having  an  affair  (or  so  it 
seems)  with  a  Countess;  Pamela  undergoes  the  truly  dangerous  enterprise  of  giving  birth 
(see  above,  chapter  2,  p.  1 15-16,  n.  35).  Pamela's  closest  female  friend  is  less  fortunate — 
the  conclusion  tells  us  that  "Lady  G.,  Miss  DARNFORD  that  was,  after  a  happy  marriage 
of  several  years,  died  in  child-bed  of  her  fourth  child"  (473). 

Cf  Bueler's  discussion  of  Job  as  it  relates  to  the  "Tested  Woman  Plot"  in  Richardson's 
novel,  pp.  35-40.  Bueler  acutely  notes  that  Job  comes  to  his  awareness  of  God's  power  not 
by  being  told  of  it,  but  by  being  asked  by  God's  voice  to  respond  appropriately — "the 
definition  of  God's  power  comes  from  Job"  (40).  Where  Bueler  accentuates  the 
interpretive  power  this  affords  Job,  who  may  now  "formulate  the  relationship  between 
Creator  and  creature,"  I  would  suggest  that  what  drew  Richardson  to  this  story  was  less 
Job's  interpretive  freedom  than  his  capacity,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  suffering,  to  arrive  at 
the  only  acceptable  answers  about  God's  "omniscience  and  onmipotence"  (40). 

Damrosch  writes  "We  know,  of  course,  or  Richardson  wants  us  to  know,  that  what  looks 
like  fate  is  actually . . .  Providence"  (253). 

Robert  Erickson  cites  this  passage  from  Cowley  as  an  analogue  for  "Richardson's 
suggestive  phrase  'the  womb  of  fate'  as  it  occurs  in  his  preface  and  in  the  words  of . . . 
Belford"  [see  Clarissa,  1 178];  he  notes  that  Richardson's  source  for  the  phrase  "may  be 
the  opening  lines  of  'The  Advice'"  in  Norris's  Miscellanies  (Miscellanies,  33;  Erickson, 
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Language  of  the  Heart,  247,  n.  6).  David  Graham  would  likely  have  approved  of 
Lovelace's  quotation;  he  himself  speaks  of  the  "invisible  hand"  which  comes  to  "support" 
Clarissa  in  toto  (FM  XV,  2,  f  83). 

Damrosch  believes  that  Clarissa  hesitates  to  endorse  fully  these  lines  because  they  imply 
"a  pagan,  or  existential,  relation  to  fate"  (258);  in  light  of  other  such  vacillations  on  her 
part,  however,  I  tend  to  take  her  at  her  word — Clarissa  "shies  away,"  in  Damrosch's  words, 
not  from  paganism,  but  from  too  easily  blaming  Providence  for  her  actions. 

Clarissa's  mother  writes  to  Clarissa,  "Your  father  permits  me  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  now 
at  last  comply  with  his  expectations,  all  past  disobligations  shall  be  buried  in  oblivion,  as  if 
they  had  never  been:  but  withal,  that  this  is  the  last  time  that  grace  v^U  be  offered  you" 
( 1 88).  Richardson  was  too  conscious  an  artist  to  use  unthinkingly  a  word  as  theologically 
pregnant  as  "grace." 

Belford  speaks  for  Richardson  in  his  praise  for  the  Bible  as  a  means  to  Truth:  "Odd 
enough,  wath  all  our  pride  of  learning,  that  we  choose  to  derive  the  little  we  know  from  the 
undercurrents,  perhaps  muddy  ones  too,  when  the  clear,  the  pellucid  fountain-head  is  much 
nearer  to  come  at"  (1125). 

Damrosch  likewise  believes  that  "Harlowe  is  a  dreadful  parody  of  the  Augustinian 
God,"  but  that  "the  parody  comes  uncomfortably  close  to  the  original"  (235).  I  would 
suggest  that  if  Harlowe  Sr.  is  "the  deus  absconditus"  of  Clarissa's  world,  he  is  so  in 
contrast  to  Clarissa's  Heavenly  Father,  and  not  as  a  simulacrum.  In  my  reading,  in  other 
words,  the  parody  remains  just  that. 

^"  On  this  point,  see  Christopher  Hill's  "Clarissa  Harlowe  and  her  Times."  Hill  notes  that 
legal  changes  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century  had  rendered  the  landed  father  "in  effect  life 
tenant  of  the  estate,"  while  "the  eldest  son  came  to  occupy  a  unique  position  of  authority" 
over  the  estate,  and  often,  as  in  James  Jr.'s  case,  over  the  entire  family  (102). 

^'  See  Keymer,  Samuel  Richardson 's  Clarissa,  90-96  (chapter  heading  "Satan  himself) 
and  Damrosch,  237-41 . 
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"For  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly;  but  then  face  to  face:  now  I  know  in  part;  but 
then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known"  (I  Corinthians  13:  12;  cf  introduction,  p.  36,  n. 
62).  Paul's  formulation  is  similar  to  Socrates' s  Cave  metaphor,  wherein  human  beings  see 
only  shadows  of  Ideal  reality.  See  the  opening  to  Book  VII  of  The  Republic. 

John  1 :  1-3:  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  were  made  by  him;  and 
without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made." 

Lovelace  explains  to  Belford  that  he  and  "Tomlinson"  have  devised  "agreed  upon 
signals,  should  there  be  occasion  for  them"  during  the  interview  with  Clarissa: 
As  thus — a  wink  of  the  left  eye  was  to  signify.  Push  that  point,  captain. 
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A  wink  of  the  right,  and  a  nod,  was  to  indicate  approbation  of  what  he  had  said. 
My  forefinger  held  up,  and  biting  my  lip.  Get  off  of  tliat  as  fast  as  possible. 
A  right  forward  nod,  and  a  frown — Swear  to  it,  captain. 

My  whole  spread  hand.  To  take  care  not  to  say  too  much  on  that  particular  subject. 
(832) 

As  mentioned  in  the  introduction  (see  above,  p.  2),  Anna  hides  fifty  guineas  for  Clarissa 
in  her  copy  of  Norris's  Miscellanies,  saying  "as  you  love  me,  return  them  not"  (512).  As  if 
to  make  clear  that  the  guineas  were  not  the  only  thing  of  value  Anna  had  sent,  Clarissa 
writes  back,  "pardon  me,  my  best,  my  kindest  friend,  that  I  return  your  Norris"  (5 13); 
Anna  responds,  "I  hope  you'll  have  no  cause  to  repent  returning  my  Norris"  (529). 

Locke,  of  course,  had  posited  linguistic  stability  as  the  foundation  for  moral  certainty: 
"For  words  . . .  being  no  man's  private  possession,  but  the  common  measure  of  commerce 
and  communication,  it  is  not  for  any  one,  at  pleasure,  to  change  the  stamp  they  are  current 
in,  nor  alter  the  ideas  they  are  affixed  to"  (Essay  B.2.  3.11;  Works,  1 : 47-48).  On  the 
surface,  Richardson  may  seem  to  be  satirizing  Norris's  Platonic  faith  in  a  stable  realm  of 
ideas  by  allowing  Lovelace  to  disrupt  his  name's  "significance";  however,  given  the  irony 
of  Lovelace's  invocation  of  Norris's  name — for  he  is  "out-Norrised"  in  more  ways  than 
one — I  would  argue  to  the  contrary  that,  if  anything,  Richardson  is  implicitly  critiquing 
Locke's  position.  Moral  certainty  had  better  rest  on  something  more  solid  than  language, 
Richardson  warns  his  readers.  Jocelyn  Harris  believes  that  Richardson's  constant  revisions 
of  Clarissa  confirm  "Locke's  fear  that  consensus  about  meaning  is  fi-agile"  (Samuel 
Richardson,  131);  I  believe  Richardson  knew  as  much,  but  that  he  continued  to  revise 
Clarissa  nevertheless  because  he  believed,  in  Platonic  fashion,  that  despite  the  inherent 
limitations  of  words,  they  could  be  a  means  of  pointing  to  (if  not  achieving)  ideal  truths. 
Cf  Johannes  Stinstra's  Platonic  impression  of  Clarissa  in  the  laudatory  preface  to  his 
Dutch  translation  (see  above,  chapter  2,  p.  1 10-1 1,  n.  7) 

See  Search,  Elucidation  15,  for  Malebranche's  discussion  of  Biblical  precedents  for  his 
refusal  to  accept  the  existence  of  secondary  causes  as  such  (672-85). 

Locke  sometimes  speaks  of  God  as  "Being"  (e.g.  Gf  Education,  where  he  refers  to  "the 
incomprehensible  nature  of  that  infinite  Being"  [Works,  8;  129]),  but  he  does  not  accept 
Norris's  or  Malebranche's  Augustinian  conception  of  God  as  Being,  according  to  which 
the  human  being  has  a  necessary  and  prediscursive  sense  of  God's  infinite  pervasiveness. 
Following  his  empirical  method,  Locke  believes  it  impossible  to  have  any  idea  of  God 
outside  of  abstraction  from  simple  ideas  or  revelation;  as  McCracken  puts  it,  "the 
refutation  of  the  claim  that  God  is  universal  being  Locke  took  to  be  straightforward"  (138). 
It  is  worth  noting  that  when  Locke  cites  St.  Paul's  phrase  "in  him  we  live,  move,  and  have 
our  being,"  he  refuses  to  decide  on  its  technical  veracity:  "I  leave  every  one  to  consider," 
he  writes  in  the  Essay,  whether  the  "emphatical  [words]  of  the  inspired  philosopher  St. 
Paul ...  are  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense"  (Works,  1 :  161).  For  Locke's  rejection  of 
Norris  and  Malebranche  on  this  point,  see  his  "Remarks  upon  Mr.  Norris's  Books"  (Works, 
9:  258-59)  and  his  "Examination  of  P.  Malebranche's  Opinion"  (Works,  8:  254-55). 
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See  my  forthcoming  essay  in  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas. 

"As  the  very  Heathens  owned"  refers  to  Paul's  acknowledgment  that  Aeschylus  and 
other  Greek  writers  had  argued  similarly  for  God's  ubiquitous  presence  (Acts  17;  28). 

^'  According  to  Erwin  Rudolph,  Law  "absorbed"  Malebranche's  "teachings"  while  at 
Cambridge,  completing  his  thesis  in  1712  {William  Law  [Boston:  Twayne  Publishers, 
1980],  48;  hereafter  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text).  A.  Keith  Walker  notes  that 
Malebranche  was  the  "most  significant"  early  influence  on  Law,  and  that  Law  could  still 
claim  in  1729  that  he  was  willing  to  go  to  Paris  to  "converse  with  anyone  who  had  known" 
the  French  priest  (7). 

Law,  A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life  ( 1 729),  295-296, 44 1 .  Further  references 
will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

Law,  A  Demonstration  of  the  Gross  and  Fundamental  Errors  of  a  late  Book  called  "A 
Plain  Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  "  (1737).  In 
Hobhouse,  5.  After  peiming  both  Christian  Perfection  ( 1 726)  and  Serious  Call,  Law  was 
introduced  to  Boehme  by  Byrom  sometime  in  the  early  1730's;  Law  became  to  the 
German  mystic  what  Norris  had  become  to  Malebranche.  Nevertheless,  as  Rudolph  notes, 
"Law  recanted  nothing  that  he  wrote  in  his  early  period"  (89),  and  it  is  probably  better  to 
see  his  later  writings  as  a  continuation  of  his  earlier  writings  than  as  a  change  in  kind, 
despite  his  ultimate  disagreement  v\nth  Malebranche's  allegiance  to  Cartesian  dualism. 

See  Byrom's  Diary  entry  for  31  December  1729,  in  Remains,  I:  399;  quoted  in  Hoyles, 
Edges  of  A  ugustanism,  1 05 . 

In  a  note  discussmg  Wesley's  edition  of  Norris's  Christian  Prudence,  Bueler  writes, 
"Wesley  was  a  close  friend  of  the  London  printer  Charles  Rivington. . . .  Rivington  in  turn 
was  a  close  personal  and  professional  friend  of  Richardson's,  and  his  heirs  published 
Clarissa.  I  caimot  help  wondering  whether  'Mr.  Richardson,'  the  old  fiiend  whom  Wesley 
mentions  visiting  on  a  trip  to  London  in  1729  . .  .  was  our  author"  (169,  n.  8). 

Wesley  was  also,  it  should  be  noted,  an  explicit  proponent  of  Locke  and  the  empirical 
methods  expounded  upon  in  his  Essay.  Unlike  Malebranche  and  Norris,  for  instance, 
Wesley  believed  that  "secondary  qualities  are  just  as  real  as  figure  or  any  other  primary  one" 
("Thoughts  upon  Necessity";  quoted  in  Brantley,  72.)  It  is  worth  noting  that  on  t\vo  separate 
occasions,  Wesley  recommends,  in  one  "breath,"  both  Locke's  Essay  and  Malebranche's 
Search.  See  Wesley's  8  Septemeber  1781  letter  to  his  sister  Sarah  and  his  18  August  1784 
letter  to  Mary  Bishop  {Letters  of  John  Wesley,  7:  82, 228). 

"  The  Works  of  John  Wesley:  Sermons  I,  Vol.  1  (Nashville;  Abingdon  Press,  1984),  59. 
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See  Richardson's  17  November  1747  letter  to  Young:  "what  contentions,  what  disputes 
have  I  involved  myself  in  with  my  poor  Clarissa,  through  my  own  diffidence,  and  for  want 
of  a  will!  I  wish  I  had  never  consulted  any  body  but  Dr.  Young"  (Carroll,  Selected  Letters, 
84). 

Malebranche  attempts  to  answer  this  dilemma  in  his  Elucidation  1  of  the  Search  (547- 
58).  Under  the  heading  "Goc/  produces  whatever  is  of  a  real  nature  in  sensations  of 
concupiscence,  and  yet  He  is  not  author  of  concupiscence'''  (556),  he  argues  that  while  God 
causes  all  pleasureable  modifications  of  the  soul,  he  does  not  cause  the  sin  inherent  in 
sinfiil  pleasure— ergo  sexual  pleasure  is  still  pleasure,  though  it  may  also  be  sinful, 
depending  on  the  circumstance  (e.g.,  rape).  Following  Plato,  Malebranche  contends  that 
we  sin  by  choosing  lesser  goods  over  greater  ones,  the  greatest  and  only  True  Good  being 
God.  (It  should  be  noted  that  for  Malebranche  this  "choice"  is  made  negatively — in  other 
words,  we  "choose"  a  lesser  good  by  not  choosing  a  greater.)  Astell  had  urged  this 
difficulty  on  Norris  in  her  second  letter  to  him,  insisting  "I  know  not  how  it  can  consist 
with  the  purity  of  the  most  holy  GOD,  to  say,  he  is  the  Author  of  those  pleasing  Sensations 
wicked  Men  do,  or  pretend  to  feel  in  what  we  call  sinful  Pleasures:  so  that  we  must  either 
conclude,  that  GOD  is  not  the  Author  of  these  irregular  Sensations,  or  else  that  they  are  not 
Pleasures."  She  concludes,  "I  am  for  the  latter,  and  do  indeed  think  it  the  greatest 
nonsense  in  the  World  to  call  any  thing  that  is  sinful  pleasant  {Letters,  35-36).  Norris's 
response  echoes  Malebranche:  "But  'tis  your  Mistake  to  suppose  that  sensual  Pleasures  as 
such  are  evil,  or  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  sinfiil  Pleasure  properly  speaking.  As  Sin 
cannot  be  formally  pleasant,  so  neither  can  Pleasure  be  formally  sinfiil.  All  Pleasure  in  it 
self  is  simply  good,  as  being  a  real  Modification  of  the  Soul,  'tis  the  circumstantiating  of  it 
that  is  the  Evil.  And  of  this  GOD  is  not  the  Cause,  but  the  Sinner,  who  rather  than  forego 
such  an  agreeable  Sensation  will  enjoy  it  in  such  a  Manner  and  in  such  Circumstances  as 
are  not  for  his  own  or  for  the  conmion  Good,  and  therefore  unlawfiil"  (72-73).  Astell 
seems  to  have  been  convinced;  in  Christian  Religion,  she  contends  that  "all  our  Good,  both 
what  we  do  and  what  we  enjoy,  is  entirely  fi^om  Him;  and  the  Evil  that  we  do  is  absolutely 
fi-om  our  selves"  (93).  "If  meditation  and  a  disquisition  of  Truth  has  carry'd  you  beyond 
the  prejudices  of  sense,"  she  writes  in  her  response  to  Masham's  Lockean  attack  on  her  and 
Norris's  Letters,  "you  are  convinc'd  that  GOD  is  the  True  Efficient  Cause  of  all  our  Good, 
of  all  our  pleasing  Sensations,  and  that  without  any  reflection  on  the  Purity  of  His  Nature" 
(319;  for  a  full  quotation  of  this  passage,  see  above,  chapter  2,  pp.  1 17-18,  n.  47). 

^'^  McCracken  notes  that  though  Malebranche  attempted  to  reconcile  our  capacity  to  will 
with  our  utter  dej)endence  on  God,  "in  the  end,  he  was  forced  to  concede  that  he  could  not 
solve  the  problem  of  our  freedom,  or  explain  clearly  how  to  reconcile  our  impotence  with 
our  'power'  to  resist  our  inclinations.  Human  fi-eedom  must  always  be  shrouded  in 
mystery,  he  concluded,  because  the  nature  of  our  own  souls  is  hidden  fi-om  our  view"  (110; 
see  Search,  Elucidation  1,  547-58).  Norris  defended  human  liberty  in  an  epistolary  debate 
with  Henry  More,  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Theory  and  Regulation  of  Love,  the  first  work, 
appropriately  enough,  wherein  Norris  explicitly  espouses  Malebranche' s  positions  on 
God's  necessary  role  in  all  human  experience.  In  her  Serious  Proposal,  Part  II,  Astell 
answers  anti-Trinitarian  thinkers  by  adducing  precisely  the  mystery  in  question: 
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We  are  conscious  of  our  own  Liberty,  who  ever  denies  it  denies  that  he  is  capable 
of  Reward  and  Punishments,  degrades  his  Nature  and  makes  himself  but  a  more 
curious  piece  of  Mechanism;  and  none  but  Atheists  will  call  in  question  on  the 
Providence  of  GOD,  or  deny  that  he  Governs  All,  even  the  most  Free  of  all  his 
Creatures.  But  who  can  reconcile  me  these?  Or  adjust  the  limits  between  GOD's 
Prescience  and  Mans  Free-will?  (101) 
In  his  own  response  to  those,  specifically  Tindal,  who  would  use  Christianity's  mysteries 
against  it  {The  Case  of  Reason  [1731]),  Law  similarly  proffers,  as  A.  Keith  Walker 
summarizes  it,  "the  paradox  that  man  receives  everything  fi-om  God  and  yet  he  is  morally 
responsible  and  exercises  free  will"  {William  Law,  11). 

In  his  2  June  1753  response  to  Lady  Bradshaigh's  recommendation  of  Swift's  "Sermon 
on  the  Trinity,"  Richardson  wrote,  "I  have  no  notion  of  men's  attempting  to  explain  a 
mystery.  In  short,  I  am  afraid  of  raising  doubts  in  my  own  mind,  which  I  cannot,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  lay"  (Barbauld,  6:  251). 

'^^  See  Eaves  and  Kimpel's  Biography,  313. 

'^^  Erickson,  "'Written  in  the  Heart':  Clarissa  and  Scripture,"  Eighteenth-Century  Fiction 
2. 1  (1989):  39.  Further  references  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

I  Corinthians  13:  12;  see  above,  p.  182,  n.  22.  For  Norris's  quotations  of  this  verse,  see, 
for  instance,  "The  Aspiration"  in  Miscellanies  (117),  Conduct  of  Human  Life{2U), 
Reason  and  Religion  (24),  Practical  Discourses,  1  (169)  and  4  (256),  and  Letters 
Concerning  the  Love  of  God  ("To  the  Reader,"  n.p.). 

'^^  Richardson  to  "Belfour,"  26  October  1748:  "Have  you  not  seen  from  Infancy ...  (as  in 
Lovelace  the  early  Libertine)  in  [Clarissa]  the  early  Saint? — The  one  in  a  manner  calling 
out  for  Punishment— The  other  for  a  heavenly  Crown?"  (Carroll,  Selected  Letters,  94). 

On  6  Janurary  1749,  Lady  Bradshaigh  (as  Belfour)  angrily  wrote  to  Richardson,  "I 
fancy.  Sir,  you  found  yourself  remarkably  easy  as  to  Lovelace,  when  you  had  him  sent  to 
destruction,  both  of  body  and  soul"  (Barbauld,  4: 244).  As  is  often  the  case,  she  has 
missed  entirely  Richardson's  point— Lovelace's  soul  precisely  is  not  destroyed,  though,  as 
we  shall  see,  it  would  be  better  for  him  if  it  were. 

Pope  writes  in  Essay  on  Man  "Who  sees  vnth  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all,  /  A  hero  perish, 
or  a  sparrow  fall;  /  Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl'd;  /  And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a 
worid"  (Epistle  1,  II.  87-90).  In  a  16  March  1752  letter  to  Thomas  Edwards,  Richardson 
registers  his  approval  of  an  anonymous  "lady's"  criticism  of  the  theological  implication  of 
these  lines: 

'This  thought,'  says  the  lady,  'appears  to  me  far  from  a  just  one,  and  rather  a 
poetical  flight  than  sound  reasoning.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  sight  of  the  Supreme 
Being  the  greatest  of  his  works  may  be  very  inconsiderable,  as  there  must  be  an 
infinite  distance  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature:  but  still,  as  he  has  made 
unalterable  differences  between  his  creatures,  and  we  must  suppose,  from  our 
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notions  of  his  attributes,  wisdom,  justice,  &c.  that  as  by  one  he  knows  exactly  these 
differences,  so  he  will  by  the  other  act  according  to  them.  We  cannot  think  an  atom 
and  a  system,  a  hero  and  a  sparrow,  to  be  of  equal  value  in  his  sight.  Besides,  we 
are  told  to  the  contrary  in  Scripture,  Matt.  x.  31.  To  us  finite  creatures  objects 
appear  greatly  lessened,  and  confounded,  by  distance;  which  I  take  to  proceed  from 
some  imperfections  in  our  organs.  But  it  cannot  be  so  with  God;  and  we  should 
take  care,  when  we  presume  to  speak  of  him,  and  describe  his  attributes,  not  to 
borrow  resemblances  from  our  own  imperfect  nature,  and  impute  to  God  the 
defects  of  man.'  (Barbauld,  3:  39-40) 

Richardson  intends  his  readers  to  understand  that  Belford  is  referring  to  Deism,  as 
evidenced  by  his  echo  of  Belford  in  a  disturbingly  gleeful  send-off  to  the  famous  deist 
Viscount  Bolingbroke,  who  had  died  two  years  earlier,  and  whose  posthumous  attack  on 
revealed  religion  had  been  recently  published:  "I  imagine,  that  these  Works  of  the 
quondam  Peer,  so  far  as  they  favour  the  Cause  of  Infidelity,  rather  abound  with  Objections 
against  the  Christian  System,  that  he  thought  New,  than  were  really  so.  He  seems  to  have 
been  willing  to  fi-ame  a  Religion  to  his  Practices.  Poor  Man!  He  is  not  a  doubter  now!" 
(30  December  1754  letter  to  Thomas  Edwards;  Carroll,  Selected  Letters,  316) 

''^  Eaves  and  Kimpel  date  this  letter,  "Autumn,  1747." 

^°  Cf  Lady  Bradshaigh's  comments,  while  posing  as  "Belfour":  "O,  Sir! . . .  You  have 
drawn  a  villain  above  nature;  and  you  make  that  villain  a  sensible  man,  with  many  good 
qualities,  and  you  have  declared  him  not  an  unbeliever"  (undated  letter;  Barbauld,  4:  200). 

^'  Cf  Keymer's  account  of  Jane  Collier's  defense  of  the  "Fire  Scene"  in  Clarissa. 
According  to  Keymer,  Collier's  letter  (along  writh  shorter  defenses  from  other  fiiends) 
fortified  Richardson  against  accusations  of  salacious  intent,  and  he  "continued  to  resist 
pressure  to  damp  down  the  scene"  ("Jane  Collier,  Reader  of  Richardson,  and  the  Fire 
Scene  in  Clarissa,"  New  Essays  on  Samuel  Richardson,  153). 

See  Richardson,  Clarissa,  4  vols.  (3"^  edition,  1751;  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co., 
Inc,  1950).  Further  references  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 
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In  Ramber  4  (1750),  Samuel  Johnson  argues  that  he  "cannot  discover  why  there  should 
not  be  exhibited  the  most  perfect  idea  of  virtue"  in  works  "where  historical  veracity  has  no 
place."  (Samuel  Johnson,  Rambler  4,  ed.  WJ  Bate  and  Albrecht  B.  Strauss  psfew  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press,  1969],  24).  In  a  footnote,  the  editors  vmte,  "according  to  Murphy, 
this  paper  was  occasioned  by  the  popularity  of  Roderick  Random  (1748)  and  Tom  Jones  ' 
(1749),  and  SJ  was  implicitly  contrasting  them  unfavorably  with  the  novels  of  Richardson" 
(19;  n.  1).  Richardson  mounted  a  similar  defense  of  ideal  characters  in  the  postscript  to  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  where  he  quotes  Archbishop  John  Tillotson  to  the  effect  that  "no  man 
can  write  after  too  perfect  and  good  a  copy"  (3:  466).  Richardson's  harsh  appraisals  of 
Fielding  and  his  novels  are  well  documented  by  Eaves  and  Kimpel  (see  Biography 
especially  292-306). 
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Cf.  Cynthia  Wolffs  similar  sentiment,  which  Bueler  cites:  "at  first  the  reader  may  be 
deluded — believing,  with  Clarissa,  that  the  disguises  merely  serve  to  hide  the  real  Lovelace 
from  our  view.  As  the  novel  progresses,  however,  we  gradually  come  to  realize  that  there 
is  no  real  Lovelace  behind  the  mask,  that  the  mask  itself  is  Lovelace,  and  that  the 
formlessness  of  his  nature,  the  very  absence  of  a  coherent  identity,  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  limit  himself  by  engaging  in  any  social  role"  {Samuel  Richardson  and  the 
Eighteenth-Century  Puritan  Character  [Hamden:  Archon  Books,  1972],  105). 

Cf  Astell's  similar  point  in  Christian  Religion:  "Atheism  is  not  Tenable,  the  shrewdest 
Wits  among  our  Libertines,  who  are  most  desirous  to  throw  off  the  Fear  of  GOD,  and  of  a 
Future  Life,  that  they  may  indulge  themselves  as  they  please  in  this,  are  not  able  to 
maintain  it.  Much  less  can  the  little  Fry  defend  it  with  their  noise  and  confidence,  which 
can't  silence  the  convictions  of  their  own  Minds,  tho'  the  violence  of  their  Appetites  may 
over-rule  them"  (59). 

^  Lovelace's  defense  of  himself  to  the  ladies  of  his  family  similarly  points  to  willfiil  self- 
justification,  not  "belief:  "Forgive  me,  ladies,  for  saying  that  till  I  knew  her,  I  questioned 
a  soul  in  a  sex,  created,  as  I  was  willing  to  suppose,  only  for  temporary  purposes — It  is  not 
to  be  imagined  into  what  absurdities  men  of  free  principles  run,  in  order  to  justify  to 
themselves  their  free  practices"  (1037).  Indeed,  in  moments  of  openness,  Lovelace  can 
speak  in  awestruck  terms  of  Clarissa's  soul,  "the  divinity  within"  that  so  ennobles  her — 
"how  the  God  within  her  exalted  her,  not  only  above  me,  but  above  herself  (647,  853). 

Thomas  Edwards,  one  of  Richardson's  favorite  readers  and  certainly  no  deist,  also 
echoes  Lovelace's  point  in  his  15  April  1756  letter  to  Richardson:  "God  knows  what  is 
best  for  us;  and  he  has  kindly  mixed  its  peculiar  troubles  and  inconveniences  with  every 
state  of  life,  in  order  to  lead  us  to  him,  to  wean  us  from  the  world,  and  to  urge  us  to  prepare 
for  a  better,  where  alone  true  happiness  is  found"  (Barbauld,  3:  133).  That  Lovelace 
cannot  draw  the  appropriate  heavenly  lesson  from  his  realization,  as  do  Richardson, 
Edwards,  and  Clarissa,  does  not  render  his  point  any  less  orthodox. 
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For  Richardson's  latitude  regarding  Catholicism  in  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  see  Eaves 
and  Kimpel,  Biography,  552-553.  The  biographers  note  that  "among  Richardson's  papers 
is  a  poem  called  'A  Catholic  Christian's  Dying  Speech';  the  speaker  belongs  to  the  Church 
of  England  but  holds  that  there  is  truth  in  all  creeds  and  addresses  the  'God  of  all 
Churches'"  (553).  The  marginal  note  to  this  poem  reads  "see  Law's  Appeal,  P.  279,"  so  it 
may  very  well  be  one  of  John  Byrom's  poetic  renderings  of  Law's  prose. 

In  a  22  April  1752  letter,  Richardson  writes,  "Even  Lovelace  can  say,  'if  I  have  any 
thing  valuable  as  to  intellectuals' . . ."  (Carroll,  Selected  Letters,  213).  Here  and 
elsewhere,  Lovelace's  voice  becomes  apothegistic;  for  an  excellent  discussion  of 
Richardson  and  his  characters  as  interminable  advice  givers,  see  Kevin  Cope's  essay 
"Richardson  the  Advisor"  in  New  Essays  on  Samuel  Richardson,  17-33.  Cope  does  not 
recognize  Lovelace's  various  articulations  of  theological  "truisms,"  however. 

^  For  Lovelace's  role  as  empiricist,  see  above,  chapter  1. 
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Cf.  Norris's  similar  point  in  Conduct  of  Human  Life,  a  portion  of  which  is  quoted  above 
(see  introduction,  p.  13):  "[God]  may  be  said  to  enlighten  us  in  a  double  respect,  either 
Fundamentally  and  Potentially,  by  putting  us  into  a  Capacity  of  Dlumination,  by  his 
intimate  Union  and  Presence  with  us;  or  else  Effectually  and  Actually,  when  we  attend  to 
his  Divine  Light,  which  is  always  present  to  us,  tho  we  are  not  so  to  it.  In  the  Former 
Sense  he  enlightens  every  Man,  in  the  latter  only  those  who  duly  consult  him  and  attend  to 
him"  (199).  Astell  echoes  Norris's  argument  in  Christian  Religion:  "But  tho'  the  Light 
shine  ever  so  bright  about  us,  we  can  have  no  Vision  unless  we  open  our  Eyes.  Tho'  the 
motives  are  ever  so  strong  and  powerful,  yet  they  are  but  motives;  they  are  most  proper  to 
Perswade,  but  they  neither  can  nor  ought  to  Compel"  (63). 
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In  Conduct  of  Human  Life,  Norris  suggests  a  definition  of  "conscience"  that  can  be 
usefully  applied  to  the  world  of  Clarissa:  'The  Divine  [logos],  or  Ideal  World,  is 

intimately  united  with,  and  Presential  to  the  Mind  This  is  that  great  and  Universal 

Oracle  lodged  in  every  Man's  Breast  This  is  Reason,  this  is  Conscience,  this  is  Truth, 

this  is  that  Light  Within  so  Darkly  Talked  of  .  ."  (202).  For  Norris,  and  I  believe  for 
Richardson,  conscience  is  our  connection  to  God,  its  activity  the  evidence  of  His  continued 
presence  within  "every  Man's  Breast."  Indeed,  Clarissa,  like  Norris  and  many  other 
Christian  writers,  treats  conscience  as  the  product  both  of  heart  and  mind:  "The  heart  is,  as 
I  may  say,  conscience.  And  well  cautions  the  wise  man:  'Let  the  counsel  of  thine  own 
heart  stand;  for  there  is  no  man  more  faithful  to  thee,  than  it:  for  a  man's  mind  is 
sometimes  wont  to  tell  him  more  than  seven  watchmen,  that  sit  above  in  a  high  tower'" 
(362).  John  A.  Dussinger  has  noted  that  "whether  he  calls  it  'conscience'  or  'feeling 
heart,'  Richardson  implies  throughout  [Clarissa]  that  man  has  within  him  an  intuitive 
judge  to  which  one  must  answer  for  all  his  actions  and  that  furthermore  this  inner  voice  is 
directly  related  to  the  Holy  Spirit"  ("Conscience  and  the  Pattern  of  Christian  Perfection  in 
Clarissa;"  PMLA  81  [1966]:  238).  Lovelace  attempts  to  "murder"  his  conscience  just 
before  the  rape  (848)  but  learns,  much  to  his  surprise,  that  "conscience  . . .  though  it  may 
be  temporarily  stifled,  cannot  die"  (934). 

This  is  certainly  true  of  the  Law  who  wrote  Christian  Perfection  and  Serious  Call.  In 
his  later  works,  however.  Law  embraced  Universalism,  the  optimistic  theological  doctrine 
that  all  souls  are  destined  for  eventual  salvation.  According  to  Hobhouse,  he  did  so  despite 
the  teachings  of  Boehme,  not  because  of  them — "After  Law's  nine  years  of  silent 
reflection,  it  is  delightful  to  see  him  emerging  into  the  sunshine  of  univeralism  and  tacitly 
ignoring  the  harsh  inconsistencies  of  his  German  teacher  as  well  as  those  of  his  New 
Testament  text"  (351).  For  Richardson's  equivocal  views  on  Universalism,  see  pp.  164- 
70.  For  Doody's  application  of  Law's  Universalism  to  Clarissa,  see  pp.  177-79. 

In  the  Miscellanies,  Norris  refers  to  the  "Divine  Plato"  ("True  notion  of  Platonic  Ideas," 
441);  that  happiness  consists  in  God,  Norris  argues,  "is  no  more  than  what  is  deliver'd  to' 
us  in  Scripture,  and  was  believ'd  by  many  of  the  Heathen  Philosophers"  ("An  Idea  of 
Happiness,"  Miscellanies,  409-10).  Hobhouse  notes  that  even  before  his  turn  to 
Universalism,  Law  believed  that  good  heathens  could  achieve  heaven  (350);  as  Law  puts  it 
mSerious  Call,  "Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Antonious,  &c.  ow'd  all  their 
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greatness  to  the  spirit  of  devotion.  They  were  full  of  God"  (494).  Later,  in  Spirit  of 
Prayer,  Law  similarly  maintains,  "Hence  it  was  (that  is,  from  this  principle  of  Heaven  or 
Christ  in  the  soul) . . .  that  so  many  eminent  spirits,  partakers  of  a  divine  life,  have 
appeared  in  so  many  parts  of  the  heathen  world"  (Hobhouse,  87). 

Stinstra,  Richardson's  Dutch  translator,  had  assumed  on  reading  Clarissa  that  its  author 
must,  like  Belford,  be  a  reformed  rake  (Slattery,  77). 

^  Cooper,  The  Life  of  Socrates.  Collected from  the  Memorabilia  ofXenophon  and  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato  (London,  1771),  v.  Further  references  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in 
the  text. 
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William  Warburton,  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  Demonstrated,  on  the  Principles  of  a 
Religious  Deist,  From  the  Omission  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  of  Reward  or 
Punishment  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation  (London,  1738),  1 :  ii. 

The  entry  for  Cooper  in  the  DNB  notes  that  he  was  "an  enthusiastic  disciple"  of 
Shaftesbury. 

See,  for  instance.  Cooper's  description  of  Socrates's  Christ-like  resignation  to  death: 
"having  signaliz'd  his  invariable  Obedience  to  the  great  CREATOR  of  all  Things  by  the 
strictest  Performance  of  all  Moral  Duties,  he  completed  the  Commission  of  Heaven,  by 
sealing  with  his  Blood  the  Testimony  he  bore  to  the  all-perfect  Attributes  of  the  DEITY" 
(113-14). 
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Richardson's  own  words  to  Edward  Young  (Barbauld,  2:  6-7). 


'  Cf  Richardson's  famous  complaint  in  his  21  December  1749  letter  to  Frances  Grainger: 
"O  that  I  could  not  say,  that  I  have  met  with  more  Admirers  of  Lovelace  than  of  Clarissa" 
{Carroll,  Selected  Letters,  141). 
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Carter's  annotations  for  a  number  of  Biblical  passages  can  be  found  in  Pennington,  2- 
179-371. 
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Note,  for  instance.  Carter's  echo  of  Richardson's  fears  regarding  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  a  letter  to  an  unnamed  friend:  "You  mention  as  a  particular  difficulty  a  most 
awful  subject,  on  which  I  know  not  how  to  express  myself  without  fear  and  trembling;  and 
yet  I  trust  that ...  I  shall  be  withheld  from  saying  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  mislead  either 
you  or  myself. . .  With  regard  to  the  doctrine  itself,  what  you  say  of  the  presumption  of 
not  being  neutral  in  that  part  of  it,  which  certainly  exceeds  all  the  powers  of  our  limited 
faculties  to  comprehend,  is  certainly  right;  but  there  are  other  parts  very  clearly  revealed. 
.  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  prevail  on  you  to  suppress  that  dangerous  curiosity  which 
weakens  and  neglects  the  evidence  afforded"  (Pennington,  2: 392-93). 

Pierre  Bayle's  Dictionnaire  historique  et  critique  was  first  published  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  seventeenth  century  (2.  vols.,  1695,  1697).  An  English  translation  of  it  was 
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published  in  1710,  with  a  revised  version  appearing  in  1734-38;  an  expanded  translation, 
entitled^  General  Dictionary,  Historical  and  Critical  was  published  between  1734-41. 
The  Dictionary's  skeptical  treatment  of  scripture  was  infamous  throughout  the  century. 

In  a  16  February  1756  letter  to  the  Reverend  Peter  Peckard,  Richardson  complains  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke  and  David  Hume:  "I  despise  the  one,  for  his  absurdities  and 
contradictions  of  himself,  as  well  as  for  his  presumption  and  evil  intentions;  and  very  much 
dislike  the  other,  for  his  attempts  to  sap  the  foundations  of  our  conmion  Christianity" 
(Barbauld,5:  108-9). 
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Richardson  was  not  prepared  to  endorse  all  ancient  texts  as  salubrious  companions  to 
Christianity,  of  course;  in  a  letter  to  Patrick  Delany,  he  writes  that  he  has  "always  thought 
that  the  Cause  of  The  Christian  Religion  was  sometimes  far  from  being  strengthened  by 
the  implicit  Regard  that  is  paid  to  the  Pagan  Antients";  as  examples  of  unworthy  ancients, 
he  lists  "Horace  and  Virgil"  (Carroll,  Selected  Letters,  260-61).  Richardson  would 
probably  have  agreed  with  Carter's  sentiments  regarding  the  possibility  that  one's  morality 
might  be  affected  by  studying  the  ancients:  "from  what  causes  infidelity  does  arise,  must 
be  left  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts;  but  perhaps  one  might  venture  to  say,  that  it  does  not  arise 
from  an  admiration  of  the  sentiments  of  the  wise  and  good,  and  religious  writers  among  the 
Heathen  philosophers"  (Pennington,  I:  189). 

The  great  Biblical  precedent  for  recuperating  non-Christians  was  (and  still  is)  Romans  2: 
14-15:  "For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained 
in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves:  Which  shew  the  work  of 
the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness."  Norris  quotes  this 
verse  in  the  preface  to  his  first  published  work,  a  translation  of  Hierocles  upon  the  Golden 
Verses  of  the  Pythagoreans  (1682).  Like  Richardson,  Norris  refiises  to  state  directly  his 
position  on  the  fate  of  enlightened  heathens:  "'Tis  neither  my  Design  nor  present  concern 
to  engage  in  the  Controversie  about  the  final  state  of  Heathens"  (n.p.);  by  following  this 
statement  with  Romans  2:  14-15,  however,  Norris  makes  his  sympathies  clear. 
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Damrosch  suggests  that,  as  with  other  markers  of  divine  power,  "the  tragedy  of 
damnation ...  is  carefidly  limited"  in  Clarissa.  "Richardson,"  he  writes,  "locates  it 
entirely  in  Lovelace"  (258).  The  deaths  of  Belton  and  Sinclair  suggest  to  me,  however, 
that  Richardson's  treatment  of  damnation  is  far  more  thorough,  and  more  explicit,  than 
Damrosch  allows. 

In  his  Treatise  of  Nature  and  Grace  (1681;  English  translation  1700),  Malebranche,  as 
McCracken  explains,  "conceived  grace  to  act  on  the  will  in  an  almost  mechanical  way" 
(111).  For  Malebranche,  grace  was  God's  universal  offering,  and  it  operated  in  the  worid 
according  to  fixed  laws,  much  like  gravity.  As  McCracken  summarizes  his  position. 

It  might  seem  that  everyone  who  has  received  the  same  measure  of  grace  should  be 
equally  able  to  resist  concupiscent  desires.  And  this  would  be  the  case  were  we  all 

equally  free.  But  we  are  not  Those  who  repeatedly  gratify  their  sensuous 

desires  form  habits  that  further  limit  their  freedom  of  choice,  whereas  those  who 
regularly  resist  such  desires  increase  it.  Because  of  this,  though  two  individuals 
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may  receive  equal  quantities  of  grace,  they  need  not  be  equally  free  to  resist  the 

appeals  of  sense.  (184) 
Thomas  Taylor  (1669-1735?),  Malebranche's  British  adherent  and  translator,  admitted  that 
God  could  "act  by  special  volition,"  and  thus  ensure  to  each  sinner  the  precise  amount  of 
grace  sufficient  to  his  or  her  redemption  (McCracken,  185).  If  God  distributed  grace  in 
this  case  specific  manner,  however,  human  liberty  would  be  destroyed.  As  Astell 
rhetorically  puts  it  in  Christian  Religion,  "Wou'd  I  have  an  inward  and  irresistible  impulse 

compelling  me  to  believe?  This  wou'd  be  for  GOD  to  destroy  His  own  work,  to 

make  me  a  necessary,  instead  of  having  made  me  a  free  Agent[.]"  (2 1 ).  Ironically,  Belton, 
Sinclair,  and  Lovelace  all,  in  the  end,  find  themselves  "machines  at  lasf '  and  not  "free 
Agents"  precisely  because  their  "repeated"  gratifications  of  "sensuous  desires"  have  denied 
them  the  liberty  to  heed  the  calls  of  grace — calls  which  they  hear  nonetheless. 

Cf  Astell  in  Christian  Religion:  "O  but  say  some,  why  shou'd  GOD  thrust  me  into 
Being  whether  I  wou'd  or  no,  imposing  such  Conditions  on  me,  that  had  it  been  left  to  my 
choice,  I  wou'd  have  refus'd  Being  rather  than  have  consented  to  them?"  (63). 

The  most  famous  and  unapologetic  of  these  was  probably  French  physician  and 
philosopher  La  Mettrie  (1709-1751),  whose  L  'Homme-machine  (1747)  was  only  one  of 
several  defenses  of  a  strictly  materialistic  and  atheistic  worldview. 
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Robert  G.  Walker,  Eighteenth-Century  Arguments  for  Immortality  and  Johnson 's 
Rasselas,  English  Literary  Studies  Monograph  Series  No.  9  (University  of  Victoria; 
English  Literary  Studies,  1977),  10. 
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Noms's  refiitation  of  Dodwell  was  printed  in  two  books,  A  Philosophical  Discourse 
Concerning  the  Natural  Immortality  of  the  Soul  (170^)  and  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell 
Concerning  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  of  Man  (1709). 

^  Cf  Meditation  XXVI,  which  Richardson  directs  explicitly  at  materialists  in  his 
preface — "In  the  following  Meditation  are  set  forth  the  arguments  by  which  the  Ungodly 
may  be  supposed  to  encourage  themselves  and  others  in  their  sensual  pursuits": 

The  ungodly  said,  but  not  aright,  'Our  life  is  short — and  in  death  of  a  man  there  is 

no  remedy  For  we  are  bom  at  all  adventure;  and  we  shall  be  hereafter,  as  tho' 

we  had  never  been.  For  the  breath  of  our  nostrils  is  as  smoke,  and  a  little  spark  in 

the  moving  of  our  hearts  Come  on,  therefore,  let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  that 

are  present;  and  let  us  speedily  use  the  creatures,  hke  as  in  youth  '  Such  things 

the  wicked  did  imagine,  and  were  deceived;  for  their  own  wickedness  hath  blinded 
them. .  .  For  God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  to  be  an  image  of 
his  own  eternity.  (57-58) 
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That  Norris  should  be  directly  contrasted  to  a  man  who  lived  according  to  "sense  and 
appetite"  is  probably  not  coincidence. 

Cf  Sinclair's  similarly  worded  complaint  on  1392:  "I  find  you  think  I  shall  die!  And 
what  I  may  be,  and  where,  in  a  very  few  hours — who  can  tell?" 
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Webster's  New  Universal  Unabridged  Dictionary  offers  the  following  pertinent 

example:  "They  were  glad  to  compound  for  his  bare  commitment  to  the  Tower  

Clarendon" 

Milton  had  already  touched  on  this  subject  in  Paradise  Lost,  where  Moloch  adduces 
annihilation  as  a  potential  benefit  of  storming  heaven:  "More  destroy'd  than  thus/  We 
should  be  quite  abolisht  and  expire.  /  What  fear  we  then?  what  doubt  we  to  incense  /  His 
utmost  ire?  which  to  the  hei^th  enrag'd,  /  Will  either  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce  /  To 
nothing  this  essential,  happier  far  /  Than  miserable  to  have  eternal  being . . ."  (2. 11.  92-98). 
But  perhaps  Marlowe's  Faustus  best  captures  the  angst  immortality  inspires  in  the  mind  of 
the  person  dying  in  sin:  "Why  wert  thou  not  a  creature  wanting  soul?  /  Or  why  is  this 

immortal  that  thou  hast?  /  O  soul,  be  changed  into  little  water  drops  /  And  fall  into  the 

ocean,  ne'er  be  found.  /  My  God,  my  God,  look  not  so  fierce  on  me!"  (5.  14.  1 14-15, 127- 
28). 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Belford  concludes  his  discourse  on  futurity  with  yet  another 
reference  to  "the  divine  Socrates"  ( 1 307). 

^  Cf  Richardson's  1748  letter  to  Edward  Moore:  "I  w'd  not  punish  more  than  was 
necessary  in  his  person,  a  poor  Wretch  [Lovelace]  whom  I  had  tortured  in  Conscience  (the 
punishment  I  always  chose  for  my  punishable  Characters)"  (Carroll,  Selected  Letters,  118). 

In  this  same  letter  to  Moore,  Richardson  writes  of  Lovelace's  last  words,  "LET  THIS 
EXPIATE,"  that  they  are  "all  his  apparent  Invocation  and  address  to  the  SUPREME"  We 
should  note,  however,  that  Richardson  is  deliberately  taking  de  la  Tour's  perspective 
here — in  other  words,  even  if  we  assume  Lovelace's  last  words  are  to  God,  they  still, 
Richardson  points  out,  display  a  "wonted  haughtiness  of  spirit"  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  humility  a  "hopeful"  end  would  require. 

Richardson  shied  away  from  James  Hervey  because,  as  he  explained  it,  "a  serious  and 
good  divine,  of  my  acquaintance,  sees  him,  as  to  his  doctrines,  too  mystic;  and  I  think  him 
inclined  to  the  enthusiastic  part  of  Methodism"  (3 1  March  1750  letter  to  Lady  Bradshaigh. 
Barbauld,  6:  13).  One  cannot  be  sure,  of  course,  what  constituted  "too  mystic"  to 
Richardson;  but  it  is  surely  significant  that  John  Wesley,  the  founder  and  leader  of 
Methodism  (already  suspect  to  Richardson),  condemned  Law's  Boehmian  writings  as 
mystical  and  obscure,  particularly  his  late  turn  to  Universalism  (See  Brazier  Green's  John 
Wesley  and  William  Law  [London:  Epworth  Press,  1945],  especially  chapter  7,  "Wesley's 
Open  Letter  of  1756,"  pp.  129-61). 


See  McCracken,  chapter  7,  "Hume"  (255-90). 
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